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DEDICATTOIW 


TO HIS^OYALTlIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


London, May 1, 1841. 

Sir, 

When I took the liberty to transmit 
to Your Royal Highness, the announcement 
b^* n*y proposed Work on America, You did 
me the hduour to assure me, that “ it would 
afford You much pleasure to give it Your 
full §a#*btion and patronage.” Your Royal 
Highi^ss further condescended to observe, 
that “the feelings*of good-will towards the 
ALmeT'ican ^leople, under which this Work 
was undertakeifjii^dadd.not fadl^atithe "prcsgnf 
momdnt of ptffOTcing a desirable effect.” 

While ! am»*deeply sensible of this act of 
Jcindness on the part of Your tloyal Higliness 
toward myself personally— f feel yet^ more'^ 
strongly the value and importance, from their 
future irffluence oi\ the publig.weal, of the 
generous soutimeifts to ^hich'^youii Rt^al 
Highness has^Jbeen pleased^ to give expres¬ 
sion. 



IV 


DEDICATION 


A sense of gratitude fin my oTvn-p^rtJand a 
still higher sentiment of duty towards the jjieo- 
^le of England and America, .thus encourage 
me to make known to both, the noblij^ ard 
enlightened views with which .Your Royal 
Highness desires to promote ’whaieve” xian 
strengthen the friendly relations between 
their respective countries. 

I cannot, therefore, commit my humble 
labours to the press, under more appropriate 
or more distinguished auspices than those of 
Your Royal Highness, to whom I cheerfully 
dedicate these Volumes ; in the confident hope 
that they will awaken in other minds, the 
same friendly and benevolent aspirations after 
“ peace on earth and gqod-wdll to man,” which 
beamed so generously and spontaneously from 
Your own. ] 

Your Royal Highness cannot be indifferent 
to international friendships^ as the illustrious 
Consort of<i Qtieen whoSfe ’^ oad realm em¬ 
braces such extended possessions, that the sun 
nevef ceases to shine on some portion or other 
of Jiey vast doniinio/is,—its evening rays still 
lingering amid *the-shrines and domes that 
stud the banks of the mighty Ganges—while 
*its morning l:ieams are just beginning to gild 
spires erAl tifrrets scattered along the 
mar^ of the* ^till more r^agnifieent St. 
Lawrence. 



DElJlCATION. 


Xo Me’r |ir«tection, multitudinous nations, 
provinces, and tribes, of every hue and crc^d, 
from “ The gorgeous East’* to those prhneval 
.^0P#8ts of the Western world 

Wlier» tJiC poor Indian, whose iintutored mind 
God inl:lo«ds, or beam him in the wind,” 

all look up with hope; and think that while 
|;he diadeiia of England sits on so fair a brov, 
and its sceptre is wielded by so gentle a hand, 
they*may count on seeing Mercy, 

“ The brightest jewel that adorns the crown,” 

so tempering Justice in its administration, as 
to make the condition of themselves and all 
•their children more happy than under any 
previous reign. 

It is, therefore, but a just compliment to 
YoiH^oyal Highness to believe, that every 
portion of the globe which owns Hot Majesty’s 
benignant sway, should enlist Your generous 
:^mpathies, in its actual condition, as w^lh 
as in its futu re trospects: and aS it has fallen 
to lily lot tS^^it nearly all the possessions 
of Her Majdtety’s crown, in Europe, * Asia, 
Africa, and America, and tlius to se& for 
myself the pojverful* claims Jhey ’possess 
to- Royal favour and public support, I may 
hope t 5 be the miore readilT forgiven for 
availing myself of every opport!mit'*i to 
express my earnest and uuahated infejiest in 
their prosperity. 
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dedicat/on. 


In# tEe sincere' hope -tliat' 'f'our' licyal 
Highness may long be permitted to, enjc^* 
the dfetmguished *h^piness •ivitli which Yoii 
are at present blessed; and tltat Her Majtsty • 
may be honoured of Heaven, to be»th^ happy 
instrument, in the hands of Divine Providence, 
of conferring, by Her enlightened and pacific 
rule, in, the British dominions, at home and 
abroad, a larger measure of prosperity, viytue, 
piety, and justly-earned renown, than any of 
Her predecessors on the imperial throne 

I have the honour to be, 

» 

Your Royal Highness’s obliged. 
And devoted servant. 


J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 


Camden Terrace, West. 

, Camden Xtiv if'own. 
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XME'HICA, 

historical-statistical-and descriptive. 


CHAP. I. 


Motives for visiting tl»c United States—Intercourse with various 
cla,s,sts of society—Exten.sive geographical range of the country 
traversed—Names of the several states and territories examined— 
Form of narrative mloittcd in description—Historical and statis¬ 
tical sketches, blended with this—General topics chiefly dwelt on, 
in cities and states—Pictures of manners and customs, in public 
and private life. 


Aft]?r a lopg course of travels over a great por-, 
ti8n of Kuropc, Asia, aiul Africa, apd of voyages 
in tlie Mediterranean, the Atlantic, the lied’ Sea, 
the Persidn Gi^', and the Indian Ocean, spread¬ 
ing over more than thirty years'of'a varied and 
• active life, f had a strong \Iesirc» 'to add "to *the, 
knowledge thus apqnir«l» of the ctpintric* of the 
Old World, by examining for myself the most 
favoured portion of t^e New. I had,once visited thd 
United States, almut thirty ye4rs a^#, just«aftei» the 
pcriotl when the gifted poet, Thomas Mowe, had 
passed through ^e country; and I had the p'lea- 

VOl^ I. 
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suro^to mingle in many of ^^thc^cjrclGs that llte hacl 
enlivened by his <^wit, and enchanted by his" verse: 
feut from that period, 1808, up tp 1837, all fny 
wanderings had been in the Easfem hemis^Vh^c, 
and the Western had continued, to me at lealst, to 
be “ a scali^l fountain,” whose fvaters I lopged 
the more aVdently to drink. •= . < 

. At the close of my parliamentary labours, in 
^1837—when the great object of my p,ublic life had 
been successfully accomplished, by the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly, and the open¬ 
ing of the vast and populous regions of tne East 
to British enterprise — I availed myself of my 
retirement, to make a second visit to America, 
with the intention of devoting at least three years 
to a careful examination of all the most .prominent 
and interesting objects of nature and art,' that the 
cQuntry contained, as well as investigating the nature 
of its institutions, the structure of its society, and 
the character and manners of its people. 

In all the works I had hitherto read, in the shape 
of travels through the United States, therp appealed to 
me defects, or ^omissions, which a more patient, mai*c 
diligClTt, and nfbre impartial examination of the 
country and its inhabitants might k'pply. In some 
of the Englishr-.iviTfers there was an evident deter- 
^miiuitien to seek only for blemishes, %and to turn 
even the virtues into ridievle. In others there was 
a strong political bias, hostile to every thing con¬ 
nected with the yery nauic of a republi?; causing 
them to fee cvqi^' thing, there'fore, through a jaun¬ 
diced mpdium. fn some again, there was fn elabo¬ 
ration of disquifitioft on a few prominent features of 
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tho natioual cTiiir^jc^cr and national institutioi*s,^wilU 
a confcniptuous nc»;lcct of niinutm’ but not less iui- 
pcrf'tant detailsand in others, a substitution, of licti- 
ti»uS^and ima^n'ary•stories for facts, which, however 
it i^i^ht display the talent of*the writers for inveii- 
tiqi^ and braodly exaguijrated humoui^ could only 
inisleTul* the readier *^as to the real sd^^ate of society 
among the people so unjustifiably niisr<' 2 )resented and 
caricatured. 

• • 

Without assuming to myself the possession of 

greatey abilities for this task than those who have 
gone liefore me, I venture to believe that I have, 
at least, enjoyed suiwrior advantages to most of 
my predecessors : and to these alone 1 am anxious 
to draw the attention of the re.uler; sis he will sec in 
thenf abundant reiisons why 1 should be likely to 
escape many at Iciist of the defects and omissions 
pointed out in otljers. It is an advantage which the 
latest traveller in any country enjoys, that the errors 
of his pioneers serve as so many beacons and land¬ 
marks, by which h<? may be at once warned and 
guiefcd in his path. But in addition to this, thei’e 
were several special*privileges which 1 luul the gootl* 
fortupc to enjoy, and by which 1 cn(fcavoure<l, <it least 
to profit,.on evy/y occasion, to acquire as extensive 
and accurate iiifui*matiun as I could, on all th*e sub- 
jetds of my inquiry. , ^ ‘ . f . 

Having designed, frqp\ the ffrst, to msjke some 
stay in all the principal cities and tov^ns of the coun¬ 
try, I prflposed to occupy the mornings in active ex¬ 
amination of all the SJbjects acecssiljfe to my resea.rch; 
and to devote the evenings to the delivery^ of my 
Courses of Lectijres on the scriptural and^ cla^ical 
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surest© mingle in many of*the^cjrciys th»t Ife had 
enlivened by his^wit, and enchanted by his^verse: 
]&ut from that period, 1808, up tp 1837; ah 
wanderings had been in the Eastern hemis^hwe, 
and the Western had continued, to me at lem, to 
be “a sealejd fountain,” whose cv&ters.I lopgcd 
the more ardently to drink. '' * . • 

At the close of my paidiamcntary labours, in 
^1837—when the great object of my ppblic life had 
been successfully accomplished, by "the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly, smd the open¬ 
ing of the vast and populous regions of tKe East 
to lliutish enterprise — I availed myself of my 
retirement, to make a second visit to America, 
with the intention of devoting at least three years 
to a careful examination of all the most .pron'unent 
and interesting objects of nature and art,* that the 
country contained, as well as investigating the nature 
of its institutions, the structure of its society, and 
the character and manners of its people. 

In all the works I had hitherto read, in the shape 
^ of travels through the United States, therp appealed to 
me defects, or ^omissions, which a Aiore patient, mefre 
diligBTTt, and nfbrc impartial examination of the 
counti’y and its inhabitants might K’pply. • In some 
of the English'-swrifers there was an evident detcr- 
• jniivaticn to seek only for blemishes, •and to turn 
even the virtues into ridicule. In others there was 
a strong political bias, hostile to every thing con¬ 
nected with the yery name o' a republiff; causing 
them to gee evQi’y thing, therefere, through a jaun¬ 
diced medium. Iji some again, there was gn elabo- 
ratfon of disquigitiort on a few prominent features of 
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the iiAtioual char^i^cr aliil natiiMuil institutioi*s,^with 
a conttmptuous neglect of iniiiutor but not less im- 
p^tant details;,, and in others, a substitution,of fict^ 
ti^S*and imaginary •stories for fiicts, which, however 
’t nSight display the talent of'the writers for inven- 
tioij, and hraadly exaggerated humouiv could only 
misletul* the remler ^as to the real ^tatft of society 
among the people so unjustifiably misrepresented and 
caricatured. . 

Without assuming to myself the j)ossession of 
*grcatej* abilities for this task than those who have 
gone ilefore me, I venture to believe that J have, 
at least, enjoyed superior advantages to most of 
my predecessors: ami to these alom; I am anxious 
to draw the attention of the remler; as he will see in 
thenf abundant reasons why I should lu! likely to 
escape nniny at least of the defects and omissions 
lH)inted out in others. It is an advantage which the 
latest traveller in any country enjoys, that the errors 
of his pioneers serve as so many beacons and hmd- 
inarks, by which h<? may be at once warned and 
guuied in his path. 13ut in addition to this, there 
were several specdal*privileges which I had the good* 
fortupe to enjoy, and by which 1 cntlfcavounHl, ut Icjist 
to profit,.on evrfy occasion, to acquire as extensive 
and accurate information as I could, on all the sub¬ 
jects of my inquiry. , ^ ' • r . 

Having designed, frojn the ffrst, to m^ke some 
stay in all the principal cities and to^^ns of the coun¬ 
try, I prsposed to occupy the mornings in active ex¬ 
amination of all the Objects ac;eossils& to my rese 3 .rch; 
and to ^evote the evenings to the delivery of my 
Courses of Lectljres on the scriptural and, classical 
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regions of the East; so fliat .,the ’acquisition of 
knowledge as to 4he New World, for my o^*n de- 
hght, and the diffusion of informatiop respecting fee 
Old World, for the gratification of others, bldkicled 
happily together; and the Jatter occupation assfsted 
the former in a greater than«I CQuld ^ave 

anticipated'or thought possible. In every’tcftvif, the 
tlelivcry of my Lectures brought around mo, in the 
shortest space of time, all the most intellectual portion 
of society: and as these sought my acquaintance by 
introduction, some for the pui*posc of extending their 
inquiries as to the subjects described—and others, to 
offer, by their hospitality, some return for the pleasure 
they professed to have received—I was brought into 
pei’sonal and intimate communion with the very 
best portion of the community, whether tested by tbe 
standards of learning, morality, manners, influence, 
or wealth; and nothing could exceed the frankness 
and kindness with whicli all their resources of infor¬ 
mation wei’e placed at my disposal. . 

The interest wdiich I had been known to take in 
England, in tbe cause of temperance, education^ the 
tiondition of seamen, the improvement of the working 
classes; unfettered commerce, and universal peace, 
occasioned very early applications be made to me 
by the'vai’ious philanthropic societies, with which the 
. UnjfcdjStates happily abound, to take a^,part in the 
proceedings of their puhlip pacetings, to examine the 
working of their several institutions, and to offer my 
unreserved opinion as to their merits or defects. 
This of course gave me as frequent opportunities to 
examine^ the condition of society among the middle 
and inferior classes, as my Lecturqs afforded me of 
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mixing w'itli the higher^ an<l taking both togCtbor, I 
njay satcly .affirm, that my Lccturhs were heard niyl 
r^d^by not less .than a million of persons during m\ 
sfaj^in America; from the *clite of whom, I receivwl 
the most cordial attontidu, in private as jvcll as in 
public: tpid *iif assj^tin^ the various jihilanthropic 
objects enumerated, there could be havlly less thau,a 
million more, by whom my addresses at their public 
meetings weue Jicard and read, in every part of tlin 
.Union, from Maine to Louisiana, and from the Atlan¬ 
tic sh-ore to the n^gions Iwyond the Mississippi. 

If hie mingling so intimately with all classes in 
the cities and towns he n'garded as an advantage, the 
extensive range of my track over the surface of the 
interior of the country was scarcely h'ss so. 'Phis 
embnwetl, it is believed, a greater number of states 
and terntories than had ever before been traversed, 
and a more thorough examination of esuth than had 
yet been made, by any single traveller, Luropean or 
American; my journeys having carried^mc through 
every state and teiTitory in the Union except two, 
aiulT these.the Ica^st settled and least Jntercsting 
Tn every point of view, namely, the st^ite of Arkansas 
and the territory of Florida. We*were indeed close 
on the bbrdcrs each ; but one was uninvitinj^ from 
the unhcalthincss of its climatu iif the season at 
which we ifcre near it, and the other was ina^cciAible* 
from the dfeadly and exterminating ^ar still raging 
over its sw’amps and everglades, between the Seminole 
Indians and their jgursuers. Wc, visited, howcnifr, 
and traversed in various dirccfions,\iie statQs of Maine, 
New Uampshiro, Vermont, Mijssachusctte, Rhode 
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Island, Connecticut,' New Yerk, New Jersey,..Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, .North CJ:i- 
rolina. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisi¬ 
ana, Mississippi, Tenne&see, Kentucky, Ohio, ,.tn- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, I(>wa, Wisconsin, and Mi¬ 
chigan ; navigating the great' lakes Michigapi Hnfon, 
Erie, and Ontario, embracing the whole country be¬ 
tween New Orleans on the gulf of Mexico, to Quebec 
en the gulf of St. Lawrence; and te^'minating with 
the British provinces of Upper and Lower Canada,. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the disputed' terri¬ 
tory on the boundary line between the British and 
American possessions. 

In addition to the advantages which extensive in¬ 
tercourse with all classes of society, and a wide range 
of country traversed, but with frequent intervals of 
halt, and cai*eful examination in detail, may "be sup¬ 
posed to confer, I think I da not overrate the value 
of a knowledge of other countries too highly, when I 
say that it fumished me with moi'c accurate standards 
of comparison than could be applied by persons ac¬ 
quainted only with their own. At the same time, 
thb very fiict of my having thus lived for so many 
years among various nations, dilfering from each 
other in religion, government, langu^^e, morals, and 
manners, could' hatdly fail to soften those national 
prej Alices by which the "people of every bountry arc 
too much'■disposed to flatter" their own institutions and 
manners, as all perfection, and to denounce ^all such 
a^ differ from theyi as worthless and contemptible. I 
was thus, I venture to believe, enabled to view things 
with a mere catholic spirit of impartiality than it is 
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possible tor those *t8 cloy who have not had thcif Uiu 
t i^al prejudices corrected by extensive intercourse 
with,olhcr lands. * • * 

aware, that in thds otFering the I'casons I 
h.ave enumerated, as thtf ground of my eoiifideiice 
that dtlijs' ,woi^ on ^lie United States Ifcis been pre¬ 
pared under greater advanUiges than*havc been en¬ 
joyed by most others, I am increasing the weight of 
my responsibility to public opinion for its exccutioih 
•This is unavoidable, and 1 do not, therefore, shrink 
from it; but to enable those to whose judgment it 
will be necessarily submitted, to form a more {Rxni- 
ratc opinion as to whctlier it accomplishes the end it 
j)roposes, I may be permitted to state briefly the plan 
on whrch 1 have endeavoured to (ronstruct it. 

In reading books of travels for myself, I have 
always desired to be placed by the author, as mu«;h 
as possible, in his own situation; to be brought, in 
short, by his descriptions, as imarly as can be, to 
the condition of 1)eiijg his travelling coqipainon; to 
see things in the same order of succession {is he him- 
self saw them; to t)« made acquainted with the mi-, 
nuter incidents of his lite, as well a^ with the moi’e 
jiromiricnt; tosbecomc familiar with flic inconveniences 
to which'he w{^ subjected, as well as with thp plea^ 
sures he enjoyed; to partake ofliii? indignation at the 
wTong, as ffilly as with his adiniratien of the righf; tq* 
be, in short, contipually* itresent witij him 4n all his 
vicissitudes, and to sympathize with him in all his 
joys and sorrows, b;^ whatever cau^ produced. Fdr 
this reason, 1 have alw'ays prefcrreif the form of the ac¬ 
tual diary, in whjph the incidents and feelings «n; trans¬ 
ferred to paper while fresh and*new. But <as I liave 
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Diysdlf, when residing in anj*^ country, state, city, 
Eu strong desire to know at least the prominent paHs 
of their'history and progress, as far.'as they can be 
traced; so I desire that others shall share the pledstire 
of my investigations in this* respect; and such brief 
historical sketches are accordingly introduecd. * ihit 
as the actual condition of things is of far greater im¬ 
portance than the past, especially in a new and rising 
country like the United States, this* portion of the 
subject has been most elaborately treated in every* 
case, and wall be found to embrace ample details of 
the topography, public and private buildings, insti¬ 
tutions, manufactures, commerce, population, man¬ 
ners, customs, and peculiarities, of all the cities and 
towns ; while in the provinces, the general character 
of the soil and country, its scenery, climate, an<l 
l)roductions, statistics of area, comparative fertility*, 
population, resources, public works, and financial 
condition, have the greatest share of attention be¬ 
stowed on them. 

Of general topics, belonging to every part of the 
country equally, those of political institutions, reli¬ 
gion, morals, education, literature, social intercourse, 
and domestic relations, will be found to be 'most 
frequently described and discussed and wherever 
it has been practicable to corroborate my own views 
'by riathc authorities, whether among the popular 
writers of the country, or 'fnmi tlicir public journals, 
I have availed myself freely of these sources, partly 
t6 satisfy the English reader li^fche pi'obable sound¬ 
ness 6f my>conclusions, and partly to lot the American 
reader also see that it is not, as he might otherwise 
suppose, the erroneous impressions' of a foreigner. 
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^ of whose authoritjT they are peculiarly jealous* iu 
ma^rs of national concern, but the deliberate con-. 
viction of some “of fhe leadinfj public writbrs of' 
thei/«(Jwn country, against whicji ho such objection 
can be raised. ^ ^ ' • 

It%iU be inferretV froxft this, that nfy^ views of 
American institutions and manners artf not always* 
of the most favourable kind: and this I am ready 
to'avow. I vftifeed the country neither predisposed 
t» admire nor condemn ; but most sincerely desirous 
.of seein'j the actual condition of things, and most 
, firmly resolved to describe them as they appearc<l to 
me, whether for good or for evil. To su])pose that 
1 may not in some cases have received imperfcct 
impressions, and in others have formed erroneous 
conclusions* would be to suppose a freedom from the 
ordinary frailty and fallibility of mortals. 'I'o siuih 
an exemption, 1 ho]>c 1 should be the last to make 
any claim. But this at least I can assert with con¬ 
fidence, that I have always endeavoured* to investi¬ 
gate (jjirefully the facts placed within my reach; that 
I ^ave been quite .as.anxious to form correct deduc¬ 
tions from these when ascertained; find never having* 
indulged the national antipathy towards foreigners, 

whieh has alwav/ seemed so offensive to me ia the 
• • *' * • 
writings of too many of my own countrymen, J am not 

conscious of having been influence^ by such a fbeliiig, 

in any censures which I* ifiay have felt it right to 

express. .From the peculiarly cpiick sensitiveness oi‘ 

the American people*,to the censuras of foreigners,* 

and of English writers above *all others, Bliavd no 

doubt I ^hall he. condemned by many of tlie pjjrty 

journals in that country, for some of the observations 
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which I have felt it my duty t6 make, om subjects 
. connected with their institutions and , manWirs; 
while,* on the other hand, I expect as little justice from 
the party journals of m'y own country, who wHV con¬ 
demn me perhaps as fier6ely, for the eulogies I feel 
bound to bestow, on the manifold advantages sfijoyed 
< by the people of the United States, over most of the 
countries of.the Old World. Between these two 
extremes, I shall, however, hope to find, in the mode¬ 
rate and impartial judgment of those who love truth 
wherever it is to be found, and who think it is as 
much a duty to condemn what is evil as to praise 
what is good, a sufficient counterbalance to the se¬ 
verity of the criticisms on both sides of the Atlantic, 
which I am prepared to expect. 

On one other topic I may venture to* say a word 
or two in explanation. Throughout the United 
States, the complaint is almost universal, that English 
travellers, especially, have abused the hospitality of 
some, and Jjctrayed the confidence of others, by making 
public what was never intended, or thought likely, to 
be so exposed; and much bitterness of disappoint- 
‘ ment and anger of feeling has been occasioned thereby. 
There is unfortunately too much of .truth in the ac¬ 
cusation—though the hmglish are jmt more in fault 
in this . betrayal of confidence, and abuse of hos- 
, pifalitj', than soipc American travelleis who have' 
visited 'and described Eli^and. v But in both, it is 
no doubt an offence that deserves to he punished 
'with public cenfure; first, for jts injustice and ingra¬ 
titude ; and nex't, because it has a tendency to lessen 
thq. disposition of • even the most generous and high- 
minded‘in each country to extend their hospitality 
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and attentiohs’to the\:itizens of tlie other. I fio^e 
:uid i^licvc tiuit I have avoided this evil; 1 •am sure 
at least^that 1 havt; earnestly endeavoured to do so; 
and *i^memhering, as I shall always he prompt and 
proud to do, the many warm and afFcctionate.frieud- 
ships ifl,had,theniappi|^ess to form among* the Ame¬ 
rican people, I should feel the deepest regret, if 
imy thing to which 1 gave publicity rc 82 )ecting their 
cogntry or theiasqjvcs, should weaken our reciprocal 
n^gard, or render my name and memorj' less revered 
among them or their children, tlian it has hitherto 
liad the Iftjiiour and good fortune to he. 
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De|)arture from England—Arrival at New York—Address to tlic 
American public issued on lauding—Different courses of lec¬ 
tures delivered in the city—Attcn^ncc at public' me^cSjls for 
benevolent objects—New York State Temperaneb Society— 
New York Peace Society — Meeting on the subject of Public 
Education—New York City Tract Society—Total Abstinence So¬ 
ciety—Ladies Meeting for the Orphan Asyhjm—Meeting of jthe 
Friends of Sailors’ Homes—Visit to one ot the establishments of 
this Institution — Admirable arrangement for the comforts 'of 
seamen—Political cxcumon to Newark with the Hon. Daniel 
Webster—Visit to jmlling places at the time of elcct'on—Legal 
and clerical parties—Intellectual soirees. 

It was on the 7tt of September, 1837, that we left 
London for New York. The packet-ship, in whicli 
we had engaged cabins, was the President, Captain 
Chadwick; and our party consisted of Airs. Buck¬ 
ingham, my youngest son, then about twelve years 
of age, and myself. We were accompanied to the 
ship by the other members of our family and friends; 
and the prospect of so long" a separation, as that 
which we contemplated, made our adieus motv; than 
usually painful. 

During oui tedious passiige down the jBritish 
Channel, the sight of the often-;ecn, and well-re- 
meihhered “ white cliffs of Albion,” excited recol- 
ketions' of the joy with which I hailed them on my 
last return from exile, that contrasted powerfully 
wdth the opposite emotions with which I now ho- 
i held them fading from my view; and'Hhis found 
vent in some Effusions, whitii sufficiently indicate 
the frapae of mind in which they were penned.* 

* See Appendix, No. I. and II. 
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Thc^e wfUi'iidtliiiig of stifficientantorest or navelty 
in the sea voyage across tl *c Atlantic,•notliiiig peculiar 
in Ac ship or Inn* e(iuipment, nothing even in the 
nunjbet or cliai’ahtei* of ouv fellow-passcngers* to 
require any special notice; an(l*(;xccpt in the ciijoy- 
ment^of domestic society and books, so fujl eff delight 
everyvvTicte,* but espdSially when cut off • from the 
world in the comparative solitude of the ocean, there' 
was nothing beyond the common incidents or ploji- 
sufes of an ordinary sea voyage. 

* Our passage was of more than usual length, occu- 
•pying fonty-three days; the general average of out¬ 
ward voyages not exiteeding thirty <lays. We had, 
however, a great prevalence of contrary winds, and 
much boisterous and unpleasant weather; though 
the season of the year is one in which this is not 
V(!ry common. 

It was on the ll)th of October that we first ssiw 
the American coast, a part of Long Island, to the 
eastward of New York; and soon after receiving on 
hoard a pilot, we made* all sail with a fine*hreezc for 
the entrance of the harbour by Sandy Hook, which 
wetreached early irt tile afternoon. From thence wo 
proceeded up through the Narrows towards the city, 
and anchored of^ 4he Battery about five o’clock. 

It is difficult TO speak without an air of exagge- 
.ration, of th» beauties of this short trip, ft*Qm the 
entrance of the harbour dot the ahehorage ground. 
They were, however,* so numerous and so enchanting, 
that my oflly regret was at the rapidity with which, 
we passed by the scvefhl objects thatt succeeded oach 
other. The time of the year was undoubtedly fa¬ 
vourable, and added much to the splendour *of the 
scene, in thq rich autumnal tints with u^hich the 
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foliapre on all the surromiding hill.s ^as c.’owned; 
and the time of day was. etjually advantageous, as it 
'■ was just before the full glow of a western sur -set. 
The Narrows, formed by the nearly approaching 
cliffs of Staten Island on the west, and Long' Island 
on the oast, is one of the most strikjngly interesting 
straits of entrance that caii be conceived, to the' more 
expanded harbour into which it opens ; and its beauty 
is much increased by the number of little villas scat¬ 
tered over the surface of the hills on either side, con¬ 
trasting their almost snowy whiteness with the rich 
greens, and yellows, and scarlets, and browns, ^f the au¬ 
tumnal foliage in which many of them arc embosomed. 

As we advanced upward, the variety of the scenery 
presented continual charms, and the first sig^it of the 
city of Now York, with the lofty spires of its numer¬ 
ous qhurches rising from the interior—thq tall masts 
of its crowded fleets fringing the outline of the entire 
mass of houses, while distinctive signals were w’aving 
from the greater number of the mast-heads—added to 
ships of war forming the squadron now about to 
sail on an exploring expedition—the opening views 
.of the East River, Long Island, and Brookl’m, 
which lie to tho right of New York, as you look 
toward it from the south--and thq still greater ex¬ 
panse of thO'noble Hudson River,'and the opposite 
city of, Jersey, which are seen to the left hand, or on 
the west—^produced a epup^ d’ceil which few sea-ports 
could parallel, and none that I have ever entered 
could surpass. ^ ■* 

Soon after aq^JioriKg, we took leave of our floating 
residence; and landing at the Battery, we were taken 
to one'of the principal hotels in the lower part of the 
Broadway, called.,the Mansjpn House, or Bunker’s, 
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;where*,ire fouiiAaccommoilatkin for the nighf; but 
being uaable to irthke arrangements for our'jfcr- 
ma!|8nt stay tliere, for want of room, we took up our 
quarters at the adjoining house, which was what is 
called‘a private boarding-holise, and here for the 
present we made our home. . 

A#we,j*cinaine(l in,.New York for sevefal montlis, 
and as I availed myself of every opportunity that, 
presented itself during that period to see whatever the 
city contained, and to mingle as much as possible with 
the various classes of its inhabitants, I shall endea- 
,vour to condense my description of the whole into a 
general 5nd continuous picture, embracing all those 
details which occupied many different days in col¬ 
lecting, and most of which required and received that 
subsequent revision, which time and re-examination 
< an alone secure. 

Before entering on this, however, I may offer the 
following short notice of my own labours, as those 
which were most instrumenhil in bringing me in 
contact with the most .intelligent and respcctahle of 
the inhabitants, and leading to many delightful 
friendships, of which J shall long cherish a pleasing 
and gi’ateful remembrance. • ' 

Sooh after n^ landing, I presented the numerous 
letters of introduction with which I had been favqurcd 
by friends in England to families or the greatest 
influence her|; and this brou^^ht us «,t once into tlie 
midst of a most ejitonsife*circle of ^igrceaJde ac¬ 
quaintances* As considerable public curiosity hjul 
begun to be .awaken(|^, however, by,my visit to the’ 
United States, from the notice talwn of k by’the 
public j<>umals,, J, thought it the shortest and most 
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clFcctivc method of corrcciing erroneous impi^essions, 
an& placing the motives and object of my visit in their 
. true light, to issue an Address on this subject.* 

My courses of lectures, descriptive of Egypt and 
Palestine, were soon aitcrwartis announced; aild .as 
the great length of the city, as well as.the difference 
in the cW^es of society that reside in difFei;ei;t tpiar- 
tors rendered it desirable to have more than one place 
for their delivcrj', an arrangement was made to give 
■ one of the courses at Clinton IlaU, near the centre, 
for the mercantile classes; and one at the StuyvesaEt 
Institute, at the northern extremity of Broadway, 
for the more opulent and fashionable classes who 
reside in that newly built and elegant quarter of the 
town. Both these lecture rooms were well adapted 
for their purpose, and capable of accommodating with 

ease—the former about 700, and the latter about 500 
auditors ; and each coui*se ivas so well attended, that 
while the Clinton Hall was usually filled, the Stuy- 
vesant Institute became too crowded, and many indi¬ 
viduals wwrc unable to obtain admission. This 
obliged us to remove to the chapel of the University, 

> a beautiful gothic building, forming- part of the 
‘general edifiae in Washington Square, which was 
cheerfully gi-antcd to me by the prcsjdent and chan- 
c*ella»", and the remaining loctures qf my course were 
delivered there to very crowded audiences. 

. After the close, of these two courses & New York, 
I was invited,by a requisition, signed by about 100 
of the principal residents of Brooklyn, to visit 
*tlicm, and dcliv.er the same let tju'es at the Lyceum of 
theft: city. In f^is duty I was agreeably occupied for 

• Sas Appendix, No. III.- 
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about ^ month’ crpgsin^' over from New Yopki to 
Brookl 3 fn on each evening in a carriage, which drives 
into the steam fe^ry-boat, and is convoyed to the other* 
side across, the East River, without the necessity of 
■tho^senger leaving his vehicle; an«^returning by 
the s^me mode»«fter the Iqpture was ovei; 'The lec¬ 
ture rodin *at the Brrfoklyn Lyceum, lil^ that at the 
Stu)rvesant Institute in New York, is built in the 
form of the old Greek theatre, semicircular, with the . 
rsmgcs of seats rising in succession behind each other; 
]?ut, though Brooklyn is by much the smaller place, 

‘—the population of New York being about 300,000, 
and that of Brooklyn 30,000—^its lecture room is 
much larger, more lofty, better proportioned, and was 
filled ewry night by a larger audience than had yet 
attended any of the lectures in New York. 

At the* termination of the Brookl 3 m course, I was 
still further detained for six weeks longer in New 
York, to repeat my course on Egypt at the Stuyvesant 
Institute ; to give a second course on Palestine at the 
lecture room of St. Luke’s church in Hudson Street: 
and a«third course on Egypt and Palestine combined 
at4thc Chatham Streef chapel, each in different quar- - 
ters of^the city, and attended by different classes of 
auditors—that fe,t the Stuyvesant averaging 6(X); 
that at St. Luke’^ in Hudson Stneet,, about 200;’ and 
.that in Chatham Street chapel not less thaif ^OOtf; 
each being up* to the fullest (tqiacity of the reactive 
places to contain. * “ 

Independently of these labours on my own account, •> 
I had the pleasure t<f«assist at» the ^bllowing public 
meetings,^ which were fixed for those cvenipgs on 
which my own labours were suspend^; and although 

VOL. I. 
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these intervening -days were orjginauy set aside for 
rest, I was too hnppy in the appropriation of^them to 
•Hhe objects named, to regret for a foment the eltra 
labour they involved. , • ' • , 

The first of these public meetings was held & the 
Tabernacle^ a large chwch or cneeting-housc in 
Broadway, ^ advocate and |jromote tile 'cause of 
* Temperance. The Tabernacle is one of the largest 
^ places of worship in New York, and will contain 
nearly 3000 persons. On this occ4sion it was filled 
to overflowing, and large numbers were imable (6 
obtain admission. At half-past seven the qhair was ■ 
taken by S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., and the meeting 
was opened with. prayer by the Rev. M. Duffield. 
I was then introduced to the audience by a short 
address from the chairman; after which I spoke for 
about two hours, giving the history of the temperance 
reformation in England, the efforts made in the 
House of Commons, the evidence procured by its 
committee of inquiry, and the recent progress of the 
question in the public mind in Britain, followed by 
some general arguments in favour of the cause, as 
t applicable to this and every 'other country on the 
globe. The audience, large as it was, evinced the 
deepest interest in the subject; aCid the meeting 
closed with a more4han usual expression of enthu- 
skism. ‘ , 

The^ second of these public meetings was one held 
by the New York Peace Society", which took place in 
Chatham Street chapel. Tnis building;.though not 
so Jarge as th^ Tabernacle, v^U comfortably accom¬ 
modate 2000 persons seated; and when the aisles 
and all other standing places are filled, 2500 can be 
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admits. . Every pjart of it was crowded on the prosent 
oc^ioh, and many went away for want of room. The 
chair wasr taken jit seven, and the meeting was opened 
by. safcrcd music,' vooal and instrumental, beautifully 
executed by a very numerous and well-trained choir. 
Herj also, as at riic Tabeijiacle, the deepest attention 
was maififebted ; and* during the two hoj^rs of my ad¬ 
dress,—which was devoted to an exposition of the hor¬ 
rors and miseries of War, its injustice, and the long^ 
train of evils which it inflicted on mankind, the desi¬ 
rability of its abolition, and the practicability of 
• establisljing a Congress of Nations, to which, as to a 
supreme tribunal, all those disputes between nations, 
now settled by an appeal to the. sword, might be 
referred for adjudication, and war thus be averted,— 
nothing could exceed the interest evinced by the 
hearers, «r the unanimity of the approbation with 
which these statements and sentiments were received. 
The meeting was closed, as it was opened, by sacred 
music, and the efiect was altogether most impressive 
as well as agreeable. * 

Th« third public meeting that I attended was to 
adrocate and promote Che cause of National Education. • 
This \yas held in the Tabernacle, on Tuesday the 
14th of December, and attended by as many as the 
building would Contain. The meeting was called 
,by John OrvUlc Taylor, Esq.,, a gentleman Wjio h4s 
taken a deep ihterest in ijie, promotion of education 
and the improvemeAt of the common* schools, and 
who for soriie years past has given his time almost, 
exclusively to this obj&ct. At ^evenjo’clock. on .the 
motion of Col, Stone, the editor of one of the prin¬ 
cipal daily newspa^rs, Samuel Mot^ Esq., a member 
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wh6 employ sixteen paid missioifiaries, al Regular an- 
.nual salaries, to* devote their whole time to visi|'ng 
the most wretched and abandoned ^part of ’the popu¬ 
lation in their own dwellings,* and, by the of 
printed’ tracts, conversation, admonition, and persua¬ 
sion, incline them to change, thelr’*modes life, 

,attend to Ihfe better management of their temporal 
affairs, and devote some portion of their time to spi- 

• ritual ones. These missionaries are assisted in th^ir 
benevolent labours by the voluntary services of eleven 
hundred male and female district visitors, who, day 
by day, devote some portion of their time to the same 
object, and arc instrumental in rescuing largo num¬ 
bers every year froVn profligacy and dissipation; pre¬ 
vailing on hundreds to join the Temperance Society, 
to become more economical and industrious, to attend 
public worship, to send their children to the Sunday 
schools, and so to amend their lives in industry, so¬ 
briety, morals, and religion, as to become changed 
beings—^b.etter husbands, better wives, better parents, 
better children, and better members of the commu- 

• nity. , , 

At 7 o’cloak the chair was taken by the presid&t 
of the Society,*’Zachariah Lewis, Esq., a venerable 
oldgpntleman, above seventy years of age. 'Music was 
then performed by fhe New York Academy of Sacred 
Music? assisted«lw the choir of the TsEbemacle, the ■ 
building in vjjhich we were assembled; and nothing 
could be more chaste or perfect than its execution. 
•Prayer was theji offered up bj^ the Rev. t)r. Ferris, 
of, Ae Roformed^Dufeh churen; after which the an¬ 
nual reports of the secretary and treasurer niere re^, 
an^ speeches wpre delivered in support of the objects 
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of the* Society by Jbiie ^.ev. M. Remington, of 'the 
M^thotfist church, the Rev. J. W. Cooke, of the 
Episcopal churob, the Rev. Silas Ilsley, of the pap-» 
tisfc jBurch, and the'Rev. W. Adams, of the ]h*es- 
hyterian church; thus embracing ministers of the 
principal religiOuS bodies ip the city. Atintervals of 
about an hour apart, two other pieces of taered music 
wore performed by the members of the Academy 
and the choij united, each with equal sweetness, 
and skill, adding greatly to the charm of the 
proceedings. It was half-past nine before I was 
’ called on by the chairman to terminate the business 
of the evening by a closing address; and though the 
subject and the interest I felt in nt drew me on be¬ 
yond half-past ten, the attention was as profound and 
unbroken pt that late hour as in the earliest part of 
the evening, A collection was made at the close of 
the whole, for the funds of the Society, by which a 
sum of 3,500 dollars was realized, a substantial proof 
of the sincerity and zeal of those who contributed it. 

The fifth public meeting that I attended was that 
of th% Total, Abstinence Society, or that branch of, 
the Temperance Society which recommends the en-« 
tire abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage, -and avoids the use of wine, beer, or any 
other drink that*can produce intoxication, as much 
as ardent spirits. This meeting vas held, in me 
Methodist cfiapel in Gi^eu Street, which vjps filled ' 
in every part; and about twenty clergymen, minis¬ 
ters, and members of the board or committee, were on 
tbe platform. Several speeches web® delivered on the 
subject qf temperance, and, in the intervals, appropriate 
music was performed; and one or two odes and’hyihns. 
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written for the occasion, were «^ng by -the "choir. 
My own effort waS reserved for the closing ad{fress,tias 
^ad J)een done on all the previous o|:casion9 of such 
public meetings; and the effect of the whole” ^as, 
to add a very considerable number of members tb 
the Total Abstinence Sopiety, by*^ persons coiji^ 
forward, after the proceedings ‘were over, to enter 
their names, sign the pledge to abstain from all that 
pan intoxicate, and contribute to the., funds of the 
institution. 

The sixth public meeting at which I assisted, was 
the anniversary of the Half Orphan Asylum* which 
was held at the Stuyvesant Institute, on Wednesday, 
the 10th of Janumy, 1838, at noon. There had 
existed, previous to this, an orphan asylum for those 
unhappy children who had lost both thei? pai'ents; 
but many little objects of charity who had dost only 
one, though that surviving parent should be helpless, 
were shut out from admission by the terms of its 
constitution. It w'as to meet such cases as these, that 
this second institution was forhied. Its projectors, 
supporters, and managers, were ladies, and the^good 
they had already effected was sufficiently proved li/y 
the exhibition of about a hundred little children, of 
both sexes, who had been saved froin certain want 
and probable* viec and misery by their benevolent 
exmtionsl The. funds'were supplied w4iolly by an- 
‘nual subscriptions’ and .voluntary donations; and it 
was impossible to hear the report read, and witness 
the amount of benefit securetV without being de¬ 
lighted tq find ho?? small an amount of money, judi¬ 
ciously applied, will procure a large amount pf good; 
antf without being at the same tipie' surprised, that 
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mankind ai% so sloRifn legming that the pleasures of 
bouf volence are at once tjie cheapest? the most exqui- 
site, and *the nfcst enduring that man can enjoy. ‘ 
The pieeting was very numemus, though compost 
almost wholly of ladies; and the proceedings were 
condijq|;ed, and’laddres^es i^ade, by the chaimian, the 
Rev. Dr. Peters, the secretary who read d;he report, 
the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, and myself. 

.The seventh,public meeting in which I took a part, 
ij(as held at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday, the l6th of 
January, for the purpose of presenting to the commu- 
*nity of ISfew York the claims which the Seamen of the 
port had on their sympathy and aid, with a view to 
induce the public to assist in rescuing them from the 
snares and temptations by which sailors are sur- 
roundeld ami beset on landing, and providing for them 
comfortable, orderly, and temperate boarding-houses, 
to Ikj called Sailors’ Homes. From the interest I had 
always taken in the welfare of this deserving but neg¬ 
lected class of beings in my own country, my atten¬ 
tion was naturally draira to their condition*bere j and 
1 fouifd, on inspection and inquiry, that here, as in 
Ehgland, the sailor is hardly permitted to tread the. 
shore, .after his arrival from a long voyage, before he 
is beset and surrounded with an unprincipled gang of 
grog-shop keepers, pawnbrokers,•procuresses, crimj^ 

• and other ‘•land-sharks,” as* they g,re mos’t.appi^ 
priately called, all anxious to.mak^the unsuspecting 
victim their prey. iHe is then decoyed by flattering 
words, and the offer o^ money for his immediate wants 
before his wages artf paid, t6 soine low .boarding 
house, attached to which, or near at hand, arp all the 
vicious alluremenfs of intoxicating drink, gaming,ddHc- 
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ing,"women, and dvery thing thsjt can df-aw his money 
from his pocket f so that by these joint,influence^^ he 
is qften drained of the whole eanifings of a year of 
peril and hardship at sea, in tlte short space ol‘ p, sin¬ 
gle week, at the end* of which he has to embark again 
upon the ocean, without pven.the InS&ns of ppychas- 
ing suffiefenA clothes &r his voyage, or leaving any 
provision for his &mily or kindred behind him. 

To remedy this evil, some benevolent ladies had 
been prevailed on to set the example of establishing ,a 
single Sailors’ Home, which I went with my family to 
visit on the morning of the day of our meeting. We' 
found it all that could be desired—a good kitchen, 
well furnished with every requisite—a clean and airy 
mess-room for eating—a large sitting-room, well pro¬ 
vided with plain furniture—and useM and entertain¬ 
ing books for reading—spacious and well^ventilated 
dormitories, with clean and wholesome beds, and am¬ 
ple room for the sailors’ chests and hammocks—and, 
above all, a “ sick bay,” as it is called by sailors—a 
large open room used as a hospital for the men. 
The establishment was presided over by Captain 
>Gulson, a seaman of experience and good character, 
assisted by his idfe and sister, who managed aU. the 
household supplies and arrangements, while he super¬ 
intended the- general discipline. *'A physician at- 
t^dedethe hoqse weekly, or oftencr iP> required, to 
prescril^fi for thoie who meeded it; and a chaplain 
read prayers, morning and evening, and conducted 
public worship on Sundays, 'l.'he food \t’as simple, 
but jwholpsome ^d afliple. No spirits, wine, beer, or 
any othpr stimulating drink, was permitted,, to enter 
th(f establishment; nor was smoking,* the great aux- 
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iliary tfnd promoter,of drinking, allowed within* the 
wal^. The number of sailors at present hoarding 
here were? fortyK which was as many as the house 
woul^ •comfortably aocommo4ate; hut more than a 
hundrtHi had been shipped front the house since its 
estabjishment, wnly two months since,—captains of 
ships pr^femng to take them from henoc,“ as being 
better assured of their sobriety, only one failure 
in which had, taken place since the house was 
opened. The siun charged to each of the seamen 
for board and lodging, with every thing in the most 
•comforta^Jle abundance, was only three dollars, or 
about twelve shillings sterling, per week; and this 
was found to be sufficient to cover all the expenses 
of the establishment. Thus, economy was added to all 
the other attractions of this Home; as, for much worse 
fare in the ordinary boarding-houses, from four to five 
dollars are charged, independently of the constant 
drain for drinking, and other vicious indulgences, of 
all the men’s surplus money; while those who live in 
the Sailors’ Home are 'easily persuaded to* put their 
wages*received into the Savings’ Bank, and thus to 
accumulate, instead of dissipating and destroying, their 
hard-cy,mcd gains. • 

The ebject of this meeting was to present these 
facts to the cpiniHunity, and appeal fo fhem in*su^ 
port of sucl» institutions, which, wjth thefr«aid, it 
would be easy to multiply, Jirgt.in Ndw York, qpd then 
in every other port’of the country. It was matter 
of surprise*Md regret to me, to find that not a singla 
shipowner or merchant of nottj waS*presen|; on. the 
platform,of the meeting; though they whq amass 
their fortunes hy'^he enterprise of’sailors, ought tm- 
doubtedlv to have taken the lead on’such a subfoct. 
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But4he principal*supporters ofi were the ladies of 
the New York Bethel Union, and some miiiistei^ of 
the ^gospel and philanthropic laynj^n, wholly uncon¬ 
nected with shipping,, commercej or trade.* ^ The 
meeting was very numerously attended, and addressed 
by the lie\^ Mr. Greenleaf, secretary, and edijjor of 
the Nauticul Magazine; the iRev. Mr. Elhott, who 
had been himself a sailor in early life up to the ago 
^ of thirty, and bad afterwards entered the ministry ; 
and by myself. Great sympathy was manifested and 
expressed by the audience, which exceeded 3000 j)er- 
sons, and a very liberal collection was madejin aid of 
the fund forming for the purpose of sotting on foot 
more such Homes <as this, by paying the first cost of 
their fitting up and furniture, and so keeping the 
rate of expense to the seamen, below the standard 
of ordinary boarding-houses, and yet sufficiently high 
to maintain the establishment out of its own weekly 
receipts, as soon as it had been set up in the manner 
described. 

When all the public institutions that solicited my 
aid had been thus assisted, at the public meetings held 
on their behalf, I had hoped to have enjoyed some 
intervals of repose, between the days on which my 
lectures were announced to be delivered,- as I found 
the labour of public speaking and private visiting 
every dslyj to be a little more than was congenial to 
health or comfort,'' Bot J was not permitted to enjoy 
even these■ ooiasional intervals*of repose, as I was 
.pressed into the ^service of individual and collective 
chajnty, to give''‘somO public iectures, first, for the 
benefit,of a family of respectability, who had been 
well off in England^ came here, ijuffered losses and 
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sickness, and were,stow in great*distress; and so- 
con^Jly, "for the benefit o? the poor* in a district or 
quarter of the V>wn where the English and Irish'*' 
emigrants chiefly reside, before they are drained off 
to the Western states, and where the misery and 
suifering, among these emigrants, seemed^tojlmo to be 
equal to’lany thing th'at I had seen at home. 

In addition to those opportunities which my own 
several courses of lectures, and the assisting at those 
public meetings, *afibrded me of becoming acquainted 
with the most intelligent and benevolent members of 
•the comijiunity, we visited, in company with the direc¬ 
tors of the institution themselves, almost all the public 
establishments of the city connected with moral or 
social improvement, of each of which an account will 
be given in its proper place. 

I passed an entire day also with the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, the eminent senator from Massachusetts, in 
a public visit made by him to his political friends at 
Newark, one of the principal cities of New Jersey, 
alxtut ten miles fronf New York, during which I 


saw » great deal to admire in the picture which it 
puesented of the people among whom we were placed., 
I was taken by several friends 4o the different 


polling places of the wards, during the exciting election 
of members for the legislature, which occurred With^ 
, the first month of our stay,here, and which wiis 


said to have agitated the Tyh 9 lp country more than any 


election for many years. In additidh to all this. 


we were invited to dine and pas^ the evening with 
so many families in t?»e first cfrclesnf societ;^, thaj: we 
had the qpportimity of becoming personally acquainted 
with all the leadif^g members of .the commimky, and 
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seeing the state ©f manners ip every •class, -and in 
every variety of«aspect. 

I was introduced also to the lc0-iing members of 
the* legal profession, by being • invited to their club, 
where about fifty of the principal gentlemen of the 
bench a^jd the bar meet every Saituvday evening at 
the houses ^ 5 )f the members in rotation, and thus had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
greatest number of the judges, the principal barris¬ 
ters, and the most eminent of the attorneys, for some 
of each class belonged to the club. 

The great body of the clergy and ministers of the 
gospel were among my most frequent visitors and 
companions, our bibours in assisting at the various 
public meetings bringing us much togetherbesides 
which, they were among the most constant attendants 
on my lectures. In addition to this, the chancellor 
of the University, the Rev. Dr. Matthews, invited 
several parties of the most eminent among the scien¬ 
tific professors and literary men of New York, to 
meet me ’ at his official r^idence. These two 
classes of soirees, the legal and the clerical# were 
^among the most intellectual 3,ndr agreeable I ever 
remember to have met with anywhere, not even ex¬ 
cepting the delightful literary soirees of London and 
Paris; for thpugji, at these, the number and eminence 
oLthe ^tinguished injlividuals present.were always 
greater than here j yet, in .the parties of the legal, 
clerical, and liierary men in New York, there was a 
simplicity of manners, and an intensity of 4interest in 
the subjects that-engaged theire'attention, which was 
particularly charming. 

At t'he most moderate calculation that can be 
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made, think ^hat, duriilg the four months of ^our 
stay in New York, 1 * became personally acquainted, 
by Atroductien and interchange of calls and visits, 
with nearly 500. individuals; while those who 
attended my courses o^ lectures, delivered in different 
parts of the cit^ ^and formed the audiences of the 
severaltpublic meetings at which I assiste^^xceeded 
20,000 in number; so .that I was as generally and 
extensively known to the inhabitants, as any man 
could well becoma in that space of time. 

• It was from such sources, and such opportunities 
as these, that I drew the information, and made the 
observations, which I have committed to paper, re¬ 
specting the city, and the objects of interest it con¬ 
tains. Having no preconceived nations to establish 
or defend, no theory of society to maintain, nor any 
interest whatever to serve, I believe that I brought 
to the execution of this task as much of impartiality 
as human nature will ailmit of one’s exercising on 
topics like these; and, if to some, my estimate should 
appear too high, or to pthers too low, my. justifica¬ 
tion is, that 1 have aimed at no standard but that of 
truth; and whether ifc made in favour of or against 
the objects spoken of, I have been sodntent on its 
discovery, that I could not forego ?lie pleasure of 
freely expressing ^ whether acceptable or otherwise. 

The following, then, is the result of iny ipquiriiyf 
•and observations on New York*, dupilg my residence 
in that city. 
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Hbtory of Now Ydrk from 1609 to 1838-i-'Popography and plan 
of tlie city and its environs—Astonisliing rapidity of the incref se 
of population—Comparison of its shipping at different periods— 
Augmentation of its revenue and foreign commerce—Admirabb 
situation chosen for the city — Great advantage *of extensive, 
water-margin—Outline of the plan, and general form of the 
city—Public squargs and oi)cn spaces in New York—Public 
buildings—City Hall, Custom House, Exchange—Churches and 
style of architecture in general use—Hotels and general accom¬ 
modation in them—Theatres and places of amusement'of various 
hinds—Private dwellings—interior—style—furniture— Streets 
and their peculiarities compared with ours—Appearance of the 
principal shops or stores—Number of elegantly-dressed Indies in 
Broadway—Absence of the splendid equipages of England. 


The spot on which the city of New York now^stands, 
was, little more than two centuries ago, a forest, irjha- 
bited by tribes of untutored Indians. It was in 
1609 that the island of Manhattan was first disco- 
vered by an English navigator, H^jiry Hudson, then 
\i the gervice W tlie Dutch West India Company; 
and he found th^ tribes inhabiting it so inhospitable,' 
that they refused to hdld' any intercourse with him 
even for barter and trade- The Indjans of the 
' continent, on th§ opposite shi re of New Jersey, were 
more accessible; and, encouraged by his friendly re¬ 
lations* with them, he sailed up the, great North river 
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for 15{f miles; and gave it the name which it now 
heave—the Hudson. The Dutch availed themselves 
of this disfcoveryKto make a settlement for tradjng 
pui'po^es, high up the i»ivcr, on^an island near the pre¬ 
sent town of Albany, where furs nvere to he obtained 
ahuntjantly; hi«f the hostility of the tribp^nhabit- 
ing the island near the sea, on which New^York now 
stands, was not overcome till three years aftci’wards ; 
the first fort bujlt there by the Dutch being in 1012. 
It was not until 1*023 that the Indians could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to part with the land on which Now 
York is ^uilt; and even then, the settlement formed 
hero was confined to an enlarged fort, where the 
confluence of the two rivcx*s, the North and the East, 
swept round the southern point of the island, and 
made it* a suitable place for a fortification to com¬ 
mand the harbour, as the Battery of the present city, 
which occupies the same locality, does at the pre¬ 
sent time. From this point, as the population in¬ 
creased, the towTi began to extend from the fort 
northward, and it was flien called New Amsterdam. 

In >664, the city was taken by the British, from 
wl«>m, however, if was rescued by the Dutch in 
1673 . . After remaining in their possession for a 
year only, it was restored again to the English ; and 
being then granted by Charles-the-Second to'hisy 
.brother Jamas, the Duke of •York,, its nafa»e was 
changed to New York. Frgm this* time onvjard, its 
population and buildings seem to have made a slow 
but steadiljf Increasing progress ; and the state of the. 
municipal government! and thfe im'pTovcd polica of 
the town,,kept pace with its increase in size. .It was 
in 1684 that thd first city-watch was appointcil, the 
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nuHiber of these •heroes of the night* hping= twelve, 
and their paj* a shilling each per night.. In 
ll)97t the lighting of the city wa^ ' pfovkled for by 
an order, which compelled all persons to put Ughts in 
their windows, under a penalty of ninepence for each 
oraissioh; and every seventh house in each street 
was, in ailition to this, required to harig oui a’pole 
with a lantern and candle Suspended on it, to light 
the street. 

In 1725 the first newspaper was'published in New 
York, called the Weekly Gazette; and in 1729“a 
large library, belonging to Dr. Millington, of Eng- 
land, was presented, after his decease, to the city, by 
the London Society for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. These two events gave an impetus to 
the operations of the public mind; and improvements 
of every kind became more marked than before. It 
was in 1765 that the famous stamp-act, attempted to 
be imposed on the American colonics by the British, 
produced such excitement as to lead to the meeting of 
a congress at New York, composed of delegates from 
other parts of the colonies. Early in 1776 the Ame¬ 
rican army entered New York, and, on the 8thc of 
July in that year. Independence was proclaimed; when 
the celebrated Declaration, signed at Philadelphia 
^niy four days before, by the foun&rs of the Ameri¬ 
can republic, was read to the inhabitarts, and at the 
head of^each brigade of t]ie,army. In the same year, 
however, the "British obtaii:ed a victory over the Ame- 
,rican troops in tl\e battle of Long Island^ and repos¬ 
sessed themselv6s of New York-.' This was in August 
1776 ;,and in September of the same eventful year, 
a dreadful conflagration occurred; which destroj'ed 
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nearly SOO houses, tte whole number being then only 
4,0{i0. ^nd the inhabitants reckoned at 30,000 in 
round numbers. \ 

It was not until sewn years after this, or in 1783, 
that ^Slew York was finally evacuated by the British, 
when the Amerfeam army, led by General 
entered jfnd’took possfession of it; and thc^niversary 
of this event is celebrated every year, with military 
pomp and festivity, under the name of Evacuation 
Day, which happens on the 25th of November. 

It was in this city that the first American congress 
was held, when the members met after the revolution¬ 
ary war, in the year 1785, in the old city-hall; and 
in April, 1789, General Washington was inaugurated 
in the gallery of the same building, as the first presi¬ 
dent of* the United States. 

From this period, the most rapid progress of New 
York may be fairly dated; as it was unquestionably 
owing more to her freedom from foreign dominion, 
and the right to develope and direct her energies in 
the way that seemed best to her, without waiting for 
directions from a distant quarter, than to all other 
caMses put togethef, tliat the amazing increase in size, 
population, and opulence, which New Vork now ex¬ 
hibits, must be attributed. How great that difler- 
ence is, can only be exhibited by .the use. of figui’es. f 
, In 1786 the population was 23,6^14; in’*1836 it 
was 203,007; and at pr<jseqt,it is ffearly 300,000. 

In 1791 the whole amount of the experts from New 
York was 2,’505,465 dollars; in 181,6, only twcnty-fivu 
years afterwards, the mere duties oif baerchandisc,im- 
ported, as paid by the port of New York alone jnto the 
treasury of the Urqted States, was 16 , 000,000 dollars; 
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and’in the year 1S36 the amount of the exports was 
128,663,040, and of the imports 189,980,033 doP^s. 

At the period of Generd Washijtgtdn’snnaugura- 
tion, the whole city of New York was not more , than 
half a mile long, its northern extremity terminating 
south of*tl\p present city-hall; while’-at present, the 
length of city exceeds three ‘miles, and streets are 
paved and lighted, and avenues for buildings laid 
out and prepared, a mile at least beyond that. 

The value of the property in New York, in 1786 , 
is estimated to have been about 12 millions of dol¬ 
lars; in 1823 it was assessed by valuation at 98 mil¬ 
lions of dollars; and in 1834 it was assessed at 218 
millions of dollars.o 

In 1786 the whole shipping of the port .did not 
exceed 120 in number, measuring about 18,000 tons. 
In 1836 they consisted of 2,293 vessels, »of which 
there were 599 ships, 197 1,073 brigs and 

galleys, 412 schooners, and 4 sloops; exceeding 
;350,000 tons. Such is the brief and encouraging 
history of New York. * 

, Of its topography, it will not be difBcult to present 
^n intelligible description. The island of Manhat¬ 
tan, on which the city of New York stands, is a long 
and narrow slip, projecting southward, like a tongue, 
&;pm 'thc point where it is separated from the main 
land; ita length^ora north to south beisgabout four- 
’ teen milgs, and its average breadth not exceeding a 
mile, the area containing about i4,000 acres. The 
£ast river (as it js called, but . in reality* a narrow 
strak, or .arm of the sea,) flow*! down to the Atlan¬ 
tic, along the eastern edge of this long and narrow 
island,'and the Hudson river flows down to the 
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liarbour oi^New Yosit, al^iig tlic western margin rtf the 
sarAe piece of l^nd, so that througWbut the whole of 
the islanfl the b»eadth is nowhere greater than^ tw(t' 
milei across, and in many plac.es it is not more than half 
a milc,the average being about h mile throughout. 

It js impos^blb to ponegive, therefore„%Jjnore ad¬ 
vantageous site for the foundation of a ni^itime city 
than this ; as it furnishes two linos of river frontage,' 
one on the e^t and the one on the west, each o^ 
/ourtcen miles in length j and from the central parts 
of the city, where the streets are open towards the 
‘ water, ^hc two rivei^ may be seen, one on each side, 
from the same point of view, with ships and smaller 
vessels sailing, or at anchor, in sach. Along these 
rivci* fronts, cast and west, as far as the town at pre¬ 
sent extcivls, which is about four miles from north to 
south, thb shores arc lined with wharves, for the ac- 
(;ommodation of vessels of every size and description, 
from the sloop of 50 tons to the London or Liver¬ 
pool packet of 1000 tons; and from the smallest 
steam ferrj-boat to the largest steam-vessels that sail 
frora*Ncw ^ork to;, other ports north and south, 
of it 

Two other great advantages artse from this ar¬ 
rangement of the streets in the plan of the city. The 
first is the free and healthy ventilation‘Of the whoM, 
let the wind come from whate\;er qyarter ifrmay, as 
the full current of air ►is .unimpeded in itg course ; 
and the second is, fhe easy drainage of all the central 
parts, froln the general declivity which proceeds from 
the central ridge- gradually downwkfd to thp water on 
both sides of the city. These advantages not yet 
sufficiently appreciated, nor arc the^ secured by the 
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best*practicable means; bjit ao, wealth-and*popu¬ 
lation increase, they will, no doubt, be. more and more 
’Aralupd, and carefully cherished and pteserved. 

The southern extremity of this' long and narrow 
island, where the Eastern and "Western rivers have 
their confluence, and mingle their lira*l!ers with those 
of the seaf^ occupied by an open grassy plot (about 
‘eleven acres,) planted with trees, and laid out in 
^avel-walks, under the name of the Battery; pro¬ 
jecting beyond whieh, is a castellated edifice, built 
on a ledge of rocks, and now called the Castle Gar¬ 
dens, from its containing within its limits a public 
garden and promenade, and being a place where fire¬ 
works are often exhibited for the gratification of the 
visitors. 

From this Battery, or from the Castle-Gardon be¬ 
yond it, as you look south, the view is varied and 
interesting. Immediately in front of the spectator is 
a small island, called Governor’s Island, containing 
several dwellings, planted around with trees, and 
having at its western extremity a large circular fort, 

. pierced for a great number of cannon, commasding 
ihe channel by which alone ships 'can approach the 
inner harbour. ** Beyond this, to the south-west, is 
another small island, called Bedloe’s Island; and still 
ftirther on, in* the same direction, tMe larger island, 
, called Stdten Island, on which is the to».vn of Ilich- 
' mond, the more recent lyatering-place of New Brigh¬ 
ton, and a number of pretty terraces and villas. 
Through the opening betv een Staten Island on the 
wes4 and. Long Mand on the east, constituting the 
channel pf the Narrows, the Atlantic ocean becomes 
visible tiear the ‘low projection of Sandy Hook. 
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While these‘Varied oljj|ects^present tSiemselvcs in the 
direction of the s|)Uth, the view to the west includes 
Jersey city/on thtt other side of the Hudson, here 
about ^ mile across; «nd on the cast, the city of 
Brooklyn, seated on the heights of Long Island, on 
tlie oth^r side of life East river, at a distanye^nf about 
three-quarters of a mile. 

It is from this point of the Battery, at the extre¬ 
mity of the islapd, that the topography of the city 
ni|iy he most clcsprly traced. Advancing from this 
point northward, though strictly in about a N.N.E. 
threction,^ the great avenue of Broadway extends 
' from the Battery where it begins, to Union Place 
where it terminates, a distance of yearly three miles 
in a dircet line. Beyond this, two large roads conti¬ 
nue the way onward in the same general direction, 
the Haerlcm road diverging a little to the cast, and 
the Bloomingdale road a little to the west, each 
extending to the extremity of the island. For this 
length, of three miles, the city may he said to he com¬ 
pactly built; and for t\to miles beyond thi^, the ave¬ 
nues ai*d streets are laid out, many of them paved and 
lighted, and in several of them, houses are built on 
each side. From Broadway, as from a eommon centre, 
the lateral or cross streets lead out east and west, on 
either side, termifiating at one or other jof the fiver.' 
► fronts, and enabling the passenger, as he goeg up or 
down this great thoroughfare, to* see at almost every 
opening, the ships af the wharfs, at anchor, or imder 
sail. Several groat ^venues, of nearly equal length, 
and breadth with thy principM oilb of Broadiyay, 
run nearly parallel to it on either side, or lengthwise 
of the city,.the principal of which arc Greenwich 
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Street and Hudson Street on the west, near the Noi*th 
river; and the’Bowery, which makes a slight «urve 
and intersects the most densely pgopl’ed T[)art of the 
town, on the east of Broadway, and these arj each 
crossed by streets at nWly right angles. 

The *^l|in of the city^is generally* regular—much 
more re^lar than any of ou^ old citie's ifi feuropc, 
though not so regular as Philadelphia, in this coun¬ 
try, or the new parts of Edinburgh ^and London, in 
Britain. The irregularities are here, as elsewhere, 
chiefly in the oldest parts of the town. From tfie 
Batter}', for about half a mile upward, or one^sixth the 
length of the city, the irregularity is considerable, 
though even here, there are some fine separate man¬ 
sions, noble hotels, and regular terraces of dwellings. 



^he great fire of 18Sd, which destroyed so large a 
portion of the eastern part, comprehending all the 
mercantile quarter near the river, and sweeping away 
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property worth twenty minions of dbllars, has haclTthe 
effeot of‘greatly jmproving the aspect of this section; 
as the ne\^ huil^ngs, though occupying nearly ,the 
samc^ound as the oM ones,, are more substantially 
and more regularly constructed, and give to the 
whol^ guarter dfl hir of uniformity which,it did not 
before possess. 



V 

JPeyond tlfis hjdf mile of length, which extends 
to the open space called the Par^,* the streets 
become m 9 re regular, and the whole aspect of 
the city more modem. As you^ advance higher up. 
towards the termination ofBrpadway, the improve¬ 
ment becomes more and more mdhifes^ and a consi¬ 
derable degree of elegance as* well as regularity reigns 
in all the principal streets at the northern extremity 
of the town. 

Of the public places for air and exercise, ^th 
which the continental cities of Europe arc so.abyn- 
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darJtly and agreeably furnished^ and which London, 
Bath, and some‘'other of the larger cities of England, 
coivtain, there is a marked deficiency in New York. 
Except the Battery, wjiich is Agreeable only ir sum¬ 
mer, th§ Bowling Green is a confined space of 200 
feet long4^ 150 broad; the Pa,rk, \lfhlch is a compara¬ 
tively smM spot of land (about ten acres only) in the 
heart of the city, and quite a public thoroughfare; 
Hudson Square, the prettiest of the whole, but small, 
being only about four acres; and the open space with¬ 
in Washington Square, about nine acres, which is not 
yet furnished with gravel-walks or shady trees—there 
is no large place in the nature of a park, or public 
garden, or public walk, where persons of all classes 
may take air and exercise. This is a defect which, 
it is hoped, will ere long be remedied, as theie is no 
.country perhaps in which it would be more advan¬ 
tageous to the health and pleasure of the community 
than this, to encourage, by every possible means, the 
use of air_^and exercise to a much greater extent than 
cither is at present enjoyed. 

The public buildings are neither so numer(>Us nor 
so striking as, in the cities of older countries. The 
principal cdifi<Se is the City-hall, which occupies a 
commanding situation in the centre of the most po¬ 
pulous part of the city, and surrounded by the open 
space Constituting the'Park. It is 2l6*feet in length 
by 105 in brpadtn. It& front, which is towards the 
south, as well as its ends towards the e^t and west, 
•are built of fine‘white marblp; its foundation was 
laid in 1803, and the Wilding was completed in 1812, 
at an expense exceeding half a million of dollars; yet, 
refcentiy as this date seems, the weason universally 
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alleged fiere'for its iforthyern front* being built of 
browrf frcestonq, i^hile the southern front is of pure 
white marble, is, that the builders never expected 
the city to extend bdyond tljc City-hall, to the 
north; this edifice being then at the northern,extre¬ 
mity oi^ the tQwn**and New York being accwdingly 
about half a mile In length; whereas now, this hall 
has six times as many houses north of it as it has 
south; the city having extended in that direction 
frqpi half a mile to three miles. 



To the houses, 1;herefore, occupying half a rniile 
®f length fronf the Battery to the Qity-haH* this 
edifice presents its marble, front,* while tp the 
houses occupying three miles of length fo the north 
of it, its b:^wn freestpne front is alone presented; 
so that if such a process were ffacticabje, the 
civic authorities would be glad to turn it right 
round, and place its fronts just in the very opposite 
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direction to that in which fhcy now ^tail'd. The 
building is much admired by the people of thft city, 
and its advantageous position occasions ft at first to 
make a favourable inuprcssioit. But on a clojfcr exa¬ 
mination this impression is not sustained. The mn- 
dows are .much too large and tod liume^rous/qp exte¬ 
rior ardiitcctural beauty, though they may be advan¬ 
tageous for interior light and comfort. The central 
tower and dome, surmounted by a ,figure of Justice, 
is not of sutficicnt breadth and massiveness for fhe 
size of the building; but the interior is well disposed, 
and possesses all the accommodation and cpnvenien'ce 
which the business of the court and matters of civic 
jurisdiction require. 

The Custom House and the Merchants’ Exchange, 
both of which were destroyed by the Jatc'fire, are 





described as fine edifices. *They arc about to be 
replaced by otliers, both of which are now in course 
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of ercctten, wind rapiijfy advancing towards comide- 
tioii, • Tito Custom House is to be art exact copy of 
the celebrated Parthenon at Athens, and is ciyi- 
structiyg of fine white marble. It is to be 177 fhet 
long by 8!) wide; and will have at each front a 
splendid^ colonnaflblDf the Dpric order, the gize of the 
pillars 32 Tcet in height and 5 feet in diameter ; the 
centre of the interior hall is to rise in a dome 62 feet 
in diameter; tho^floors will bo supported on arches of 
stone, to be fire-proof, and the cost is estimated at 
about half a million of dollars. The Merchants’ 
Exchange is erecting not far from the Custom House; 
*it promises also to be a very fine building, and not to 
cost less than the sum above named, the estimate 
indeed being somewhat higher. 



The chprehes and places of worship (of which there 
are l62—only 24 of, them built before 1800, and 1-96 
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siiice) are not so remarl^ble',for the •architectural 
beauty of their exterior, in which/hey ard gcBorally 



deficient, as for the elegance and comfort of their inte¬ 
riors, in which they far surpass our churches in Eng¬ 
land. The Episcopalian chui’ches, and the chapels of 
other Christian denominations, (though all arc called 
churches here,) are the same in this respect ;.thc ar¬ 
rangement of the scats into separate pfews, both below 
and in the galleries, is the same as with us ; but every 
seat is comfortably cushioned, and lined, at the back, 
furnished yitt warm caqiets or r«gs for the feet; the 
aisle^are matted to prevent the noise^f the foot; and 
the whole is*w*ll *warme(| with stoves in every part. 
In many caSes, the p ' ws are of highly polished maho¬ 
gany, and the scats are cushioned with'(|amask, exhi- 
bating great richne^ and elegance throughout. The 
box or tub pulpit, so common in England, is cveiy- 
where discarded here; and instead of it, *a platfbnn. 
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ascended to. by a fligiit qjT steps orf cither side, and 
containin'g a reax^ng-desk, and seats ft)r three or four 
persons beirind it, takes its place; a substitution whjch 
greatly improves tbc appearance. 

The hotels are generally on at larger scale than 
in Englmid. ^Thb'^eat Astof-House, whicl; oWlooks 
the Park’from the west side of Broadway, .is much 
larger in area than the’ largest hotel in London or 
Paris ; it makes up GOO beds, and has a propor¬ 
tionate establishment to. suit the scale of its general 
operations. It is built wholly of granite, is chaste 
in its syle of architcctufe, and is called after the rich 
' John Jacdb Astor, its proprietor, who is now' deemed 
not only the wealthiest man in the «ity, but, since the 
death of .Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, is consi- 
ilcred the richest individual in the United States ; his 
income exceeding, it is said, a million of dollars an¬ 
nually, or near £250,000 sterling, from land, houses, 
stocks, and permanent sources, unconnected with the 
risks of trade, from which he has long since retired, 
having realized his inftnense wealth by a long life 
industriously and successfully devoted to the fur trade. 
Th« City Hotel is afso very large. The Washington, 
the Waverley, the Mansion House, Wie American, 
the Carlton, the Clarendon, the Globe, and th(' 
Athenajum, are all Spacious establishmeiit&of the same 
jiaturc ; and erthers of a smaller* size aljpimd ih* every 
quarter. 

Of places 01 puDiic amusement tnere are a great 
number, in«luding sixithcatres, which ai*c well filled . 
every night, though the majority ofVhat w'pidd J>o 
called the jnore respectable classes of societj', tht' most 
opulent, and the mgst religious members of the* com- 
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mifnity, do not generally ,pati?onize, or. approve of 
theatrical exhibitions under their pre^entraailageiaent. 
Tlje large suras paid to English ,and otiier foreign 
actors and actresses wlio visit America is m^de up 
by the attendance of foreigners and persons liot be¬ 
longing* to, either of the ^classes bbft)l’e enumerated; 
and this will hardly be wondered at, when if, is stated 
that every one of these theatres was not only open, 
but presented a combination of new and unusual 
attractions, on the evenings of days kept by the classes 
named as davs of religious obsen^ance—tlie one, the 
day set apart by the proclanftation of the state go¬ 
vernment as a day of public thanksgivingand the 
other, Christmas Aay. 

The private dwellings contain, as must bo the 
case in all large cities, a great variety of kinds and 
descriptions. The older houses arc small,*and mostly 
built of wood, painted yellow or white. These are 
now confined to the residences of the poorer classes, 
and are fast disappearing in every quarter; their 
places being occupied by substantial buildings of 
brick, though here and there are a few with^anite 
fronts. Thp style of decoratidn, in the stepsi of 
ascent, the are* railings, and the doors, is more florid 
and ornamental than in the best parts of London, and 
the interioi^ofi’ .o principal housed may be described 
as spacious, Jiandsomo, and luxurious, with lofty 
passages, good Itair gsges^ large rooms, and costly 
and gorgeous furniture. Therb are many individual 
houses of much .greater splei^our in ljundon than 
any to \je seen i& New York, .especially in the man¬ 
sions ©f the English nobility ; but, on the jvholc, the 
nflraber of large,*coramodious, andAilegantly furnished 
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private ‘dwellings in/New York fs much greater 
in proportion to the whole population than those of 
London, and approaches nearer to the ratio *of 
Edinburgh or Paris. * 

The streets are very unequal ih their proportions 
and cpi^ditiop. *T^c great, avenue of Broadway is 
striking from its continuous and unbroken length of 
three miles in a straight line : but its breadth, about 
eighty feet, is nqjt sufficiently ample for the due pro¬ 
portion to its length. It is, moreover, wretchedly 
paved, both in the centre and on the sides. Large 
holes and deep pits are frequently seen in the former j 
‘ and in tfio latter, while before some houses the 
slabs of stone are large, unifqppo, and level, there is 
often an immediate transition from tliese to broken 
masses of lopse stones, that require the greatest cau¬ 
tion to pas^ over, especially in wet or frosty weather. 
The lighting and cleansing of the streets is not 
nearly so good as in the large towms of England, 
the gas being scanty in quantity, the lamps too far 
removed from each othef, and the bo<ly of scavengers 
both woiik in numbers and deficient in organization. 
Some of the smallci' streets are almost iqipassablc in 
times of rain and snow'; and wrhen not incommoded 
by a profusion of mud or watei*, they are prolific in 
their supply of du^. Many of the stroeti^have trees 
^ilanted along* the edge of the ^foot .pavemfent on 
each side, which, in summei^ .affords an agyeeable 
shade, but in autumfl it has the disagreeable effect 
of strewingi ‘the path« with falling, leaves, and in 
winter it makes the asppet more dredfy. , * 

A custpm prevails, in the principal streets for 
shops, of having Hooden pillars planted along tlie 
voi,. 1 . E * 
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outer edge of tlie pavcmeiit, \Vth horizontal beams 
reaching from ‘pillar to inllar, not mnlikc the otan- 
chions and cross pieces of a rope*walk. * On these 
pillars, usually painted white, dre pasted large pi’intod 
placardg, announciftg the articles sold in the shop 
before which they stand ; am^froifilhe under side of 
the horizontal beam are suspended, by hooks or rings, 
show-boards with printed bills of every colour. This 
is especially the case opposite the bp<)kstores. An¬ 
other purpose which these pillars and beams seine, 
is that of suspending awnings from the houses to the 
end of the pavement in summer, which must niaktt 
the shade grateful to the foot-passenger; nut at all 
other times thesc»woodcn appendages, made as they 
are without rcgai-d to regularity or uniformity, are a 
great drawback to the otherwise good aypciwance of 
the streets. Broadway, which is greatly disfigured 
by these, is therefore inugli inferior to Regent Street 
in London, in the general air of cleanliness, neatness, 
light, sjiaciousncss, good pavement, and tine shops, 
by which the latter is charifcterized; and although 
the number of beautiful and gaily-dressed* ladies, 
who make Jjroadway their inomhig promenade, laiit- 
ing shopping,%i.sjting, and walking at the same time, 
gives it a very animated appearance oii a fine day 
between two: ^<0 and two o’clock ; ^-et the absence of 
handaime cqyipages»and fine horses, swid the fewness 
of wel^dressed §eiitl i^ggn who have leisure to devote 
to morning piomcnadcs of pleasure, occasions Broad¬ 
way to be inferior in the goiif ral effeef |of brilliance 
a»d elegance the throng, of Regent Street on a 
fine day in May, between three and four o’clock. 

^ T-he civil or municipal govcnvfnont of the town is 
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vested m a* mayor, sdderman, and common-council, 
elected annually tby universal suffrage and the ballot, 
at the time when* the election for the legislature? of 
the Stete takes place,* which js annually. Political 
or jiarty considerations appear to weigli more with 
the elf^ors than mere fitnese for the duties of office; 
and accordingly, Whig and Tory strive here*, as they 
do in England, to $11 the municipal body with per¬ 
sons of their owy politics, as if it seemed to them 
ii^possiblc that a good civic or municipal functionar}^ 
could be found, out of the ranks of their own political 
party. Their jurisdiction extends over the city and 
the surrounding waters. The offices ai’e not largely 
paid, nor accompanied by much pafronage; and the 
candidates are rarely considered to be invested with 
much additional dignity by their civic functions. 
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Population of New York—Strangers, residents, merchants, traders 
—Public conveyances, omnibuses, hackney coaclies—Private, 
equipages, carriages, servants—^Male and fqmale society, differ¬ 
ences between them — Private parties, ’ balls and suppers— 
Comparison between English and American soirees—ExpensIVo 
and profuse entertainments given—Condition of the humbler 
classes in America—Political parties. Conservatives, llefonnert, 
Riulicals, Americans, Wbigs, Democrats, Loco-focosJ—Politics of 
the wealthy mercantile classes—Causes of the recent panic or em¬ 
barrassment—Extravagant habits engendered by the credit sys¬ 
tem—Effects of this on all classes of society—Loss of ?0,(X)0,()00 
by the great fire at New York—Newspapers of New York— 
Organs of parties—Penny newspapers, character a.id influence— 
Proceedings of the election for state legislature—Public meetings 
to support candidates for ofiice—State of political psu1;ies— 
Deadly reciprocal hostility—'Gross misrepresentations of the 
motives and ends of each—Difficulty of extracting truth from 
such conflicting statements—Attendance at the polls during the 
election—»-Deficiency of a previous •registration of voters—Vote 
by ballot, not secret voting generally—Reasons why this is not 
necessary in America—Success of the Whigs in the Nlw York 
election—Intoxication of ioy in the triurtiphant party—Extr?,va- 
gant projects bf political demonstration—National character and 
toste exliibited in this. 

'“The populatioif of New York is estimated af present 
to be little short of 300,000. f)f these'perhaps there 
are 20,Q00 forei^ers, including English and persons 
from Canada and the British possessions, atfd 30,000 
ctrangers from other states of> the Unitim, making 
therefor^ the fixed resident population 250,000, 
and th» floating population about 50,000 more. The 
greatest number of these are engaged in commerce 
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or trade, with a due.adinixture of professional men, 
as clergy, physicians, and lawyers.* But among 
them all, there arte fewer than perhaps in any other 
commraity in the world, who live without any osten¬ 
sible avocation. The richest csEpitalists still take a 
part iji|the ljusincss-prqceedjngs of the day^ and men 
who have professedly retired, and have no counting- 
house or mercantile establishment, still retain so 
much of the relish for profitable occupation, that they 
nynglo freely with the merchants, and are constantly 
found to be the buyers and sellers of stock, in funds, 
or shares in companies,* canals, rail-roads, banks, &c. 

The rdsult of all this is, to produce the busiest 
community that any man could desire to live in. In 
the streets, all is hurry and bustle *, the very carts, 
instead of hging drawn by horses ai a walking-pace, 
are often rilet at a gallop, and always in a brisk trot, 
with the carter standing in. the front and driving by 
reins. Omnibuses arc as numerous as in London, 
many of them drawn by four horses, though the car¬ 
riages are inferior to the English ones, fiackney- 
coache# are also abundant, and superior in every 
respect to those of London. These, jvith private 
carriages, which, however, are few arri plain, gene¬ 
rally with a black coachman and footman, without 
display of livery OS' armorial bearings,* added to gigs 
and other vehicles, make up a crowd qf convej-ances 
through the public streets, .\vhich, *from their bad 
pavementij occasions as much rattling noise as in the 
most bustling parts of Piccadilly pr Cheapsidq. The 
whole of the population seen in the* streets ^iecm«to 
enjoy this* bustle, and add to it by their own^rapid 
pace, as if they wer« all going to some'placc of appoiift- 
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ment, and w’ere hurrying cn, under the apprehension 
of being too late. 

,Of the men thus seen in public!, the ^cater part 
are well dressed, ancl the mbre fashionable among 
them more expensively than the same classes in Eng¬ 
land. Black cloth is the almost universal ar, and 
for the finest description of this, the most extravagant 
prices are paid. Full cloth-cloaks, with velvet or 
fur collare and linings, and rich tassgls, are more nu¬ 
merous than with us; and the whole outer aspect ,of 
the moving crowd indicates greater gaiety, and much 
more regard to personal appearance. The men afe 
not generally as handsome, however, as they are well 
dressed. An almost universal paleness of counte¬ 
nance is seen, without the least tinge of ruddiness or 
colour; the marks of care and anxiety are also 
deeply furrowed on brow’s not yet bearing the impress 
of age; and a general gloom or sadness of counte¬ 
nance is the rule—and hilarity of aspect, or cheerful¬ 
ness of appearance, the exception. 

The w'omen far exceed the*men in the costliness of 
their dresses, and in the gaiety^ of their walking appa¬ 
rel. There^, is, perhaps, :io cify in the world" in 
which so maJiy expensively-dressed ladies may be 
seen walking or shopping, as on a fine morning may¬ 
be met with in-Broadway. Rich and bright-coloured 
silks, matins, .and .other similarly coStly materials,’ 
with ermine-lined cloaks, ‘ard the most expensive 
furs—white, pink, and blue, satin bonnets with ostrich 
feathers and flowers pf the first cpiality—ire worn by 
alk w'ho,assume*'fo bo genteel,.or rank in the class of 
ladies, and the whole force of the wardrobe seems to 
bfe exhausted in the walking costuhiO. The women, 
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moreover, are much hyandsomcr than the men. ’They 
are ^Imogt unifo|jmly*goo(l*looking—the greater num- 
iKjr are what wopld be called in England “ pretty 
women,” which is* soqiething between good-looking 
and handsome, in the nice distinctions of beauty. 
This uniformity#eictends also to their figures, which 
are aWlosft uhiversally dendfir, and of good'symmetry. 
Very few large or stout women are seen, and none 
that we should call masculine. A more than usual 
degree of feminine dchcacy, enhanced by the general 
jlhleness of complexion and slightness of figure, is 
particularly characteristic of American females—and 
the extr 4 !mc respect and deference shown to them 
every #hcrc by men, has a tendency to increase that 
delicacy,^ by making them more (lependent on the 
attention and assistance of others, than English ladies 
of the sanv? class usually arc. 

It is in private society, however, that one can best 
judge of both; and the 'result of my observation, 
after having seen much of them in domestic circles, 
and in large and faslwonable parties, wa» this—as 
wives ^and mothers, the American women appear to 
be^exemplary in the extreme; and while the interior 
of their dwellings exhibits the greatest attention to 
every thing that can give domestic comfort, an air of 
propriety and dcc*»rum reigns over all their establish- 
ments. In ^le private and social visits wjjich we 
were permitted to pay to some of fhfi families with 
whom we were on the most iiitimate footing,'nothing 
could surjyiss the general good sense, amiahility, in¬ 
telligence, and benevolence, wlfich'jBiarkcd the con-* 
versation. The wonacn were always equal to Tlic 
men, and often superior to thcm,*in the extent, of 



their'reading, and the shrewdness of their observa¬ 
tions ; and though there is every wliere, on the part 
of American females, as far as we ,had seen them, a 
shrinking away from any share in political conversa¬ 
tion, (the notion studiously impressed on them by the 
men, and not unwillingly entertained by themselves, 
being, thaf it is unbecoming'the timid and feliring 
delicacy of the female character to meddle with poli¬ 
tical matters,) yet, whenever they ventured to pass 
this barrier, and indirectly develope^ their views on 
public affairs, there seemed to me a clearacss and a 
soundness in their remarks, which sufficiently evinced 
their thorough understanding of the subjert. The 
leading features of the female character hci-c, how¬ 
ever, in the best circles, are—domestic fidelity, social 
cheerfulness, unostentatious hospitality, and moral 
and religious benevolence. There arc, perhaps, ten 
times the number of women in good society in New 
York, who interest themSelves in the support and 
direction of moral olyccts and benevolent institutions, 
that could be found in any chy of the same popula¬ 
tion in Europe; and while the husbands ai’e_busily 
engaged in their mercantile or professional avo/‘.a- 
tions, a good portion of the wealth they acquire is 
directed by the benevolent influences of their wives 
inta useful and charitable channels. 

• 4 , 

In the gayer parties of fashionably soirees and 
balls, tte ladies do not appear to so much advantage 
as in the sunciy promen'ade, or in the private circle at 
home. Their fashionable parties are as injudiciously 
crowded with mnfc persons than the rooms will ac¬ 
commodate, as in London—three or four hundred is 
notan ilnusual number of guests; and though the rooms 
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are spacious, yet the ciowd is so uncomfortably great, 
that the dancers ^avc* scarcely room to make a small 
cii'cle in the middle of the dense mass; while those 
who (Jo not dance, jnust be content to remain 
w'edged into one compact and solid phalanx, from 
which there is no»moving, even for a change of posi¬ 
tion, tflf the dance is oveV; alid even then itWl some¬ 
times take a quarter of an hour to elbow through the 
crowd from one room to another. I was asked, at one 
of these fashionable parties, by a lady, what there was 
in the scene before us which characterized it as Ame¬ 
rican, and wherein it differed from an English party 
of the saoie number and description. My answer 
was, that the chief points of difference observable to 
mo were ^these—that there were a greater number 
of pretty female forms and faces than wore ever to be 
seen in an'equal number of English persons, and 
especially among the younger portion j but there were 
no such examples of striking and surpassing beauty 
as one sometimes sees in one or two favoured indivi¬ 
duals of a largo party atJiome. There weremo “ fine 
womcn^’ in the English sense of that term, compre¬ 
hending the requisites ‘of tall, full, and commanding 
figures, bold and striking as well as beaufiful features, 
rosy colour, expressive eyes, and the noble air and 
carriage of a lofty«nd dignified rank. ^ On the other 
hand, the An\prican ladies were dressed more^in the 
extreme of fashion, both as to fornt and hiaterials; but 
there wciie no such splendid 'displays of jewels as one 
sees in an ^l^nglish paijfy. The dancing w'as monoto¬ 
nous and indifferent—^partly froih languor, and partly, 
it is believed, from ail^ctation of unliffcrencd, which 
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is.consi(lercd to 1)0 more genteel tlnm vulgar vivacity 
—a weakness, mo doubt, copied frora the Engli.<jh. 

The gentlemen, in these fashionable‘parties, ap- 
pe'ared tar less handsome in p‘3rson and less polished 
in manners than thp la<lies ; and many whom we saw 
were evidently very ill at eatc, anddiad their thoughts 
occupied *by other subjects fhan those immiftciilitcly 
before them. The refi^shments were all substantial, 
as w'ell as costly; if there was a fault in them, it 
was that they were generally too abundant, and the 
pressure of the supper-rooms most frequently exceed¬ 
ed that of the apartments of the dance. Cards are 
rarely or never seen—the influence of tho^' religious 
bodies on public opinion having banished these from 
general society; and the propriety of language among 
all’classcs of the men is remarkable, as not an oath, or 
an imprecation, so often otfendiiig the c'tr in what 
are deemed the best circles in England, anywhere 
disturbs the general decorum of the scene. The 
same late hours as are followed in England, unfortu¬ 
nately prevail here; and the most fashionable persons, 
though invited for eight, rarely come till ten or eleven, 
and parties of any extent in numbers’ are not often 
broken up ti?l two or three in the morning. 

The condition of the more humble classes, as 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, clerks, an l artisans, is cer¬ 
tainly more comfortable than that of the same classes 
in England; jmd althougJi they are all at present 
more oi* lesy aficctcd ‘by the general depression of 
trade, occasioned by the late p3cuniar3’^ crisis in the 
'States, from which New York has suffered more cx- 
tcnsivelj^, perhaps, than any other city in the Union, 
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yet all seem to pos/css ^ood dwellings, abundatit 
clothhig, and an timple supply of fooJ. You do not 
see any where in the streets persons asking alms, ,or 
labourfng under any visible want of the necessaries 
of life ; nor do the oflFensjve and disgusting scenes so 
often yj^nesspd in t^e gf eat thoroughfares gf London 
and the other large cities and towns of Britain, in 
the persons of drunken men and women, with filthy 
and ragged children, deprived of their due by the 
intemperance of their parents, ever meet the eye in 
the great public thoroughfares of the city, at least; 
afly more than the painful spectacle of young and 
miserabl(^^ females earning a wretched and precarious 
subsistence by the wages of prostitution. That there 
does exist both poverty and intemperance, and that 
prostitution, and crime accompany these, in the less 
frequented* quarters of this city, there can be no 
doubt; but they do not obtrude themselves on the 
public eye in every part of the principal streets, as 
they do in London ; and after residing in New York 
for four months, being o*ut almost every day, and visit¬ 
ing ncifrly every part of the town in succession, wo did 
nof, in the whole, sec so many of cither gf the classes 
named, during all that period, as one meets in a sin¬ 
gle morning’s walk from Charing Cross to Comhill. 

There arc here, as there ara in England, three 
political partlbs—conservatives^ nioder/itc reformers, 
and radicals; and, follomng,ofter the batl example of 
the mother country,’each party seems determined to 
see no virtue and n?^ merit ii\ either of the others.. 
The conservatives arq here call||d*Whigs ;, the lao- 
dci*ate reformers are called Democrats j and tlje radi¬ 
cals arc called Loco Focos, a recent name, bcstoivcd 
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Oil them from this incident: a public mectidg of the 
Democrats was' called at Tammany^ Hall, their Tisual 
plgoe of assembling; and the Radicals, wishing to ob¬ 
tain possession of the room/but‘not being strong 
enough in numbers to effect this by force, resorted 
to the fo'llgwing stratagem:—each member of the radi¬ 
cal body-was furnished with one of the small instan¬ 
taneous light-matches, which are called loco focos— 
and each taking a box of these in his pocket, they 
contrived, by a preconcerted arrangement, to extin¬ 
guish all the lights of the room, during the proceed¬ 
ings of the evening. The whole of the audience 
being thus left in utter darkness, the greatof number 
of them, who were not in the secret, went away; when 
the radicals, taking advantage of their retirement, 
lighted all their matches, and with these, rekindled 
the lights in every part of the room at once, dfter which 
they voted into the chair a member of their own body, 
proposed and carried their own previously-prepared 
resolutions, and sent them out in the papers of 
the follovving day, as the resolutions of the great De¬ 
mocratic meeting, held by public advertisement at 
Tammany I^all. This trick, as‘might be expcct^d, 
brought deserved discredit on the party practising it, 
and has fixed upon them a name which unites oppro¬ 
brium and ridicule in one. * 

Thot "conservatives are h<?re called"'Whigs ; and 
they correspond in polijticai character and sentiment 
with the Whigs of England; being quite as loud in 
iheir professions ,of liberal pr^iciples, but quite as 
unwilling to cafry^hem out into practice. One of 
their leading organs lately published a very.- remark¬ 
able essay, signed' “Sidney,” attributed to the pen of a 
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prominent leader of Mie Whig party, which, be*sidcs 
advo«ating consdrvativo principles generally, went 
the length ^of saying, that “ experience had shown 
that there was as much, chance of obtaining* a 
good chief magistrate by hereditary descent as by 
popular, election, ‘aiid thjft; consequently the -monar- 
chicar^Ticiple was as’favourable to liberty as the 
republican.” This doctrine was so acceptable to the 
greater number of the Whigs, that most of their 
newspapers lamidd it; until it was attacked with 
such ability and force in the democratic prints, that 
the young men among the Whigs felt it necessary to 
* hold a p^lic meeting, to disavow their participation 
in any such doctrine, and to declare themselves to be 
uncompromising republicans. 

As far, however, as I was able to discover, by 
my intercourse with editors and political men of 
all parties, and by comparison of their journals, I 
found the American Whigs to be quite as conserva¬ 
tive as their namesakes at home. They are nearly 
all in favour of giving wealth a more open and direct 
influcn<sc than it now possesses, in the suffi-age for 
elecJ;ions, and ^'ould.beglatl to exclude from the elec¬ 
toral body all who have not some fixed amount of 
property. Ifhey are against any changes that would 
increase the power»or influence of the people. Th<Jy 
^are in favour qf monopolies in cllartered or incorpo¬ 
rated banks, and against ^ee trade, .ciircept in their 
own prodacts and manufactures. They* sympathize 
almost universally witV the Jory party in England ; 
they think that even Lord Grej? cabled the princi¬ 
ples of reform too far, and would be glad to see tils’ 
Duke of ''{V^cllington and Sir Rohert.Peel rcstoicd to 
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office. They think Lord John Russell perfectly 
right in refusing to accede to ary proposition for 
the extension of the suflrage, for shortening the 
duration of parliament, or for granting the yptc by 
ballot. They are against the separation of the church 
of England from the state, and against any alteration 
in the p onstitution of the House of Lords. ' They 
are averse to any discussion of the question of Slavery, 
and are generally hostile to its abolition. They con¬ 
demn the Canadians for their attempt to establish a 
free government for themselves; and, in short, they 
think, and feel, and act, with reference to the other 
classes of the community here, just as the '.’’orics and 
high-conservative Whigs do in England. 

The numerical force of this party is very consi¬ 
derable in'New York, and it is still more remarkable 
for the wealth and influence of its members than 
even for their numbers. Nearly all the rich capi¬ 
talists and merchants belong to this party; the more 
wealthy tradesmen also adhere to it: while the clergy 
of the ‘•Episcopal church, Abe ministers of other 
Christian sects, the lawyers, and the medical profes¬ 
sion,—in short, all who desire to rank with tlie ^ris- 
tocratical oi^ genteel portion of society, either really 
entertain, or find it convenient to profess, whig or 
conservative principles, and pref er the latter name 
to the former. Wfiat has contribu|!c\|i very much to 
strengthen this party amoi.g the merchants of this 
city, is the-financial Yheasures, pursued by General 
^ Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, ^le last two presidents, 
in refusing to^jenAw the charter of the United 
"^itates Bank, and insisting 6n the payment of all 
symsTdue to the.govemment, whether for flic sale of 
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lands, (Uities on goods, or other sources of revenue, 
in a,metallic cufrency. That these* measures had 
the effect of hastening the commercial crisis which 
lately ^affected this cguntry from one end to the 
other, ‘there can be no doubt j h’lif the remote and 
real cause of this crisis was, first, the habit which 
all olAsle* s6em within* the* last few year§ ^to have 
contracted, of speculating beyond their means, of 
living beyond their income, of spending money 
before it was 'acquired, and of keeping up the 
appearance of men who had realized large fortunes, 
wjiile they were only dn the act of accumulating 
• them. ]Jxtravagant expenditure in houses, in fur¬ 
niture, in entertainments, in equipages, in dress, in 
servants, in short, in every branch* of disbursement, 
was characteristic of all the trading classes j and so 
long as* thd credit system allowed them to import 
largely from England, and pay in notes or bills at 
long dates, the evil day could be deferred by one 
expedient succeeding another. In the midst of this 
came the great fire at. New York in 1835, which 
destroyed property to the amount of 20,000,000 of 
dollars, and made nearly all the insurance offices in 
the city insolvent. Then came the di'alh of another 
20,000,000, or perhaps 30,000,000, to rebuild the 
houses destroyed, iuid replace the goods consumed, 
making 20,0(p,000 lost, and 3(1,000,000 expended, 
* or 50,0(K),0(X) taken from the •fix^jd* and floating 
capital of this single city. ’Those who* had* siiecu- 
lated largely* in the purchase of lands, tried to with¬ 
draw their capital from the inv'estment; but whore 
all were sellers, and nbne buyers, prices wefe ruin¬ 
ously lovi^; otheys who had large stocks of goj^ds on 
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hand from the excessive impoitations of, the. preced¬ 
ing year, tried to, raise money bysforced salc^, but 
there were no buyers; and in the midst of all this, as 
the debts due to England were so much larger than 
could be paid in ,the produce of the country, for 
which the markets at hom^ wercr declining, the re¬ 
mittance of specie became the only mode ctf isiistain- 
ing the credit of the mercantile body, and this could 
be obtained only by immense sacrifices of property. 

My own conviction is, from all”! have seen and 
heard, that if the President of the United States had 
never taken the steps he did, in refusing to renew t]ic 
charter of the United States’ Bank, removing the 
government deposits, and demanding payment of the 
revenue in metallic currency, this commercial crisis 
would nevertheless have still come, though not per¬ 
haps so soon; because its real causes were the im¬ 
mense sacrifice of property by the fire; the drain of 
capital necessary to replace what was destroyed; the 
wild and almost mad speculations indulged in by the 
people, merchants becoming, purchasers of land in 
provinces and places they had never seen, and giving 
almost any price to-day, in the hope that they might 
sell it for a bdtter price to-morrow j never intending to 
occupy it, but to pass it on from hand to hand till 
it found a purchaser whose payment w^as so extrava¬ 
gant that ■ he could get no one to take it from him. 
In this public'dehritim, fan/uvs abandoned the tillage 
of thei!r soik and betame speculators and traders 
also; so that cultivation being* neglected, the coun¬ 
try, the best adapted' in the world to supply all other 
nations'with its surplus grain, became so unpro¬ 
ductive of this first necessary of life, as to lie obliged 
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to import grain from^;he several cargoes •of 

wliicji amved iif this port di|iing the last and the 
preceding .year. . The government-measures, no 
doubt* hastened the crisis onward, though it did not 
create it; and the natural unwillingness of all par¬ 
ties to reproach tltemscl\8^ for their own folly and 
extraf absence, which were tfie real causes of .the evil, 
after all, made them the more ready to charge all 
these evils on the government, so that General Jack- 
son- and Mr, Vad Buren have been literally made 
tlie scape-goats, by which the merchants, traders, 
bajikers, and speculators of all kinds, endeavoured 
to get ri^ of the burden of their own sins, by pla¬ 
cing them on the heads of the two presidents named. 

As might be expected, the party of the rich have 
the greatest number of newspapers arranged on their 
side; for it* is by the rich that the newspapers are 
cverjTvhcre chiefly supported. The mere sale of a 
paper here, as in England, is wholly unproductive of 
profit; advertisements arc the only source of gain : 
the papers most read by the rich, -will therefore be 
the favoured channel for advertisements, and here, 
the richest merchants as well as the sm^est traders 
advertise their goods. The galiis thus acquired by 
a newspaper enabling' it to be more profuse in its 
expenditure, it carf command thp earliest news, the 
,most correct imports of public proceedings, iind in¬ 
deed have all its departments^ conducted witb more 
talent, betause it haS|more funds at its disposal to 
pay for the iinavoidable cost of all these aids. Tht re 
are thus no less than,ten large daily papers, 
morning gnd five evening, devoted to the paj*ty of 
the Wliigs, with slight shades of characteristic dlf- 
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fc^ences betweeivthem; while there arc only tj^o large 
daily papers devoted to the party of the Democrats, 
or that of the present administration ; find though 
eacli of tlie Whig papers, taH,en chiefly by the rich, 
not only supports itgelf, but yields a handsome annual 
surplus income, the papers of tlio other party are 
thought .not to pay their expenses, but to‘require 
every now and then pecuniary aid for their support. 
The Evening Post, which is the leading paper of 
the Democrats, is at present under the editorship- of 
one of the most celebrated poets of the country, 
William Cullen Bryant, who may fairly rank wijh 
our Campbell, the author of the Pleasures of Hope; 
and, like other great poets, Milton, Byron, Camp¬ 
bell, and Moore, he is an extreme Liberal in his 
politics. In talent, wit, taste, and, above all, in 
gentlemanly fairness of argument, this paper appeared 
to me to possess great superiority over most of its op- 
ponents, though there are several of the W'hig journals 
conducted with great ability also; but the vitupe¬ 
rative style with which most of the public writers 
denounce every one who thinks or feels differently 
from themselves, shows bow* easy it Is to combine 
loud professions of liberal principles with the bitter¬ 
est intolerance and most uncharitable bigotry. 

“Besides 4.he larger iiewspapers,'*which are sold at 
the price of^ about • threepence English, there are 
several, dail^ pa^iers publlebcd at a cent, or a half¬ 
penny each. These are very small in size, and ineffi¬ 
cient in management, their profits not* admitting of 
«£i adequate expenditure for great talent, though one 
of tlipm» the Sun, is said to circulate 30,000 copies 
daily:. Their “cheap price occasions them to be 

’.. •"T*.*^.-r ’rrr'.irrT'-.fiai- and therefore, 
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with only one exception, these cheap papers afe 
clemqpratic, and^ two or three of them what are 
called loco-foco. -They have not talent enough em- 
ployetl, on them, however, to give them much in¬ 
fluence'in political circles ; and their chief attraction 
seems to lie, first,*in the cheapness of their price, 
and then in their containing those police reports of 
crimes and quarrels, which, unhappily, interest so 
large a portion of mankind, and for which the con¬ 
ductors of news^pers, as unhappily, find it to 
their interest or profit to cater. The only very 
cle,ver paper of this class that I saw, was one that is 
now extiijpt. It was called “ The Plain Dealer,” 
and conducted hy Mr. Leggat, one of the most 
powerful political writers in thc..country. It was an 
exact copy of the London Examiner, in shape, size, 
typography,*and arrangement, and was written in 
the democratic tone and brilliant and witty style of 
the model it had chosen, in its best days. But it 
was too clever and too refined for the multitude; it 
wanted that charm for vulgar tastes which thd annals 
of crimg and vice can alone supply; and its very 
purity excfellence were, therefore, the causes of 
its failure. The rich, w'ho might have relished it's 
talent and wit, if it had been employed in the advocacy 
of their interests, vMuld not patrpnize it because it 


was democratic ^ and the other .classes,^ though ap¬ 
proving of its politics, found ^ it dull^ without^ their 
accustomed stimulus j' and thus the paper fell, for 
want of adcqgilite support. , 

I had an excellent opportunity of sCfcing the workr* 
ing of the jpolitical machine, and the conflict of^ op¬ 
posing parties, in general elcctioif for the jState* 
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Legislature, vrhich occurred, seon after my amval in 
New York, in tiie month of November. Heretptbre, 
thp composition of the legislature for the State of 
New York, including the two houses, the Assembly 
and the Senate, as well as the Governor, was, like that 
of the Congress or legislature of Vhe general govern¬ 
ment, democratic, or favourable to the existence of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration. The changes in public 
opinion, wrought by the commercial disasters of 
which I have previously spoken, had occasioned such 
a feeling of hostility to the present cabinet—as the 
supposed cause of those financed difficulties, from 
which all classes were more or less suffej;ing—that 
the Whigs determined to avail themselves of this 
change, to effect a complete renovation of their two 
houses of State legislature, by making their own 
party predominant. Accordingly, the note of pre¬ 
paration was sounded early, by all their organs of 
the press; and while committees were forming in 
town and countr}', and meetings held every night in 
the week, by old and young,* to organize and arrange 
their plans of operation, pass strong resolutions, 
print them in the newspapers, and distribute them 
freely through every part of the city; the editors 
themselves were all busily engaged in aiding these 
o^rationsi by thcii^ daily appeals. A stranger ar¬ 
riving* in thq country, and not knowing any thing of 
the stpte of parties befofcbmd, or of the mode of 
warfare practised on such occasions, would; have ima¬ 
gined that the fate,of the whole Union depended on 
4he issue of this single election; that if it were 
canjed in favour of the Whigs, the nation would in¬ 
stantly be r^oVed to the highest degree of commer- 
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cial prosperity; ^ut tjiat, 4f carried against them, the 
result would be universal bankruptcy* total annihila¬ 
tion of airthe eldments of prosperity, the dissolution 
of th(? Union, the ihsufrection of the slave population, 
and the destruction of all that was worth preserving 
in the country. ’iTherp was no term of opprobrium 
.too severe for them to apply to their opponents, the 
democratic republicans. ’ They called them atheists, 
infidels, agrarians, incendiaries, men who were, 
Ajfilhout religion and without honesty, who desired to 
pull down all that was venerable in the institutions 
of the country, to seize the property of the rich and 
divide ifc^araong the poor, to demolish the churches, 
to destroy the courts of justice, ta let loose all the 
criminals from the jails, to abolish all government, 
.•md to prodjice only a chaos of anarchy and confusion. 
Some fewVho heard all this, seemed really to believe 
it; but the greater number knew it to be merely elec¬ 
tioneering language, and disregarded it accordingly; 
though they had no objection whatever to^ its use, 
provided it would attain the end they had in view. 

To ihe it w^s at oncc.both ludicrous and disgusting; 
ludicrous, because of the gravity with which it was 
reiterated, day after day, in the face, Aot only of re¬ 
peated contradictions and disavowals of any such 
objects or such doctrines on the othet side; but in 
spite of challenges, again^and dggdn repeated,’*to pro¬ 
duce any well-authenticated speech or x/yiting of any 
of the democratic par^y, in which such doctrines were 
avowed, or*from which they cowld even be inferred;’ 
but which challenges .were no more heeded than 41' 
they had* never been offered. It was ludicrous to 
me also, because rt so constantly reminded me’of fhc 
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equally groundless imputations* heaped on tile libe¬ 
ral party 'in India, by the advocates of the' govern¬ 
ment in that countr}', when the press first began to 
call public attention to public abuses there; and of the 
misrepresentations continually made in England by the 
journals of each party, of the objecCs and intentions 
of the other ; the radicals denouncing the tones as 
wanting nothing but the restoration of absolute 
, tyranny and arbitrary power ; the tones denouncing 
the radicals as wishing for nothing but the destruc¬ 
tion of all property, government, and religion ; and 
the whigs denouncing both, and praising themselves 
as the only body, that can cither save the state, 
or accomplish any rational improvement in public 
affaire. 

The object of these meetings and appeals was to 
select and recommend a list of candidates for 
senators, representatives, sheriff, county-clerk, and 
coroner; the election for all these taking place at 
the same time—though the state legislature, for which 
the senators and representativ'es were required, holds 
its sittings at Albany, the state metropolis, distant 
150 miles up. the ri\ C” Hudson, while the municipal 
body and its officers hold their sittings in New York. 
The committees of the two opposing parties, having 
both completed their lists, designating whom they 
prefer dhd wish to se6 elected a$ senators, whom as 
representative, and so on.—Such lists are published in 
their respective papers, and ca'^ed the Whig ticket 
and the Democratic ticket; and everyeffoH is made, 

placarding the walls with large bills, by the dis¬ 
tribution of small ones, and by personal canvass car- 
rie'd oh* with unremitting activity'oh both sides, to 
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prevail "on *11 w^om .they.can influence, o* pcrsuswle, 
to adopt* their views, and vote for “ tKe whtfle ticket ” 
of the pafty they espouse, as it is printed. The 
votin|r takes place* by wards, there being fifteen or 
sixteen wards in this city, and it voting place being 
apportjoned^to caefe ward, tljje committee of fiach party 
is thus a1)le tp canvass every male inhabitant of their 
own ward; and as there is no difficulty in obtaining 
from the voters g, previous declaration as to the ticket 
which they mean to vote, the numbers of each party- 
can be almost as accurately ascertained before as 
after the election, though there is no want of zeal on 
each side to exaggerate the number of their respec¬ 
tive adherents, for the sake of deoeiving or influen¬ 
cing oth«rs to favour the strongest party. 

A few days previous to the election, assessors are 
chosen to Superintend the voting; and one from each 
party attends at the polling places, in addition to the 
official superintendant appointed by the municipal 
authorities. The voting places are open rooms, ge¬ 
nerally on the ground-floor, furnished only with a 
counter and a desk, inside which the superintendant 
and a registering clerk take their places. On the 
counter is a box sealed up, with an open slit on the 
top, to drop in the printed ticket. The outer dooy is 
usually surrounded with a few partisarts of both sides, 
who, on the Approach of a vdtef, present hhn with 
their respective tickets, <*• lists of the egndidates for 
which th&y -msh him’|o vote. The voteif enters the 
room, and being always an inh8d)itafnt of the ward in* 
which he votes, both his person and his opinions arc 
well known, if he has been long a resident, and is in 
what is called a respectable station society. He 
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taking on%of their printed papers, he drops* it into 
the box. ^ In nine cases out of ten there is no se«reey 
practised or desired, but the vote ‘is as well known 
as if it were proclaimed aloud; , In the case x)f an 
unknown or doubtful person coming to the poll, 
various questions are asked him by each party, as to 
his namo) residence, citizenship, &c., but they have 
no means whatever of telling whether he answers 
truly or othenvise to their inquiries. The only qualifi¬ 
cation for voting being that of mature age (twenty-one) 
male sex, citizenship, and actual residence in tlio 
ward—^there being no property, or rental, or rate-and- 
tax qualification, as in England—there are mo diffi¬ 
culties to be got over. But one very manifest defect 
in the system is this, that there is no previous regis¬ 
tration of voters, nor any preliminary inquirj', so as 
to ascertain even the points of name, citizenship, and 
residence; in consequence of which, if a person 
presents himself under any name, the superintend- 
ants have no means of ascertaining w'hethcr he is 
really the person he pretends to be, or not; if he 
• calls himself a citizen, no proof of citizenship is de¬ 
manded beyqnd his swearing to the fact; and if fhe 
declares himscif a resident in the w’ard, no corrobo¬ 
ration of this is asked from any other party. 
In consequence of. this defect, it is said that 
, in the* densely-peopled wards, inhabited by the 
labouring classes, and especially the emigrants, there 
are repeated instances of iLe ^eame man voting in 
several-wards underc different names; many Irish 
^tabourere, who ISave not been six months in the 
counti^, and who have no legal claim whatever to 
citizcifship, voting as Americans; rand as almost all 
these are additions to the democratic party, they 
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assist to "alter tbi reaf balance of po^er be|ween tlflj 
contending forces. * * 

In all the instances that I witnessed of the busi¬ 
ness o# polling—and I nrisited many of the wards for 
that purpose—the whole affair was conducted with 
much more order and deco/um than anyjcontestcd 
election tfiat I had ever seen in England. . There 
were no party badges, in Colours or ribbons, to excite 
party animosity., There was no drunkenness, riot, 
oi; abuse of any kind. Every man came freely to the 
poll, and went away as freely from it; and though in 
the greatest number 5f cases it was well known 
which way he would vote w'hen he entered, and 
which way he had voted when he Jeft, none offei-ed 
him the slightest molestation in word or deed, or 
even in gesture. In some of the wards, where the 
emigrants dbound, it is said that this order and deco¬ 
rum does not always prevail; but that betw'ecn Irish 
excitability and American rum and whiskey, there 
are sometimes tom garments, and hard words ex¬ 
changed j but even hcib, violent outrage is* seldom 
committed. It is possible, therefore, that univer¬ 
sal Suffrage, annual eicetions, and vo^e by ballot, 
may be much less productive of riot, •drunkenness, 
and disorder, than limited suffrage, unfrequent elec¬ 
tions, and open voting; for in^nglaaadi Scotland, 
•and Ireland, Where these prevail, the scenes of dissi¬ 
pation and outrage are li^qwcnt; ^d herej^ where 
these oppbsites are pr|.ctised, they are rare. 

As respefcts the vote by ballot, the observation is . 
constantly made in England, that iff^America it is 
failure, since it does not secure its avowed desiflera^ 
turn—secret votings This is perfectly true, hut for 
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v’ery dilFeirent reasons from those.usually assigned. 
There iij no imperfection in the machiiteiy of the 
ballot here. Any man who chooses'* to conceal 
from committees or canvassers how ho means io vote, 
may do so with perfect safety; for, waiting till the 
day of election, he may go to the polling place, and 
there deposit, in print or in writing, the list of the 
candidates for whom he gives his vote, folded up, so 
that no man can see it, and no one would venture 
to molest him. It is perfectly easy, therefore," to 
secure the utmost secrecy in voting by the present 
system of the ballot as practised in America. But 
there is no adequate motive to make a raan desire 
secrecy, while there are many powerful ones to make 
him court publicity. There are here no dependent 
farmers and forty-shilling freeholders, who must vote 
as their great agricultural landlords or patrons wish, 
or lose their friendship and protection. There are 
no shopkeepers and traders, innkeepers and mer¬ 
chants, so dependent on particular interests, or the 
profits of particular customers, as to make them ap¬ 
prehensive of their losing either the one or the other 
by their manner of voting. There are no iRrge 
bodies of woriimen oo dei>endent on their employers, 
as to make it a matter of interest to shape their votes 
according to their masters* ■wishes j and as no one 
apprehends injury, or expects benefit from voting, one 
way or .the other, the full free dom of choice, or actual 
preference, is indulged by totfm, and gov'ems their 
determination. .There are, therefore, n<» motives to 
wte otherwise fhan the inclination dictates ; and the 
same, absence of hope of benefit, or fear ofovil, takes 
away all grounds for desiring affecting secrecy. 
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On the oVhe? han^, th^c are many pdwerful motived 
to indijce a man to declare his vote j it gives him a 
claim to the sympathy and approbation of whichever 
party he votes for, B,nd» admits him to bo an open 
participator of all their proceedings and their plea¬ 
sures ; ij relieves life mind from the painfuhiess of 
an imphsed re’straint, and it indulges the ^ling of 
political independence. The ballot is, therefore, a 
nonentity in America, and does not secure secret 
voting, l^cause no ‘one desires or cares about secur¬ 
ing secrecy. In England, the same machinery would 
enable every man who had reason to apprehend in¬ 
jury from the independent exercise of his franchise, 
to give his vote in secret if he chose; and until the 
powerful influences, by which the independence of 
voting is crushed in England, shall be neutralized or 
removed by* other eounteracting eauses, the ballot 
would be the greatest security for the dependent 
voter that could be introduced ; and none but those 
who wish to preserve these evil influences in full 
vigour, and who wish by'their exercise to cocl’ce the 
votes of their dependents, eould furnish any intelligi¬ 
ble season against the ’immediate adoption of this 
security. • 

In the elections in question, which were carried 
on in the city of Hew York, an^ which lasted for 
four consecutive* days, the Whigs were, jas they had 
anticipated, signally successful.^ ^ The'greatcr ynpor- 
tance was stttached to t^|is success, first, because they 
had not been in the majority before for many years, 
so that the pleasure wqs altogether^lew to them; 
secondly, ]NJr. Van Buren, the President, was a native 
of this state, was long one of its representatives,* and 
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Irelied more, it is said, upon Jcs support,fo» the con¬ 
tinuance of nis administration than on* any other 
three or four states in the Union*} and, thirdly, that 
the state of New York, from its great extent (this 
single state alono having an area or surface nearly 
equal to that of England,) its vast wealth, jts exten¬ 
sive commerce, and its increasing population, is 
called the “ empire-state,”'and is supposed to exercise 
a very powerful influence in its example over all the 
other sections of the country. The Whigs were, 
therefore, so intoxicated with their success, that they 
were perfectly frantic with joy} and exhibited what 
might literally be called a paroxysm of delight in every 
conceivable form. The newspapers came out, day 
after day, with the most borabasticaUy-ludicrous arti¬ 
cles on this subject. One I remember had in large 
type, at the head of its leading article, these words— 
“ A thousand guns for the city, and ten thousand for 
the state}” another insisted that the unusual splen¬ 
dour of an aurora borealis which appeared about that 
time, was “ a display of the approbation of the hea¬ 
vens on the triumph of the Whigs.” “ The- nation,” 
said a third, “ was rescued frbm the gulf of perdi¬ 
tion,” into which nothing could have prevented its 
hurrying headlong, but the overthrow of their enemies 
by the Whigs at the election. To this followed pub¬ 
lic mfectingsi, to determine in what manner the great 
and glorious political victory should be celebrated. 
Some were for ten thousaml jiannon being discharged 
from point to point within hearing, all ever the state; 
others were for the illumination of every city, town, 
and village within its boundary. Some were for 
'jiinfters, others for balls, some for processions, and 
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some for* all thesg united. It appears that in the 
westeiKi states the intoxication of joy, produced by the 
Whig victory, was mot less extravagant than on the 
sea-board in the east j and the mode of demonstration 
there cKosen was peculiarly characjteristic, if we may 
judge frpm the foUoVing paragraph, which appeared 
in the*NeV ^ork Sun, of Dec. 30, 1837 

“•yiE BIGGEST FIRE YET. 

• • 

The Springffield (Illinois) journal gives notice that on the eighth 
day of January next—wind, weather, and snow permitting—the 
Grahd Prairie wrill be set on Ifirc, in commemoration of the great 
Wliig victory in New York. The prairie is about 300 miles long, 
with an average breadth of from ten to twenty miles. The fires to 
he lighted at eight o’clock in the evening.” * 

But th& effervescence sobered down gradually as 
the time for action approached, and as the costs of 
all these operations came to be calculated; and at last 
it terminated in a day of festive entertainment, opened 
by the discharge of cannon from the batteries, con¬ 
tinued hj minute-guns, and concluded by a great 
Whig dinner at Niblo’s'Gardcns, where deputies from 
other towns, triumphing in the suceeqg of the same 
principles, .were hospitably received and cordially 
entertained. In ifweek or two after this, the whole 
, seemed to ha\<5 passed away like an unremewbered 
dream: so much are the .people flf ihis city the creiw 
tures of impulse—easily excited, and as calfeily calmed; 
and passing'with amazing rapjdity from the most, 
intense degree of earnest interest ht any given sub¬ 
ject, to opposite state of entire indifference to the 
same. 
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Depp-roote<l prejudices on the subject of Slavery—Murder of Mr. 
Lovcjoj, the abolitionist, at Alton—Conduct of the New York 
press and people on this subject- 7 -Imperfect views of the value of 
a free press—Sentiments of leading men in Congress on this act— 
Resolutions of Legislatures refused reception by the Senate—Re¬ 
jection of all petitions on the subject by the House of Represen¬ 
tatives—Deservedly bitter reproach of Thomas Moore the poet— 
Contrast between democracy and slavery in the United Stotes— 
Threats of senators to hang up abolitionists by law—State of ."la- 
very and the slave trade at Washington—Resolutions of Episcopal- 
Methodist clergy in Georgia—Meeting of deniocrats'in favour of 
the Canadian rtibels—Mr. O’Connell denounced at the meeting, 
as an abolitionist—Letter complaining of coloured people sitting 
with white men—Prejudice of colour not extended to Indian tribes 
-^rMr. Catlin’s Lectures on the American Indians. 


Amidst the political anomalies which every day 
struck me with surprise, there was none so remark¬ 
able as the deep-rooted, and apparently almost un¬ 
conquerable prejudice, so prevalent among persons of 
all political parties on the subject of slavery. ' With 
the conservatives, this question of slavery is regarded 
as one of thosfe domestic Institutions, which it is not 
desirable to disturb, and the greater number of them 
are averse even to- its discussion in any manner 
whatever- With thd democrats it is 'also regarded 
as a domestic institution, rtv er which each state has 
sole jurisdiction; and by lae^ it is considered an 
•infringement of • stale-rights for any oiie state to 
meddle with the question of slavery in any other. So 
impeffect are their notions of freedom, as the “ na- 
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’“tural and inalienable right of every m.an,” according; 
to the tenns*of thfir own declaration of independence, 
that tfiey scarcely consider it to be a blot on their 
republican e*scutchepn, that the several states of the 
Union % which slavery still exists, should hold so 
many thousands Oif*their fellow-nien in unjust and 
unwillitljj bondage. But what is perhaps most sur¬ 
prising of all is, that so large a number of the’clergj', 
and especially those of the Episcopal church, includ¬ 
ing those who caH themselves Evangelical, should be 
not merely palliators of this state of slavery, but ad¬ 
vocates for its continua/ice, and deprccators of all 
, public discussion or agitation on the subject; so 
that if the'Ilcpublicans understand civil and political 
liberty but imperfectly, the Christian professors seem 
to understand the liberty of religion and justice still 
less. Notwithstanding this, however, there is a 
large, though not an influential body of abolitionists 
in New York, who have a weekly newspaper, called 
“ The Emancipator,” devoted to the advocacy of 
their opinions ; another entitled “ Human Rights,” 
maintaining the same views; and another weekly 
paper, called The Coloured American,” edited, 
printed, and published wholly by free negroes, and 
most respectably written and conducted"! But these 
arc in great, though undeserved, odium with the 
richer portions^ of the mercantile community^ who 
•are afraid of offending their southeiji Customers by 
recognizing the abolitjonists ;»and as the newspapers 
chiefly subsist by the pfofits derived from commercial 
patronage, they are almost all against the abolition¬ 
ists also, so^ that they have to encounter many diffi¬ 
culties in propagating their views. 
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, A tragical occurrence too]c place during my stay 
in New York, which brought this Vjucstion very pro¬ 
minently before the public. It was this: a minister of 
the gospel, the Rev. Elijah P. Lpvejoy, was engaged 
as the editor of a religious newspaper at the town of 
St. Louis, and in "the slave-state ,of Missouri. In 
this state, the mob had'- burnt a coloured .man alive, 
for some offence for which he was never brought to 
trial. Mr. Lovejoy condemned this act, and re¬ 
proved the judge, whose name was Lawless, for ex¬ 
cusing the mob, as he had done, for their unjustifiable 
conduct. In consequence of this, the mob themselves 
retaliated on Mr. Lovejoy, by attacking his house, 
breaking up his press, and throwing it and' the types 
into the river, fer which he could get no redress. 
He then removed to the town of Alton, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Mississippi river, and in the free state 
of Illinois. Even here, however, his advocacy of 
abolition occasioned the mob to destroy his press a 
second time; another was procured to replace that, 
and they broke this in pieces also. A third press 
was purchased to replace this, but when it arrived at 
Alton, and before it was ever, used, the mob attacked 
the store in-which it was, with a view to destroy it, 
and whatever” else tno store contained. They were 
jncouraged to this outrage by, the niore wealthy 
inhabitants of the 'piace, who fancied they had an 
interest in Slavery being undisturbed; but on this 
occasion, Mr. Lovejoy and hi^ feiends determined to 
defend the store, and went -vHth fire-arms for this 
’ pinpose. Whilfe the mob were beating''in the win¬ 
dows with stones, and firing from the outside into the 
stortf, they who were in the inside fired a,%un also. 
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by whiclf ofte of*the saob was killed.^ At this, the 
populScc at first dkpersed, but whisky being profusely 
supplied to them by their abettors, and guns placed in 
their Hands, they retunied in larger numbers to the 
store, determined set it on fire,’and bum alive all 
who v^e»ejn »it. Mr. Lovejoy and four of. his com¬ 
panions went out to drive away those who wdre actu¬ 
ally .setting fire to the roof of the building, and he 
was then shot through the body by one of the mob, 
and died in a few minutes afterwards. They sub¬ 
sequently wounded several others, took possession of 
the’press, broke it to pieces, and threw its fragments 
into the river. 

On such a transaction as this, .it might be sup¬ 
posed that there would be scarcely a difference of 
opinion,, or that the whole press of the country, in 
the free states at least, would have condemned such 
an outrage, and contended for the right of freedom 
of discussion. But by far the greater majority of 
the Whig papers, and some even of the Denjocratic, 
in New York and elsewhere, condemned the perti¬ 
nacity 5nd obstinacy, as they called it, of Mr. Love- 
joy,* excused the conduct of the mob, and thought 
that any man venturing to pubBsli scidiments which 
he knew to' be obpoxious to the majority, deserved 
to be put down^by force. Thoj^cw York'American, 

• a Whig paper, and the Evening .Pp^t, a Democratic 
paper, were the principal exceptibns to*this«linc of 
conduct, and .each spote out boldly in condemnation 
of the lawless conduct of the mob, dpd in defence of 
the right of free discussion. 

It is tllte more remarkable, that in the constitution 
- • ^ • • 
ot the very state ih which this outrage was.’perpe- 
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trated, Illinois, there is a clause declaring “ that it 
shall be unlawful to place any restraint on 'the entire 
freedom of publication on all subjects, which is 
claimed as the right of everf citizen of the state.” 
In private society, however, the adyocacy of the violent 
conduct of the mob was.far paore general than with 
the press. In the latter, some caution was necessary, 
to keep up the appearance of a decent attachment to 
liberty, while excusing this gross. Triolation of it at 
Alton; but in private circles, where no such neces¬ 
sity for caution existed, no restraints were felt, and 
it was quite common to hear persons priding thorn- 
selves on their republican principles, declare, that 
they thought Mr. Lovejoy’s treatment such as he 
fully deserved; adding to it a wish that all abo¬ 
litionists, who attempted to discuss the, question in 
any shape or form, might be treated in the same 
manner. It was in vain to tell them that if their 
principle—“ that sentiments not approved of by the 
majority ought not to be propagated by the mino¬ 
rity”—^were fully carried out, no truth could make 
progress, and no reform be effected; that Christianity 
itself originated with a very small minority, and was' 
centuries before it tfas generally received; that all 
missionaries are sent abroad tq preach doctrines 
unacceptable to the •majority of the nation to which 
they address th^selves ; and that every great poli¬ 
tical, moral, or’religious }*eform, began with the 
minority. To all this they merely answered, that 
“ the question ‘ of slavery was a very different 
affair; and that while the whites of the south 
thought their interests endangered by its maere dis¬ 
cussion, the whites of the north had no right to 
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discuss It at. all.”'* T^is very doctrine, however, is in 
diredt violation of their own rule, as the whites of 
the south lire greatly in the minority, compared with 
the whites of the north; the proportion of their num- 
licrs being perhaps less than one-fourth of the whole. 
But the jirqjudice of n§itive,bom Americaas on this 
subject is so deep-rooted and so inveterate, that it is 
altogether invincible to Ajason, and cannot be moved 
by any power of, argument or demonstration. 

, ’In the Senate, as well as in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, the legislators seem to be as full of this 
prejudice as any of their constituents. Mr. Wall, 
of New •Jersey, presented some resolutions of the 
legislature of Vermont, recommenjjing the abolition 
of slavery in the district of Columbia, in which the 
city of J¥ashington is placed, and over which district 
the generad Congress has exactly the same jurisdiction 
and power as the State legislatures have over their 
respective territories. The reception of these reso¬ 
lutions, as well as of the numerous petitions pre¬ 
sented in favour of th6 abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia, were equally rejected, in both 
hoases—^by some, on the ground “ that Congress had 
no constitutional right or power to ^eal with the 
question aballand by others, on the ground “that 
the mere agitatioi? of the ques^on in* Congress was 
full of dangei^to the Union.” • The represehtatives 
of the southern states, in vjjxich slavery prijicipally 
exists, cOhtended wafMy for both these propositions; 
and yet, inithe face of this, Mr. Calhoun, the senator* 
from South Carolins^ himself infroduced a long 
series ot resolutions, which embraced the v'hole 
subject of slavery^ defending it m an institutibn 

G 2 
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favourable to the welfare of ^he sountiy and the 
people it embraced, denying the power of Congress to 
interfere with it in any manner whatever, and de¬ 
nouncing the abolitionists as eneifties of the Union, 
and foes to the best interests of the whole country, 
from theii; mischievous attempts to obtain emancipa¬ 
tion for-the slaves. Those resolutions, o’f course, 
gave rise to the very discussion which Mr. Calhoun 
^and his supporters had so much d,eprecatcd when 
brought on by others; and for several weeks in 
succession, the Senate was chiefly occupied with debat¬ 
ing them. .. 

In the House of Representatives they disposiied of the 
question much more speedily, by resolving, by a large 
majority, that the petitions of the people in favoxu: of 
the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia 
should not be received, and they were therefore all 
laid on the table, without being either read, discussed, 
or printed; so that the right of petition was wholly 
set aside, because it was thought to interfere with 
the more sacred right of the slaveholder over the 
slave. Since the days, therefore, when Thomas 
Moore wrot§ his celebrated lipistle from Washing¬ 
ton, the repreach which ho uttered has not been 
wiped away. 

“ Who csn vith patifnc« for a moment see 
TSie niedley mass of pride and misery, ' 

Of whips andF charters, manacles and rights, 

Ot slaviSig blacks and democrat« whites, 

And all the piebai<l polity that reigns 
In iiee confurion o'er Columbia’s plains ? 

To think that man, thou just snd gentle God, 

„ Should stand before thee with a tyrant’s rod, 

•O’er creatures like himself, with souls irom thee, 

Yet dare to 'boast of perfect liberty!” 
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A slfbrfr extr£(Ct frpm one of the payers of the day, 
describing a portion of the proceedings of the Senate, 
the most dfgnified and important of the two houses 
of thS legislature,'on Thursday the 4th of January, 
1838, as given in jin administration paper, the New 
York Evenipg Post, will Ije sufficient to, show the 
tono*an(f spirit of the leading men of that body. 
Mr. Preston, in his defence of Mr. Calhoun’s reso¬ 
lutions, had said that “ all that the south wanted, 
lyas to be let alone j and therefore they cried ‘ hands 
off’ to all their northern brethren;” upon which, 
tha following observations were made by the parties 
named, as taken from the report of the speeches in 
the government-paper of the day., 

“ Mr. Young, of Illinois, said he was surprised to hear senators 
fiom the‘south say ‘ hands off.’ He thought that the strength 
of the abolitionists was so great, so extensive, and so much upon the 
increase, that the south blinded itself by refusing to listen to the 
evidence before her. In Ms opinion, the south could not protect 
itself, without the protection of the general government. 

“ Mr. Preston replied. He thanked the gentleman fJr his 33 ^- 
pathy for the south. He wanted none of it—^if he thought the 
souUi was not able to take care of itself. The south was abundantly 
able to protect itself. She wanted no interference,—^nothing but 
constitutional protection. She still cried * haiMs off, hands off, 
hands off,’ to all—to the states, to the general government, beyond 
her defined constitutionSl powers of protection. •Sha complained of 
interference, andwranted none of it. .^he laws upon this subject 
were many and higHy penal, and Mr. PrestSn would say, that in 
spite of the,United States’.^ws, if ahy man interfeted with slavery 
in South Carolina, South Carolina w^uld hang him, upon the 
strength of hA- laws. • * 

“ The debate was continued up to nearly four o’clock. 

Mr. of New Jersey, made a strong speech in opjtfwition 
to the resolutions, and in favour of the amefldment of Ma Smith. 
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lio was opposed to the Whole discussion'and t\fe groundwork of the 
whole discussion, because it was a subject Congress had no ijght to 
handle. 

“ Mr. Buchanan followed, and said that he should move an 
adjournment. The Senate was in 6ad temper., and he hoped sena¬ 
tors would be better-natftred to-morrow. | ^ 

“ The Senate then adjoume<^” 

In the course of the present session of Congress, 
while this most important topic was debated, on the 
presentation of petitions from thb legislature, of 
Vermont, and from many of the large cities of the 
north, praying the Congress to abolish slavery in the 
district of Columbia, as before described, the following 
appeared in the New York Transcript, of December 
20, 1837» as taken from a leading evening paper, 
the Commercial Advertiser. It was repeated after¬ 
wards, in most of the other papera of^ the city, 
without being either contradicted or questioned, as 
far as I could learn, and I made inquiries on this 
subject in every accessible quarter. No one ven¬ 
tured even to doubt the fact^, very few thought them 
at all discreditable, and almost all the Whi^ party 
were against any effort to amend the evil it described. 
The followili^ is the paragraph : ^ 

DISTRICT OF COLUSI^niA. 

« ** 

From A correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, we derive 
the following important information. 

It is notorious that the slave-trade is largely pursued in the 
district of Columbia, to ^ the disgust and molestation of a great 
- majority of its inhabitants, of every class and colour. 

“ A woman, a wife, a mother, esteemed or supposed to be free, 
was, in form of law, claimed as a slave, confined as su;;h, and sold 
for exportation. ’ 
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** TomVroiii her h||isbaziJ—in prison with four young childreh 
about iier-»frantic with wretchedness and griefi-she cast her eyes 
on her children, and, in a moment of fienzy, resolved that they, at 
least, should not g^w up to be slaves, and proceeded to kill them 
with her^own hand. Two ste succeeded in killing, but the cries 
and struggles of the^ ^thers brought in Succour, and they were 
rescued §om intending death. ^ ^ 

‘"rte uiJhappy mother was indicted for murder, trie4 by a jmy 
of the district, and acquitted on the ground of insanity. It was 
insanity—but the insanity of overpowering passion. 

“ She had been Wd, warranted sound, mind and body; but, • 
o* the happening of these facts, she was returned by the buyer 
to the seller, for the legal cause of a breach of a warranty, by 
reajon of the latent vice of unSuunduess of mind, to be resold without 
warranty; ^nd she has been purchased by a benevolent individual, 
that she, and her husband, and her children, may work out her 

emancipation.” • 

• 

Perhaps the most striking contrast that could be 
presented 40 this, the hare perusal of which must 
make every English heart thrill with horror, is the 
cool and deliberate resolutions of a body of ministers 
of the gospel in Georgia, which appeared soon after, 
•in the New York Evening Post, of January 5, 1838. 

It is as*follows:— 

• • 

GEORGIA CONFERENCE. 

The following resolutions have been adopted by the Georgia 
Conference of* the Methodist-Episcopal Church, at its late meeting 
held in Athens:— * 

“ Resolved, thsR it is the sense of the Georgia Annual Cenference, 
tliat slavery, as it exists in the United St^s, ts not amoral evil. 

Rcsolvfjd, that we vievj slavery as"a civil and domesfic institu¬ 
tion, and one vdth which, as ministers <|^ Christ, we have nothing 
to do, furthef than to ameliorate the cond^ion of the slave, l)^ 
endeavouring to impart to Jiim and his master the benign influ¬ 
ences of the religion of Christ, and aiding both on their ,way to 
heaven.” 
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* One other illustration may he given of this moral 
blindness, whith is not peculiar to the Whigs, or the 
ministers of the gospel who adopted the above reso¬ 
lutions, but which infects all classes of society, and 
all political and isjligious parties ; it is this:—On 
the breaking out of the rebellion m Canada, public 
meeting was held by the democrats of New York in 
a large open space, called Vauxhall Gardens, “ to 
express sympathy with the Canadian revolutionists, 
and to consider of the best means' of aiding them in 
their resistance to the tyranny of their oppressors.” 
This meeting took place at 'the close of December, 
1837; it was attended by an immense lyiultitude, 
many thousands at least. The proceedings were 
orderly, the speeches very animated ; and the general 
cuiTcnt of the whole was a fierce denunciation of 
tyranny and oppression, a declaration of the right of 
every man, and every body of men, to break their 
chains, and demand their freedom, whenever they 
saw fit; and a general wish for ^the destruction 
of all "^oppressors, and the speedy emancipation* 
from tyranny, of all mankind. These sentiments 
were repeated by almost every spe«|.kef, and received 
with the loudest marks of approbation from all 
present. At length, one of the Canadian revolution¬ 
ists, who had escaped to New York, and for whose 
capture the governor of Canada hhd ofiered,, by 
public proclamation, a ireward of 2500 dollars, a Dr. 
Callaghan, addressed the meedng, and was applauded 
.to the very echo .for his democratic sent'ments. In 
the course of his speech, however, he instanced the 
number of liberal and distinguished public men in 
England, who had declared, in their places in the 
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House of CommOhs, tj^at they considfered the Cana-' 
dians to bh most unjustly oppressed, ahd among the 
number of tliese. he named Daniel O’Connell, upon 
which a scene of gfeat* uproar ensued, with cries of 
“ No O’Connell I No O’Connell 1 he’s an aboli¬ 
tionist !” “ And«o,” exclaimed Mr. Callaghan, “ am 
I an "abolitionist; ” upon which the uproar was 
increased, and mingled with cries of “ Turn him 
out r turn him on,t!” Any comment on such a con- 
as this—where men, met awowedly to applaud 
the self-emancipation of those whose grievances were 
at I'Aiist comparatively light, condemned in the same 
breath all, attempts in favour of the emancipation of 
others, whose grievances were of the heaviest kind— 
must be wholly unnecessary; and, but that this spirit 
is unfortunately as common among the AVhigs and 
Conservatives of America as it is among the Demo¬ 
crats, it would make one repudiate the very name 
of democracy for ever. If this, however, were to be 
deemed a sufficient reason, whiggism and conser¬ 
vatism, and even religion itself^ would have to be 
repudiated also, as this inconsistency affects the pro¬ 
fessors of each in an almost equal degree., 

I must still offer another example oi this all-per¬ 
vading prejudice, though I thought I had done. 
During my stay at Jfew York I delivered a course of 
.lectures on Palestine at Chatham Street, chapftl, one 
of four or five “ free churchc^’’ as they are ca^ed, in 
this city, i^'here the plfws arc nc^ private property, 
but where every one who presents liimself at the door 
is at liberty to take up his seat wherever he pleases ; 
the churches and chapels so freed, being generally 
buillE by subscription, and sustained’ by letting tire 
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buildings for public and reli^ous (neeticgsj and by 
collections made on such occasions at the ddor. The 
audience at this chapel in attendance on these lec¬ 
tures were very numerous, exfceeding 2000 persons j 
and among them were perhaps four or five negroes 
extremely well dressed and well behaved; and from 
ten to twenty coloured persons, of different shades of 
brown complexion, according to the greater or less 
admixture of Anglo-American with their African 
blood. These in^viduals, most of whom were en¬ 
gaged in trade, behaved with the greatest humility and 
propriety, and in several instances where theV'Saw 
white persons standing near them, they rose to offer 
them their seats, and removed to a remoter part of the 
building. In the course of the first week I received 
a number of anonymous letters on this subject, but 
none with real signatures ; they were all Well written, 
and were no doubt the productions of persons moving 
in the sphere of gentlemen; but one of these will 
suffice as an example of the rest. It was addressed 
to me in the following terms :— 

J 

“ Sir, “ New^York, Jan. 16, 1888. 

“ In company with seve.al Mends, I attended your first lecture, 
at Chatham Street chapel on Wednesday evening last; and al¬ 
though, in common with, the rest of the party, I came off highly 
delighted aitd filled by the subject of the evening, I would beg 
leave, in the spirit of courtesy, and with the most friendly feelings, 
to suggest to you an evU which nqoi;;3S the most imjnediate cor¬ 
rection. I allude to the^practico of allowing coloured persons to 
mix with the audience, and occupy the gronnd-flo^r of the chapel. 
Their desire to appear at such a place, I admit, is highly commend¬ 
able^ but a place apart from the audience, in some>part of the 
gallery, should be assigned to them. The building being under 
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/OUT controPoluthe evAiing & your lecture, with you alone would 
jocm to #est the corrective power; and without its immediate ap- 
idicatioii, you m»y rest assured that your lectures will not only 
lose their jiresent popularity, ^ut also their entire usefulness and 
respectability. This amalgamation of ‘ black spirits and white,’ 
you may rest assured wi^J pever be tolerated by a refined and intel¬ 
ligent community^ but, on the^contrpry, is considered 50 less an 
outrage on decency and decorum, than an insult to the fepUngs of 
your audience.”* 


py course I took no public notice whatever of 
these anonymous communications, though I had occa¬ 
sion 40 know, verbally, from several quarters, that 
very many.persons had been deterred from attending 
my lectures here; (and those absentees were mostly 
persons professedly religious,) because the “ coloured 
people” vyere^thus allowed to sit in the same part of 
the chapel‘with the whites. What makes this 
affected horror of “ amalgamation” the more revolt¬ 
ing is, that many of the very gentlemen who declare 
themselves to be so insulted and degraded by being 
placed so near the “ coloured people” as to kit by 
them, have no scruple whatever to keep coloured 
women as mistresses, anil have large families of chil¬ 
dren by them. Without this actual amalgamation, 
indeed, between the white races and the black, there 
would be none of the mulatto or brown-ooloured peo- 
q)le in existenefe. Yet in the • northei^i staftes of 
America these “ mixed races”,are Yar more numerous 
than the Jure African black; ^d, therefore, the 
pretended hafror of the slight amalgamation which 
sitting together in the same chapel ’involves, while 
the fruits of a much closer amalgamation meet you 
at every step, in' the highways and 'by-ways qf the 
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country, is th6 very acme of ^lypofrisy and Pharisai¬ 
cal deceit. * * • 

It is remarkable, that this prejudice,* against dark 
complexions, does not exteAd fo the aboriginal In- 
ilions, who are, many of them| of a deep' reddish 
brown, plmost as dark,as the darkest piulattoes, and 
considerably darker than many other shMes of 
the “ coloured people” beyond the first femove fi"om 
the offspring of white fathers aqd negro mothers. 
On the contrary, to have a mixture of dark In'djan 
blood is rather a matter of pride than reproach j and 
so far from its being attempted to be concealed,»it is 
occasionally the subject of public self-con^atulation. 
A remarkable ^instance of this occurred during 
my stay in New York. The Rev. Dr. Hawkes,one of 
the most popular and distinguished of the Episcopa¬ 
lian clergj' here, was invited to deliver a lecture 
“ On the History and Character of Pocahontas,” 
the celebrated daughter of the Indian chief, Powhat- 
tan, before the Historical Society of New York. 
The Sluyvesant Institute, irf which this discourse was 
delivered, was crowded to cx-'ess ; the lecturer was 
peculiarly, eloquent, and his address deserv edly 
admired, for* the beauty of its composition, and the 
finished style of its delivery; and when, at the close 
of his diseowrse, he, placed his liand upon his heart, 
and aJ)ologij!ed for the pride which h^ must naturally, 
feel ip. the recollectiqp that some of the blood of 
Pocahontas fiowed-in his owif*veins, the s^pathy of 
the audience maniiested itself in mark’s^ of universal 
approbation. 'This was cvjn still more loudly ex¬ 
pressed when he added, that though it had pleased 
the Almighty fo clothe the creatures of his creation 
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with skiiife of diffA’ent*hues, yet the Scriptures had 
emphatically declared that “ God had made of one 
flesh all nations of ihe earth and that, therefore, 
despite these external varieties, it was our duty to 
regard sill mankind ^ our brothers, being children 
of one ^eat Father, by whon\ all were brought into 
being. But into this seemingly “ universal family” 
the despised African race is not admitted, and could 
not at the time lyive been included, either by the 
spejiker, or the gresTt majority of his auditory at New 
York. Their toleration was for the red races, or 
rcdd’sh-blackish-brown Coloured tribes, but not for 
‘ the blacks, of Africa, or the mixed progeny of the 
white and the negro amalgamations, because Dr. 
Hawkes is himself an openly avowed anti-abolitionist, 
and so were the greater’number of those who formed 
his admiring and sympathizing audience. 
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Mr. Catjin’s Museum of Iridiau costumes, weapons, and paintings 
—Course of lectures on the Indian tribes—Names of Indians 
in Mr. Catliu’s galleiy of portraits—Hunting excursions among 
the Indians—Skilful management of the Jiorse by them—Indian 
games of amusement — Dances — Hfirrid character of* their 
war-dances — Scalp-dance of the Sioux tribe of Indians— 
Bloody scalps of tneir .enemies suspended by women — Dog- 
dance of the same tribe—Heart and flesh eaten raw—FJesh of 
dogs served as food, at their greatest festivals. 

I HAD an opportunity of hearing much of the Indian 
tribes during our residence in this city, from Mr. 
Catlin, an American artist, who Kaid ’travelled 
extensively in the “Far West,” as the territories 
beyond the Mississippi arc here called; and after a 
sojourn among the various tribes, from the eastern 
border's of the United States to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, near the shores of the Pacific,, had re¬ 
turned to New York, with k collection of more-than 
a hundred portraits of the most remarkable men and 
women in each tribe, with paintings of their land¬ 
scape scejnery, encampments. Villages, hunting par¬ 
ties, war-d^ces, religious festivals, games, tortures, 
and almost evfiry Occupation in whv h they engage; 
adde^ to tvhich, he Usd ama^^ed a large collection of 
their dresses, weapons, and ornaments, which formed 
altogether the* most complete museum of Indian 
curiosities that had ever,* it was thought, been 
brought together into one spot. 
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£csi(l^ many ^rivafe interviews with Mr. Catlin, 
in which he was most agreeably communicative, we 
attended a course of his lectures, delivered in the 
StuyveSant Institute, where the portraits and other 
painting were exhibited, and where the dresses, 
weapons^ and, ornaments^ wer<j also shown, accompa¬ 
nied by a short explanation of each. I select a few 
of the most striking names of the warriors and 
others, whose porjiraits were exhibited, each in his 
pef Uliar costume j and to the accuracy of which, in 
person and dress, the testimonies were abundant. 


Mun-ne-pus-Jcee . . 

• 

. lie who is not afraid. 

Wa-mash-ec-sherk . 

. • 

. He who takes away. 

Shing'-ga-war-sa. . 

• 

. The handsome Bird. 

Muck-a-tah-mish-o-kah-kaik 

. The black Hawk. 

Kee-o-Kuk* . 


. The running Fox. 

Wah-pee-kee-suk . 


. The white Cloud (a Prophet.) 

Nah-se-un-kuk . . 


. The whirling Thunder. 

Jee-hc-o-bo-shah 


. He who cannot be thrown down 

Chesh-oo-hon-ga 


. Man of goo<l sense. 

£c-shah-ko-nee . . 


. • The Bow and Quiver. 

Jah-wah-qjie-nah 


. Moimtain of Rocks. 

Kota-o-ko-no-ko. •. 


. • Hair of the Bull’s neck. 

Kots-a-to-ah . . . 


. The smoked Shield.* 

Ush-ee-kitz . . . 


. He who fights wifli a Feather. 

Ah-no-je-nage *, . 


. He who stands on both sides. 

Tah-zee-keh-da-cha. 


. Tom Beljy. 

Chah-tee-wa-ne -chefe 


. No heart. 


Ee-hee-a-duck-ch^-a . . . He who tils his hair before. 
Bi-eets-e-cure ...... The very swee^ Man. 

Ba-da-a-chon-du., He who leaps over every one. 

Un-ka-ha-hon-shee-kou . . Long Finger Nails. 
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Ba-na-rah>kah-tah . . . . 
Au-nah-kwet-to-'nau-pay-o . 

Auh-ka-nah-pau. 

Chesh-ko-tong. 

Lay-lau'she-kau . . . . 

Ten-squat-a-^vay. 

Cah-be-mub-bee , , 

Ohj-ka-tcheo-kum . . . . 
Gitch-ce-gau-ga-osli . . . 

'Wab-chce-hahs-ka(a Boxer) . 
Eeh-tou-wees*ka-zelt . , . 


The'brokeli Pot. ^ t 

The one sitting in the C^uds. 

The Earth standing. 

lie ^vho sings the War-song. • 

He who goes far up the river. 

The opc»n Door. 

lie who sits every whero. 

He who walks on the sea. 

The point that remains for ever, 
lie who puts all out of doors. 

He who has eyes behind him. 


These were all the names of males, and weiy; ge¬ 
nerally characteristic of some quality, achievement, 
or habit, of the persons beai’ing them; this bdng, no 
doubt, the origin of names in all countries, airf in 
none more than in England, where the Strongs and 
the Swifts are very abundant; the Riders and the 
Walkers, not less so; the Browns and the Blacks, 
and the Whites and the Greens, scattered every¬ 
where ; the Swans and the Cocks, the Doves and 
the Wrens, the Sparrows and the Nightingales, hap¬ 
pily mingled and blended with the Foxes and Hares, 
the Otters and Beavers, the Wv;lfs find the Bulls; 
and these again varied with the Salmons, the Stur¬ 
geons, the Cods, and the Herrings; while there is 
no end to the tribes of the Maibns, the Tylers, the 
Carpenters, the Painters, the TaJ^lors, and the 
Smiths; or to*"the Butchers, the Bakers, and the 
Brewers, who follow in their'^train. « 

The names given to the female Indians, exliibited 
in this collection of Mr. Catlin’s portraits, were quite 
as remarkable, and generally very expressiye of femi- 
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nine softtiess, as’ well^' as of the admiration of the 

stron^r sfex. 'JThese arc a few :— 

• 

Hee-la-deo ..... j The pure Fountain. 

Mong-shong-sha .... The bending Willow. 

Eh-nie-kim . • j i • • • The crjfstal Stone. 

Lay-lo(»-ah-poc-ai-shee-kivu . IJrass, bush, and bloisom. 

- Tis-M-woo-na-tis .... She who bathes her knees. 

Pah-ta-coo-chee ..... The shooting Cedar. 

Pshan-shau.The sweet-scented Grass. 

Ila-daS-ka-mon-mcJnco . . The Pipe-of-peace Bird. 

Beet-so-he-a.The mid-day Sun. 

Cos-pe-sau-que-te .... The indescribable Thing. 

• 

In the,course of his lectures, Mr. Catlin related 
to us many interesting particulars respecting the 
manners and customs of the various Indian tribes 
among whom he had sojourned; and of most of these 
he exhibited pictorial representations, of which the 
following may be named as among the most remark¬ 
able. 

In their hunting excursions, where they ijursuc 
the wild buffaloes, eithdr singly or in herds, they 
exhibit astonishing proofs of skill and horsemanship. 
Their aim is so unerring with the arrow, that they 
never fail to pierce their victim; and»such is the 
force as well-as skill with which the arrow is sent out^ 
from the bow, that instances ar§ not uncommon of 
Jtheir shooting ilf right through the trunk of a buf¬ 
falo, out on the other side—a fact testilied Jo by,many 
witnesses. • The buffaloes being /n natural enmity 
with-the grisly bear, attack it wherever they meet; 
but the white wolves they permit to graze with 
their herds unmolested. The Indians knowing this, 
often cover themselves ivith skins of ’the white-Woltj 

vot. I. H 
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previously prepared for the purpose, and hnder its 
cover creep towards them on all-fours, without, excit¬ 
ing their suspicion, when, being within -arrow-range, 
they draw their bow, and shoot their unsuspecting 
victim through the heart. 

Another method of pursuing and decoying the 
buffaloes to destruction, is thus related by Hinton, 
and its accuracy was confirmed by Mr. Catlin in all 
particulars. “ The herds of buftaloes wander over 
the country in search of food, usually led by a bull 
most remarkable for strength and fierceness. While 
feeding, they are often scattered over a great extent 
of countrj'; but when they move in a mass, they 
form a dense and almost impenetrable column, which, 
once in motion, is scarcely to he impeded. Their 
line of march is seldom interrupted even by consider¬ 
able rivers, across which they swim without fear or 
hesitation, nearly in the order in which they traverse 
the plains. When flying before their pursuers, it 
would he in vain for the foremost to halt, or to 
attempt to obstruct the progress of the main body ; 
as the throng in the rear still rush onward, the leaders 
must advance, although destruction dwaits the move¬ 
ment. Thfe Indians take advantage of this cir- 
.cumstauce to destroy greal quantities of this their 
favourite* game; md certainly" no mode could be 
resorfed to more effectually destructive, nor could a 
more terrible* devastation be produced, than by 
forcing a numerous herd oT these large animals to 
leap together from the brink of a dre'a^lful precipice 
upon a rocky and broken surface, a hundred feet 
below. When the Indians determine tp destroy a 
herd, of buffaloes in this way, one of their swiftest- 
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footed, alwl most ^tivc young men is selected, who 
is disguised in a buffalo skin, having the head, ears, 
and horns adjusted to his own head, so as to make 
the dedteption very 6omJ)lete ; and thus accoutred, ho 
station^ himself between the buffalo herd and some 
of the precipices, which ofteij extend for sevQral miles 
along the rivers. The Indians surround the herd 
as nearly as possible j when, at a given signal, they 
show themselves and rush forward with loud 
yijJilS. The animals being alarmed, and seeing no 
way open but in the direction of the disguised Indian, 
run towards him, and hfc, taking flight, dashes on to 
the precipice, where he suddenly secures himself in 
some previously-ascertained crevice. The foremost 
of the herd arrives at the brink; there is no possi¬ 
bility of ^retreat, no chance of escape; the foremost 
may for an Instant shrink with terror, but the crowd 
behind, who arc terrified by the approaching hunters, 
rush forward with increasing impetuosity, and the 
aggregated force hurls them successively fropi the 
cliffs, where certain death awaits them.”* 

In the management of their horses, the Indians 
seen# to be as skilful as the Arabs, or the Mamelukes 
of the East. Some pictures w'ere shown ta us, in which 
were delineated Indians of the Camanche tribe,, 
hanging over one side of their Ijorscs, And shooting 
•their arrows over the saddle tovfards^ their enemies, 
while they were thcmsel^ves completely sheltered from 
their attack, by the interposing/body of the horse 
covering thoir whole person, which- was coiled or • 

* Hinton’s topography of the United States, 4to. vol. ii p. H7. 

U2 
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gathered up so as to fill only the upace between the 
hanging stirrup and the upper part of the sadcUe. 

Of their games, or amusements,* the following were 
the most striking. Playing with the hall forcstakes, 
or sums, of money deposited on each side, is very 
frequent^ and so much importance is attached to 
this game, that on the night’previous to its perform¬ 
ance four conjurers sit up, to smoke to the Great 
Spirit, at the point where the ball is to be started; 
and while the stakeholders also sit up to guard 'the 
sums deposited, men and women dance around their 
respective stakes at intervals- during the Bight. , At 
some of these games, the bodies of the one party are 
painted all over with white paint, while those of the 
other remain of the natural reddish-brown, colour, to 
prevent their being mistaken or confounded. 

Besides horse-racing, foot-racing, and course¬ 
racing, all of which are common, skill in archery is 
much cultivated, and with great success. In this 
they perhaps surpass all people in the w'orld, bring¬ 
ing down single birds while flying at a groat height, 
and shooting fish while darting with great rapidity in 
their rivers., and lakes. In one of these gamesi the 
great object*of the archers is to see who can accu¬ 
mulate the greatest number of arrows, in the air, 
by the most rapid succession of shooting them, 
before' the first arrow reaches the grotind; and if the 
parties playing at this are numerous, the air becomes 
literally darkened uwith the showers of arrows that 
are sent forth. . , * 

Of dances, they have a great variety. The “straw 
donee,” among the tribe of the Sioux, consists in 
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making young childroo dance naked, .with burning 
straws tied to their bodies, to make them tough and 
brave. ^ Another dance, among the tribes of the 
Saules and Foxes, is called “ the slave dance,” and is 
performed by a vegrf singular society of Indians, who 
volun^dfer, to* become slaves •for two years? on the 
TOndition that they may elect their chief or master. 
Another dance among the tribe of Ojibbeways, is 
called “ the STiow»-^hoe dance,” from its taking place 
the first fall of snow in the winter, and being 
danced in Jong snow-shws, almost like small canoes, 
worfl by all the party. The tribe of the Minna- 
tarrecs have a dance called “ the green-corn dance,” 
where they make'an offering of th(j first-fruits to the 
Creator, by “ sacrificing the first kettle-full,” to use 
their own language, “ to the Great Spirit.” The 
“ buffalo dance” of the Mandans, another tribe, 
consists of men dressing themselves in the skins of 
buflalocs, two men erect, generally sustaining the 
skin of one buffalo placed horizontally abov'> their 
heads, the sides of the si;in falling around them and 
concealing th«ur persons, and the head and horns 
bein'g sustained by the foremost person,* so that as 
they walk along or dance, they look ilt a distance 
like real buffaloes; jand the object of this dance is ta 
attract the heiji in the direction of the spot where 
it takes place. The “scalp dange” pf the Sioux, is 
among the most revflting, •where wonjen, •in the 
centre of a large circle, suspent^ the blootly scalps 
of their endhiies, taken in war, onyoles, while the” 
w'arriors of the tribe dance around them brandishing 
their weafions. This, however, is exceeded in fero¬ 
city by “ the dog d^ce” of the same, tribe, at‘which 
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the heart and liver of a dog are’ taken, raw and 
bleeding, and, cut into strips, placed on' a “stand 
about the height of a man’s face from the ground ; 
to this each of the warriors aiivances in turn, and, 
biting ofF a piece of the flesh , utters a yell of 
exultation at having thus s^yallowed a piece‘of the 
warm and bleeding heart of his enemy. It may 
be added, that the flesh of the dog is accounted the 
; greatest delicacy among the Siovx; and at an 
Indian feast, given in 1803 at a Sioux village abort 
1400 miles above St. Louis, to Mr. Sanford, Mr. 
Choteau, Mr. M'Kenzie, and Mr. Cathn, a picture 
of which was in the collection, dogs’ flesh, was the 
only food served; and this was the highest honour 
they could confer upon strangers. 

Nothing is more remarkable, however, in the 
character of the Indians, than their power of endur¬ 
ing torture, and the strength of the religious super¬ 
stitions which sustain them. In one of the ceremonies 
of this description, represented in Mr. Gatlin’s pic¬ 
tures, several young candidates for^ fame were seen 
undergoing the various processes of pain to which 
they voluntarily and cheerfully submit themseLes. 
They first la£brate the flesh with a sharp-edged but 
ragged flint-stone, by cutting ,open six or seven 
gashes aerfass the muscular part of each thigh and 
each arm ; a splint of wood, like a sTtewer, is then 
run transversely through the lips of each gash, and 
there they are perMtted to bleed and swell, while 
•the agonizing pain produces no sign of emotion on 
their countenances. They are then dragged around 
the®circle of the tent on the inside, on Hhe bare 
grourid, sometimes by the hair of the head, and 
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sometimes *by the'feet,»the body trailing all the while 
along* the rough .and broken soil, and getting new 
lacerations at every turn. After this, the bodies of 
the seif-torturers are hung up by the splints in the 
flesh, around whjch cords are twined, and they are 
thuSfclfejit suspended for lipurs on a pol?^ without 
food or drink, looking steadfastly on the sun, jTrom his 
rising to his setting, without an interval of rest. 

Another rempkable form in which their super- 
f^ition devclopes itself, is that of reverence for magic 
and magicians. Attached to every tribe, and often 
to dV'ery encampment ^d every village, is a person, 
who is called “the medicineman”—the “magician” 
would be the mol’e appropriate tcnn. It is behcvcd 
by the rest of the tribe that he is gifted with pro¬ 
phetic knowledge and supernatural powers. He is 
consulted in all expeditions of war, on all negociations 
of peace; his oracles are indisputable, and his charms 
are believed to be irresistible ; he collects together in 
his w'anderings all things supposed to posses any 
superior virtue or property — the skin, feathers, 
head, beak, and talon% of the eagle and the hawk ; 
the* skins of serpents, lizards, and toadfk; the horns 
and hair of the bufialo; the skins of the grisly bear 
and the wolf; be!|idcs various animal and miner/il 
compounds supposed to operate,as chartas: To each 
of the warriors he dispenses hiS talismans, which are 
worn with unlimited cpnfidenqe in tiieir y^irtijes: and 
when any one is ill or sick Shorn any disease or 
wounds, “"the medicine man” is • the only person 
thought likely to afford relief. Xliis he does, not 
with medicine of any kind, for this is never attempted; 
but by coming to the tent or hut w^^ere the sufferer 
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may be lying, and performing certain mysterious 
ceremonies, and administering certam charms—the 
“ medicine man” being himself on these occasions so 
disfigured with the skins of Various animals 'placed 
over and around him, that he ms^v be said to be as 
remote as possible from ‘‘ the likeness of any thing 
that is i]o the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the«earth;” and when Mr. 
Catlin presented himself to his audiepce so arrayed, it 
was difficult to suppose that any thing human coul,4 
be so disguised. 

An additional interest was given to these lectures, 
by the paintings and descriptions with which they 
were illustrated, from their reminding me, so often 
and so forcibly as they did, of the Hindoos. The 
complexion of the Indians, generally resembles that 
of the natives of Hindoostan, more than that of any 
other people I had seen ; they have the same fond¬ 
ness for gold and silver ornaments, and particularly for 
large silver bangles on the feet, and armlets on the 
arms; they paint their bodies, and especially their fore¬ 
heads and chins, with various coloured paints, like the 
Lramins ; thjey load the ears with ornaments, and >ihe 
neck with chains ; they oil their bodies to soften the 
skin; they sit cross-legged on the ground, and are 
excessively fond of smoking. xSe favourite colour 
for the painting of their persons is a bright scarlet: 
and in ^11 the female portraits that I saw, the central 
seam occasioned by Ae parting of the hair, which is 
smoothed down on each side of the head, and oiled to 
keep it flat and glossy, was invariably painted with a 
bright scarlet paint, a custom almost universal among 
the woipen of Hindoostan. But it is in the voluntary 
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infliction* of self-torture, and the power^of sustaining 
pain, vfithout a murmur, that the resemblance between 
the Indians of America and of Asia is most striking. 
Whoever has witnessed’ the self-tortures of the Hin¬ 
doos, in their re|i|ious ceremonies of the “ chur- 
ruck-5(«3j^h,” or festival of the wheel—^where a man 
permits an iron hook to be passed through the fleshy 
muscles of his loins, and is thus hoisted up to a 

wheel, and whirlod around in the air with extraordi- 

• • 

nary velocity, as well as the many other descriptions 
of self-imposed torture practised in Hindoostan—could 
not Ml to be struck with this feature of resemblance 
between the tribes of Asia and America, who may 
possibly have descended from one cpmmon stock. 
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Powonal visit tt> some Indian cliicfs at New York—The Saiiks 
and Foxes, Sioux and loway tribes —r Anecdotes of con¬ 
versation with the Indian chiefs—Offering of presents to the 
wife and children of Kee-o-kuk — Stoical indifference mani¬ 
fested by eacli — Black-Hawk, the celebrated warrior, and his 
son — Pantomimic conversation of Mr. Vandenhoff with an 
Indian — Invitation to visit their camps in the Far West— 
Anecilotes of life among the Indians—Arrival of A thiid tribe 
of Indians in New; York—Reply of Indian chief to General 
Fox—Anecdotes of Indians respecting interest of m^ney—Belief 
that the Indians are descended from tlie Jews—Facts and argu¬ 
ments of Major Noah and othei’S—Striking sinvlarity of many 
of their customs to Jewish rites—Retention of some of the iden¬ 
tical expressions of the Hebrews—^Autliority of Mr. Gatlin in 
supfiort of tliis resemblance. 


It was only a few weeks after hearing the lectures 
and examining the collection of Mr. Catlin, that 
several Indian chiefs of iliffcrent tribes arrived at 
New York frbm Washington, on a tour through the 
United States, where, after they ^had contluded their 
treaties at'the'Capitol, it was thought desirable they 
should he tsikei? to, the principal towns, to impress 
them with e strong idea of the power and resources 
of the American |)eople. Among themj'were the 
‘chiefs of the Saifks and Foxes, Kee-o-kuk* and Black- 
Hawk, with the wife and younger son of the former, 
“ the roaring Thunder.” There were about thirty 
of these who took up their abode at the City-hotel, on 
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the west-side of Broa(j[way ; while at another hotel, 
the Nfetiohal, on the opposite side of the* way, were the 
chiefs of the* Sioux and loways, the two latter being 
in sueft deadly hostility to the two former, as to make 
it unsafe to place tljera in the same building. 

•went to sec both partips, having the advantage 
of a favourable introduction to each, and were, accom¬ 
panied in both our visits by a skilful interpreter, 
who had lived among the Indians from his childhood. 
'Uie Sauks and ^oxes w'ere undoubtedly the finest 
race of men; they were as tall, stout, and muscular, 
as the very best spccim5n of men that could be pro¬ 
duced fr(jm the yeomanry of England, and they were 
as hardy and robust as they were large and well 
formed. •Their costume was almost wholly made up 
of skins, furs, and feathers, with the occasional addi¬ 
tion of a woollen blanket, of a bright scarlet, satu¬ 
rated with the vei*milion paint with which they so 
copiously bedaub the body. Their head-dresses were 
mostly feathers, differently arranged. They alj wore 
leather coverings for thb legs, like long gaiters, but 
loose over the foot, and with innumerable strips of 
leather trailing after them at considerable length be¬ 
hind the heel, so as to make it difficult t» follow them. 
To these gaiters w^*e attached a number of silver 
bells, and whenever they moved^or walked*, it was an 
evident delighf to them, to hoax' the tinbling df these 
bells, and the rattle o{ the’ ij^ious plates of metal 
placed at different points about thdir garments. Their 
weapons were the tomahawk, the heavy-headed and. 
spiked iron mace, and {he bow and arrow; their con¬ 
duct was»charact^ized by a dignified reserve; ^id 
their great aim sfeemed to be, not to manifest the least 
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feeling of admiration or surprise at anjr thing they 
saw. They were sufficiently communicative Vo an¬ 
swer all our questions, but always briefly, and with¬ 
out asking others in their 'turii. I had taken in, 
as I was advised, some suitable presents for the prin¬ 
cipal personages of the party,; but they were received 
without the slightest symptom of satisfaction by those 
to whom they were offered,'Cxccpting in one instance. 

^ To thp wife of the chief Kee-o-kuk I presented a very 
handsome string of large and beautiful beads, suitabJe 
for a necklace of great richness and fulness; but after 
taking them from my hands, she placed them in* her 
bosom; and then rolling herself in a vermilioned 
blanket, lay down at her husband’s feet on the floor, 
without -mat or pillow, and sunk almost instantly to 
sleep. I presented to her eldest son, ‘‘ the whist¬ 
ling Thunder,” a handsome ivory case, containing a 
knife, a looking-glass, and some other things ; which 
he also received with the same indiflerence, and put 
it by, ^is though the person presenting it was more 
honoured than himself by 'receiving it. To the 
younger son, a little fellow of about five years of 
age, I gavo>a silver whistle and bells, such as'are 
commonly used by children in England, with a fine 
piece of red coral at the end ; an^.this little creature, 
not having yet been, trained in the Indian art of 
restraining the expression of his natural emotions, 
burst out into a paroxysm of,delight, sounding the 
whistle, ringing the bells, shrieking with' pleasure, 
•and dancing about the room, exclaiming every now 
and then, “ A-oo-A-ha-oo,” good, very good—and 
clasping my knees, and kissing piy hand, to the 
great chagnn pf the men, who ts^ed to him with 
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frowning'cQuntenAnce^, but could not repress his 
hilarity*. • 

The Sioux and ’loways, whom we visited at the 
National hotel, were- not so fine a race of men as the 
Sauks and Foxes, n^r so well dresged, but they were 
far morq commimicative. Some of them, indeed, talked 
with lis at ^reat length. Mr. X^andenhoff, the English 
actor, happened to be ip the room at the time; 
and being struck ^with the appearance of scars from 
burns, running up the arm of one of the chiefs, from * 
the wrist to the shoulder, he wished to know how it 
happened ; but the interpreter being in another part 
of the room, and engaged, he was unable to commu¬ 
nicate witt the Indian, except through the language of 
pantomimQ; he accordingly pointcd*to the scars, and 
then, by a variety of significant signs, intimated his 
wish to‘know how they occurred; upon which, the 
chief performed these several motions: He first held 
his left hand horizontally before his body, as if grasping 
a cup or basin, while with his right he performed 
tlie motion of lifting something from the grounS, out 
of which he poured liquid into the stationary vessel. 
He then lifted this vessel to his mouth, and, turning 
back his head, and gurgling his throat, made signs of 
drinking copiously. His next action was to rise, and 
reel about, as thou^ growing gradually intoxicated, 

, until ho becamfi unable to stand^ when Jie described 
a large heap of something, with fiJlmeS ascending and 
falling, on* this he began to roll About -i^ith agony, 
and rub hig’ri^htarm as the part, chiefly affected.. 
Mr. Vandenhoff exclaimed, “ I ^e it —whisky, 
whisky 1”, at which the bid man nodded assent with 
a smile. The ^t was, as we afterwards learnt. 
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that the white people had made him' drunk, sis they too 
often do, with ardent spirits, and he had fallen on a 
large w^ood fire, and thus got dreadfully burnt. 

In the course of conversation with the chiefs of 
this tribe, they expressed grea^^ admiration of my 
wife’s dress and ornaments, and were especially ena¬ 
moured, with the feathers which she happened then 
to wear in her bonnet. . With my younger son, 
Leicester, they were even still mqre pleased ; and 
were quite astonished that one so young should coipe 
so far away from home, over “ the great sea,” of 
which they seem to have a m’ost terrible idea. They 
asked us, whether, in the course of our joyrney, we 
intended to come so far west as their prairies and 
forests;. and we ’ answered that this was, what we 
intended, and hoped to accomplish; but that our stay 
would be short, as we should desire only to see their 
country, and then return home, without settling in it. 
This was no sooner interpreted to them, than seve¬ 
ral In^an voices exclaimed, as we afterwards learnt, 
“ Docs he say so ? does he say so? he is welcome, he 
is welcome ?” And when this assurance w^as repeated, 
the principal chief of tlie tribe adv'anced to vme, 
and grasping^my hand firmly, he said with a grave 
countenance, looking at me, but,, addressing himself 
to the interpreter, “ Tell this white man, that if he 
comes io see-, us, and goes away fgain, leaving us in 
possession of our lands .undistyrhed, we will bless his 
name for ever. The white men come, thev look at 
,our lands, they.take them from us, they drive us 
far off; we become settled, they disturb us, and drive 
ns fiirther off again, because they want ourJands for 
themselves; and, therefore, we li’^e not their foot-i 
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steps ; bht if lie 4'ill come, and sliaro our feasts, and 
sraoketoup calumet, anS then return to Ris own home, 
wo will give him a’ welcome such as white men do 
not al\^ays receive.’* I repeated my assurance, and 
even ventured to a^ my deep regret that all white 
men could not be prevailed^ upon to leave ^them in 
the quiet* possession of the hunting-grounfls and 
graves of their fathers; and the sentiment was one 
that evidently torched all their sympathies. 

^ It would be a long and a melancholy narrative to 
relate the half of what it fell to my lot to hear, with¬ 
out leaving New York? of the ill-treatment of the 
Indians by the whites, who teach them all our vices, 
but especially drunkenness, for the purpose of de¬ 
frauding thoni while thus intoxicated, in the various 
bargains of traffic and sale in which they are engaged. 
In addftioft’to this, still more deliberate and cold¬ 
blooded injuries are practised by whites of compara¬ 
tive opulence upon their unsuspecting females. The 
following is abridged from a very interesting but 
little-known work, entiMed “ Dragoon Campaigns 
to the Rocky Mountains,” written by a young gentlc- 
mai* of New York, who presented me ^ith a copy, 
and who states that he had the facts fr«n the mouth 
of an old Indian ii^the Far West, who appeared to 
be sinking under the weight of his years. • 

In 1814, dh American tr^er, of .considerable 
influence, thinking he^ should slrcn^hen h^s mer¬ 
cantile connexions among tHe <Missouri Indians, 
succeeded ki prevailing on one of the principal 
families of the Omawha tribe of Indians, to permit 
him to marry one of their daughters, who was remark¬ 
ably beautiful. ‘The marriage being consumpaated, 
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she soon bore him a son arid a'daugktefr’, one of 
which she pdrmitted the father to take with -him to 
the country of the whites, and the other she retained 
with her. On his return, however, to the'Indian 
territoryi it was fpund that he |jad married a white 
wife in his absence, and that he now demanded the 
surrender of the second child, and the repudiation of 
its mother. To this of course she refused her assent. 
The trader then offered her a considerable present, if 
* she would go away and leave her child; upon whiph 
she exclaimed, “ Is my child a dog, that I should 
sell him for merchandize ? - You cannot drive me 
away; you may beat me, it is true, and otherwise 
abuse me, but I will still remain with you. When 
you married me,' you promised to use me kindly as 
long as I should he faithful to you. That I have 
been so, no one can deny. Ours was not “a marriage 
contracted for a season; no, it was to terminate only 
with our lives. I was then a young girl, and might 
have been united to an Omawha chief: hut I am 
now an old woman, having* had two children, and 
what Omawha will regard me ? Is not my right 
paramount |o that of youi other wife ?‘ She hack not 
heard of me before you possessed her. It is true, her 
skin is whiter than mine, but her heart cannot be 
more pure towards you, nor her fidelity more rigid.” 
Happily the,infant was secured to its d'evoted mother, 
but the heartless wretch* of trader abandoned her 
for ever. Who oan wonder, therefore, when the 
.Indians are continually receiving injuries,.and rarely, 
if ever, blessing^ from the hand of the white man, 
that they should not “ like his footsteps.” , 

Soon after the visit of the Sauks and Foxes, and 
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Sioux anS. loways, anathcr party of Indians arrived 
at York, consisting of Pawnees, Omawhas, and 
Otocs.^ We'saw the whole of these also; hut there 
was nothing peculiar in them, to deserve a detailed 
description. The, Allowing account of their visit, 
with Ijjifcir^names, is given in the New York Express, 
of November 30, 1837 :— 

“ Tlie delegation iroin several tribes of Indians, under charge of 
Major Dougherty, lcft*Jhis eity yesterday for Washington, where 
tiny are to hold a council with the Secretary of War. 

“ They appeared to bo much pleased with their visit to the 
city, liaving spent a week, atid visited the navy-yard, theatres, 
museums, &c. On Satmday they visited Mr. Gatlin at his exhi¬ 
bition-i-oom Ri Broadwjyr, who lias 8|)cnt several years among them 
and other tribes of Indians; after viewing hlS splendid collection 
of Indian portraits, landscapes, and curiosities, he took them into 
another room, wljcre he had several of their own portraits, which 
they discovered* at once, and appeared to be much delighted at the 
sight of their own faces on the canvass. 

“ Tliey were received by the mayor and common-council at tho 
City Hall, on Saturday, and a great variety of presents were,inade 
them, consisting of red and Ulue broadcloths, knives, glasses, 
beads, &c. 

“ During their vkit at the navy-yard, one of them applied the 
match fc) a loaded cannon on board the Hudson—^th^ effect aston¬ 
ished them : one of them said he thought the Grclit Spirit could 
only produce thunder, but *he had now seen it among the white 
men—^that for the future the Indian would avoid collision with his 
white brethren, as Se was convinced they were too, powefful for 
them. , •• • 

“ The following are the nanfes of thd trib^ and ch%fs :- 

■ GRAND PAWNEE TRIBE. 

Shouk-Tca-ki-he-gah . . . Horae chief. 

La-char-e-ya-roox ... . . Fearless chief. 

La-do-ke-ah.Buffs^o bull. 

Ah-sbaW-waW-zookste . . . Medicine horse. 

VOL. I. 
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PAWNEE TAPAGF TRIBE. 
La-kec-too-me-ra-slm . . . Little chief. 

La-paw-hoo*rc-loo .... Chief partizan. 
Loo-ra-wo-re-coo .... Bird that goes to war. 
Ta-la-coosh-ca-roo-inali-an . Partisan that siug.s. 

' c 

• PAWNEE REPUBLICAN TRIBE., 
Ah-shaw-la-coots-ah . . . Mole in the ftiee. 

La-sliaw-le-straw-hix . . . ^an chief. 
La-wee-re-coo-re-shaw-we . War chief. 
Se-al»-he-ra-le-rc-coo . . . The Chyrnno. 

PAWNEE LOUP TRIBE. 
Lc-shaw-loo-la-le-hoo . . . Bi^g chief. 

Lo-Iock-to-hoo-lah .... Handsome pipe in his hand. 
La-wa-he-coots-la-sha-no . . Brave chief. 

Shar-e-tar-recsh . p . . . Bl-naturcd man. 

OMAWHA HACO TRIBE. 
Ki-he-gah-waw-shu-she . . Brave cliief. 


Om-pah-tong-gah .... Big elk. 

Sha-dah-mon>ne.There ho goes. 

Nom-bah-mon-ne .... Double-waJker. 

t 

OTOE TRIBE. 

Maw-do-ne-sali.He who surrounds. 


No-way-ke-vug-ga .... He who atriljes two at once. 
Raw-no-way-Vaw-krali. . . Loose pipe-handle. 

We-ree-roo-ta.Ho who exchanges. 

. e ■ MIS.SOURI TRlhE. 

Haw-ohe-ri-sug-ga . ^ . He whostrihss in war. 

During; the stay of these Indians in New York, they 
were as much objects of curiosity to thc'inhahitants 
as they would have been to the resideiWs of London. 
Wherever they went, whether to the theatre or the 
museum, the battery, or the steam-boat,, crowds of 
persons of bo^h sexes, who had never before perhaps 
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seen so radlny Indians^ and of such digtant tribes, in 
their* lives, followed them in the streets, and their 
hotcl^ were* crowded at all hours of the day. Such 
arc the revolutions of things, that the aboriginal 
Indians, who lesg than two centhries ago were the 
sole,otci|pa»ts of the. very island on which Ntnv 
York is built, are now strangers in the land “of their 
fathers. • 

The reply iiK(|jio by one of the Indian chiefs to. 
General Knox, who was entertaining, in the city of 
New York, a deputation from the tribes, is full of 
melancholy truth ; ami, pcrhajis, it interested mo 
the more, from the resemblance of the fate of the 
Indians of the West to those of ^lie Kast, as both 
have been dispossessed of their lands and dominions 
by their w^ite conquerors; for the language used 
by the Indian of America is precisely that which 
might, with equal propriety, bo used by a native 
Indian of Malabar, of Coromandel, or of Bengal. 

“ What mokes you so melancholy ?” said CJ«neral 
Knox to the Indian chief who was observed to be 
very thoughtful, amidst the gaieties of the entertain- 
taiihnent prepared for himself and his*brethren of 
the forest. “ I will tell you, brother,” \Vas the chief s 
reply : “ I ha;ve be«n looking at your beautiful city/ 
your great wa|ers, full of ships, your‘fine country, 
and I see how prosperous yftu alj. arc;. ‘But, then, I 
could not help thinking, that, this fine country wiis 
once ours. Our ancestors lived here. They enjoyed 
it as their* own, in peace. It wa§ the gift of the 
Great Spirit to them a^d to their children. At last, 
white men came in a great canoe— Jhey only asked 
to let them tie it to a tree, lest the water,tshould 

I 2 
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carry it awaj^ We consentcal. They then said, 
some of their people were sick, aijd they asked per¬ 
mission to land them, and put them under the^hade 
of the trees. The ice came, and* they could not go 
away. .They then* begged a piedfe.of land, to build 
wigwams*for the wintcik grantedi it,to them. 

They then asked com, to keep them from starving. 
We funiishcd it out of our T)wn scanty supply. They 
.promised to go away when the icc« melted. When 
this happened, instead of going away as they ha l 
promised, they pointed to the big guns round the 
wigwams, and they said, ‘ We shall stay here.* Af¬ 
terwards came more. They brought intoxicating 
drinks,ofwhich the Indians became fond. They per¬ 
suaded them to sell them our land, and, finally, have 
driven us back, from time to time, to the wilderness, 
far from the water, the fish, and the oysters. They 
have scared away our game. My people are wasting 
away. We live in the want of all things, while you 
arc enjoying abundance in our fine and beautiful 
country. This makes me sorry, brother, and I can¬ 
not help it.” 

The folkwing anccdo+c was related to me at 
New York bj^ an elderly gentleman, nearly seventy, 
who had passed many years with the Indians, both 
in the earl;^ and middle periods of his life. He was, 
at one' timd, 4cputcd to treat ivith the tribe of 
Oneidac, wfst of Lake. Eric, 'for the purchase of a 
large tract of their fand; and the payment of 100,000 
dollars was agreed to be given to them for it. The 
Indians, who have no concep^on of numbers beyond 
a hundred, could not be made to comprehend how 
much'this sum was j until a number of kegs or bar- 
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rels vvewe .procured, ?ind rangetl along in line, and 
the i^umbcr of these* kegs which 100,000 dollars 
would fill, gave thfem some idea of their multiplicity; 
while'a conception-of their weight was conveyed, hy 
describing how mjiny horses it, would require to 
car^ ^icm, if th6y were loaded on their backs. It 
was Ihcn’thought that this ^cat sum was too large 
to be divided among the Indians at one time, as it 
would probably soon be all spent, and they would 
then be destitute! To provide against this, it was* 
suggested, that the pi’incipal sum should bo depo¬ 
sited in the United States' bank; that the govern¬ 
ment for the time being should be msule perpetual 
trustees Tor its si\fc custody ; and that the interest of 
this sum,, at 7 l>cr cent., or 7>0t)0*dollars, should be 
divided among them every year for ever. 

This proposition was much approved of; but the 
Indians could not be made to comprehend what a 
bank was, or how 7»0(K) dollars could Ik) paid to 
them every year from this bank, and the 1(^0,000 
still remain undiminished. Among the various sup¬ 
positions in which they indulged on this subject, 
ont^ was, that* the bank was a place where, by some 
extraordinary process, silver increasetl in bulk and 
size by one-seventh in every year, and that the 7>t)tK) 
dollars was to be made out of the yearly .increase of 
the metal by ^owth, when th<f.suridus jvould be cut 
off, and the remainder ^allowed to grt>w iigain. An¬ 
other belief was, that when the dsllars w'bre put into 
this mysterious bank, they propagated and increased 
their kind; and that the 7>0W* full-grown dol¬ 
lars wei;e taken out‘of the 100,000, and their 
places left to be supplied by the little dollars.grow- 
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iiig up to be big ones, like the rest. The more 
general belief' was, however, that the banjc was a 
place where a peculiar soil existed,' in which the dol¬ 
lars were sown, like grain, and every year proiuced 
a crop, which was to furnish the J,000 dollars of 
annual interest. So general was tills belief, that the 
gentleman who made the pui chase was often sfxter- 
wards asked whether the seasons were favourable, 
and the crop proinising at Philadelphia, so that they 

knight be certain of receiving their full share. 

In the annual division of this sum, he said thal; 
each father received a share proportioned to the 
number of his children ; and that each person com¬ 
ing to the place of division, brought his blanket, 
which he spread on the ground, laying on it a 
number’of short sticks, indicating the number of his 
family, and the youngest and the oldest of these had 
an equal portion. They have no individual property, 
except in their tents, horses, weapons, and apparel; 
all elsp is held in community, and the chief and the 
humbler Indians all share alike. 

An opinion has often been expressed, that the 
Indians of America are descendants of some of the 
lost tribes of I*jrael; but this opinion had never, per¬ 
haps, been put forth with aU the data on which it 
was founded, until of late. So recently as the year 
1837, Major Noah, .the editor of the New York 
Evening Star, aiid himself a Jev of some learning, 
delivered a jmhlic lecture before the Mercantile Lite¬ 
rary Association^ of New York, at Clinton Hall, 
intended to establish this fact; and the following are 
among the most prominent points established in that 
discourse. 
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The most notice i.hat is given of^ the dispersed 
t ribes of Israel in, the sacred writings, is in the Book 
of Es^ras, where the following verses occur:— 

“ Whereas thoii sawest another peaceable multi¬ 
tude: these are,the ten tribes which were carried 
aws^ Jirisoners out of their, own land in the time of 
Osea, whom Salmanazar, king of Assyria, led away 
captive, and he carried them over the waters, so that 
they came unto •nothcr land.” 

• “ They took this counsel among themselves, that 
they would leave the multitude of the heathen, and 
go into a farther country, wherein mankind nevei' 
dwelt, tjiat they might there keep their statutes, 
which they never kept in their own land (Assyria) : 
and there was a great way to go, namely, a year and 
a half:: 

It is supposed that these tribes marched from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the north-east of Asia, 
some remaining the way in Tartary and China ; 
in proof of which, Benjamin, of Tudcla, whoofravcl- 
led in the eleventh century through Persia, men¬ 
tions, that in some of the provinces of that country, 
at the time of the decree of Ahasuerus^ there were 
at least 300,000 Jews. Alvarez, in'his history of 
Chuia, states, that.(<;here had been Jews living in that- 
kingdom for many hundreds jof year^. 'Some went 
to India, as a Hebrew letter of thc,JeWs of'Cochin- 
China, written to their 'brethren at ^Amsterdam, 
gives, as'the date of their coming into that country, 
the period* when the Romans first conquered the 
Holy Land, and made Judea a province of the 
Roman •empire, whicli was some ^ time befora the 
birth of Christ. 
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From the various ^arts of Asia, it is Ibelieved 
that the more enterprising and persevering went on 
gradually advancih^ hy degrees tp its north-eastern 
extremity, till they arrived at Behring’s Straits, 
where,.during the winter, it would be perfectly easy 
to cross oyer to the nearest part of the coi^tinerv of 
America, a distance'of less than thirty miles, and 
this rendered more easy by the existence of the Cop¬ 
per Islands in the way. Here, it is believed, that 
during a course of two thousand years, they spread 
themselves from this point northward to Labrador, 
and southward to Cape Horn, multiplying as they 
proceeded; some settling in every part, biit more 
populously in the rich countries and agreeable climate 
of central America, including California, Texas, 
Mexico, and Peru. 

On the first discovery of this continent by Colum¬ 
bus, those races, now called Indians, were found in 
very different stages of civilization. * They were not all 
either rude, or savage, or ferocious; but, on the 
contrary, the greater numbef of them were remark¬ 
able for qualities that bespoke a noble origin. They 
had simple, but subliiuo ideas of a Supreme Being, 
unmixed with* the least tincture of idolatry; they 
Jiad courage, constancy, humanity, hospitality, elo¬ 
quence, lote. * of thpjr families, and fidelity to 
friends. ‘ It is, however, in the religious belief and 
ceremonies of the Indian's, more than in anything 
else, that their resemblance to the people from whom 
they are believed to have descended, is to be traced ; 
and the chief points of these are thus enumerated— 
lst,fTheir belief in one God—Sd, Their computa¬ 
tion of, time'by the ceremonies of the new moon— 
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3d, Their riivision of .the yeaiy into seasons corre- 
spondhig With the Jewish festivals, of the feast of 
jfioweni^ the day of alonement, the./dast of the taher- 
nacle, and other religious holidays. 4th, The erec¬ 
tion of a temple a^er the manner-of tlic Jews, with 
an ajijt flf the covenant and alters. 5 th, The» division 
of their nation into tribes, with a chief or. grand 
sachem at their head, (ifch, Their laws of ssicrifices, 
ablutions, marriages, ceremonies in war and peace, 
tlic prohibition of ccrlain food, according to the 
Mosiai; rule, their traditions, history, character, 
appearance, affinity of their language to tlio Hebrew, 
and finally, by that everlasting covenant of heirship 
exhibited in a perpetual transmissmn of its seal in 
their flesh* 

Such,arc j;he points enumerated by Major Noah 
in his discourse; and in the subsequent parts of it 
he adduces proofs, strengthened by the opinions of 
very eminent persons whose authorities ho cites. 
Among these are named Adair, Heck welder, Ciliar- 
leveux, M’Kenzie, liartram, Beltrami, Smith, Penn, 
and Mr. Simon, the last of whom had written a 
highty-interesting work on this subject. Major Noah 
says, that sill these writers were struck with resem¬ 
blances among the «nstoms of the Indians to those 
with which th^ were acquainted as peculiar to the 
'Jews; but the fact of Major ^oab bt*ing *a Jew 
himself, gives him griSat advant^e ovfjr ewn all- 
these, from his personal acquaintance with Jewish 
opinions, ceriimonies, and usages, in;all the minutim 
of their details. 

They ckll the Supreme Being, Lo-qk (Light) J?/*- 
ta~hoola-aba-f which, says the writer, fs disjtuictly 
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Hebrew, and means, “ The great supreme beneficent 
Holy Spirit of Fire, who resides above.” They have 
another name for , the deity, which like the Jews, they 
never use in common speech, but only when perform¬ 
ing their most sacred religious 'rites, and then they 
most solemnly divide it into syllables, with mtf>rme- 
diate words, so as not to pronounce the ineffable name 
at once. In the sacred dances, at the feast of the 
first-fruits, they sing Alelujah and Mesheha, from the 
Hebrew of Mesheach, the Messiah, “the anointsd 
one,” exclaiming “ Yo, mesheha.” — “ He, mesheha,” 
— “ Wall, mesheha,” thus making the Alelujah, the 
Meshiah, the Jehovah. On some occasions, they sing 
“ Shiluyo, Shila-lie, Sliilu-wah,** die three termina¬ 
tions making up, in their order, the foar-lettered 
Divine Name in Hebrew, and Shilu being evidently 
“Shiloth the messenger, the peace-maker.” The 
number of Hebrew words used in their religious 
services, is, says Major Noah, incredible, and he gives 
abuiJdant instances, among which, the name of light¬ 
ning is Eloah, and the rumbling of thunder is called 
Rowali, from the Hebrew word Ruach, or spirit. 

The Indians divide the year into four seasons, with 
festivals peculiar to each; they calculate by moons and 
celebrate, as the Jews do,, the beri'cliahlielebana, “ the 
blessing for the new-moon.” The chief priest wears a 
brcast-platej of,a white conch si ell, ornamented so as 
4,0 resemble the precious stofites in the Urhn, and he 
binds his brow with a wreath of swan’s feathers, and 
wears a tuft of white feathers which he Calls Yatina. 
Tb^ Indians have their ark, which they invariably 
cawy with them to battle, and never suffer it to rest on 
the gi^und,‘or t<? be unguai-dcd j and they have as great 
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tiiith in tlfc f)ower of their ark, as the Israelites ever 
lijul in iheirs. “No person,” says Adair,'* is ever per¬ 
mitted ^o open all the coverings of this ark j and triuli- 
tu>n informs them that curiosity having induced three 
different persons to e:ifamine the mysterious shell, they 
were immediately punished for their profanation by 
hhndnoss, *the very pumshment threatened to the 
Jews for daring to look uppn the Holy of Holies.” 

Their observance of a groat day of atonement, 
aljiput the same jKsfiod of the year at which it is ob¬ 
served by the Jews, attended with many of-the same 
cerempnies, and for the same object, is extremely 
remarkable ; and as it respects sacrifices, the resem¬ 
blance is even stilljmoro striking. The bathings, aldu- 
tions, and anointings, are Jewish in their character; as 
is also the abstaining from eating the blood of any 
animal, troih the use of swine’s-flesh, of fish without 
sctiles, and other animals and birds deemed by tbe 
Mosaic law to be impure. Women caught in adul¬ 
tery arc stoned to death, as among the Jews of j*fd ; 
and, as in the Mosjiical »law, the brother is obliged 
to miirry the widow of his brother, if he die without 
issue* * ^ 

Of the authors who have written hr support of 
these views there is a^very long catalogue, and some of 
very early date. Manasseh Ben Israel, a learned 
.Jew, who flourished about iCsOj wrote st treatise to 
prove that the Indian^ were^ descended from the 
lsi*aelites;*this was soon after the discovery of Ame¬ 
rica by Columbus. William Pemi, the Quaker, 
founder of Pennsylvania, though he ddcs not appear to 
have sus^iccted this descent, says, in one of his letters 
to his friends in England, of the Indiansj “ 1 fijund 
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them with like countenances^ to the Hebrew races. 

I consider these people as under a dark* night, yet 
they believe in God and immortality, without the 
aid of metaphysics. They reckon by moons, they 
offer their first-ripe fruits, they have a kind of feast 
of tabcimacles, they are said to lay th^r altars^ with 
twclve,stones; they mourn a year, and observe the 
Jewish law with respect to separation.” The llev. 
Mr.Beatty, amissionary among the^Indians, Emanuel 
de Merazy, a Portuguese historian of the Brazils, 
Monsieui de Guignes, the French historian of China, 
Beltrami, the Italian traveller, who discovered the 
sources of the Mississippi, all concur in this view: 
and the Earl of Crawford and Lindsey„ who pub¬ 
lished his Travels in America in 1801, says, “ It is 
curious and pleasing to find how the customs of these 
people comport with the laws of Moses.”' He after¬ 
wards adds, “ It is a sound truth that the Indians 
are,: descended fi-om the ten tribes; and time and 
invt 5 #;igation will more and more enforce its acknow¬ 
ledgment.” 

Among the Indians of Mexico and Peru, who 
were the mpst enlightimed and civilized, though all 
springing from the same stock, the resemblances 
were more manifest. Montesi^, who travelled in 
South America, states, that “ his Indian guide ad- 
mittedrtobiai that lus God was callxtd Advnai ^ and 
he acknowledged A*braham, and Jacob, as his 
ancestors, and claimed to be descended from the tribe 
of Reuben. He .was in short a perfect Jew ; immense 
numbers like himself were said by him to live behind 
the Cordilleras.” Acoasta mentions that they have 
a tradition relative to the great deluge; that they 
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ppeseuve tin? rite of circjumcision; and in Peru, they 
eat thc^ paschal lamb. He adds, that tlic Mexicans 
point qpt the various stations by which their ances¬ 
tors advanced into the country, and it is precisely the 
route by which theynuust have come into America, 
supp^iftg them to have ^migrated from Asia. 
Manassch-licn-Israel declares that the Indians of 
Mexico had a tradition that their magnificent places 
of worship had Ijpen built by a people who -wore 
thgir beards, and were more ancient than their Incas. 
Escobartus affirms, that he frequently Hfeard the 
southcjrn tribes repeat the sacred notes Hal-le-lu- 
yak ; an(\ Malvenda states, that several tombstones 
were, found on St» Michael’s, with ancient Hebrew 
characters. When the Spaniards invSded Mexico, the 
Cholula was considered a holy city by the natives, in 
which the High-priest, Quctzacolb preached “peace 
to man,” and would permit no other offerings to the 
Master of Life than the first-fruits of the harvest. 
“ We know by our traditions,” said the venerjmle 
prince, Montezuma, to tlfe Spanish general, Cortez, 

“ that we who inhabit the country are not the natives, 
but sitrangers v^io came from a great tlistance.” 

As striking a resemblance as any of the preceding, 
is presented betweeft the great temple, founded in 
Mexico by the Inca Yupanque^ and thb temple of 
.Solomon, of which many thinlc’it was 4 copy; so 
remarkable was it for ite reseipblance* to ’^his, Jin its 
size, its plkn, and its wealth. Clavagero and De 
Vega, speakthg of the Indian temple, say thus— 

“ The altar was on the east side of the temple; 
there were many doors to the building, all of which 
were plated with gold; and the four yalls; the whole 
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way roundj were crowned with a Vich golden 
garland, more than an ell in width. Hofind the 
temple were five square pavilions, whose tops were 
in the form of pyramids. The fifth was lined efltirely 
with gold, and v/^as for the use of the royal high- 
priest tvf sacrifices.” Lord Kingsborough, inVjTra¬ 
vels, not only declares that this temple at Palcnque 
was built by the Jews, but that he considers it to be 
an exact copy of Solomon’s temple, being precisely 
after the model described by Ezekiel. 

All this is so remarkable—and much pioro than is 
here condensed, is adduced," in the form of evidence 
in Major Noah’s Discourse—that it is impossible not 
to be struck with it; and if the opinions of K;om- 
petept authorities, the customs of the people still 
preserved and now existing, as well as their own 
traditions as to their origin, all tend to the same 
conclusion, the inference is irresistible. Du Pratz, 
in .inswer to the question which he put to the Natchez 
triB*?, “ Whence come you ?” says that they answered 
him thus,—“ All that we know is, that^Vir fathers, 
to come hither, followed the course of the sun, and 
came fi’om the place where he rises. , They were 
long in their journey, they were nearly perishing, 
and were brought to this wSdemess of the sun¬ 
setting, without seeking it.” > . 

The latest, and in many respects thickest autho¬ 
rity, as to the appeardnee *^oi the Indians, is Mr. 
Catlin, who lived so many years among'them, and 
whom we so often saw in New York, with his exten¬ 
sive and interesting collection of Indian portraits, 
di^esses, weapons, and curiosities. This gentleman, 
while he enumerates very many of the customs and 
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usages of the Indians, jwrhich ho thinks^are clearly of 
Jewish origin, says, “ the first thing that strikes the 
traveller in *an Indian countiy as evidence of the 
Indians being of Jewish origin, (and it is certainly a 
very forcible one,^ Is the close resemblance which 
thcy^dlierally bear, in certain expression ofi counte¬ 
nance, to those people.” 

This subject might be .pursued to great length ; 
but I purposely tfefrain, from the conviction that 
enough has been adduced of fact, reasoning, and 
authority, to prove at least the extreme probability 
of the Indians of America being really the descend¬ 
ants of thp Israelites of old; and I may add, that the 
belief in their Asiatic origin was strongly impressed 
on my own mind from all I saw of the liidians 
here; while^there appears to me nothing in their 
present stale and condition which may not be ciusily 
accxiunted for by the long lapse of ages wliicli bsiv(‘ 
passed since their migrations first began. 



Benevolent institutions of the Americans—‘-'I'his a very prominent 
feature of the national policy—Alms-house for the poor at Belie- 
vue—Dutch fann for cliaritable labour ‘in Lon^ Island—House 
of refupfc for destitute boys and gtrls—Asylum f6r the insane at 
Blooming Dide—Instances of ferocious manners in the 'Western 
states—IndiiFcreuce of the American editors to sivsh things— 
Murder of a member of the le^Iature by the speaker—Institu¬ 
tion for the deaf ar-d dumb at Now York—^Visit of, the Indians 
to this institution—Benevolent institutions for seamen—Quaran¬ 
tine hospital on Staten Island—Seaman’s Retreat supported by 
the funds of the state—Seaman’s Snug Harbomr, for the merchant 
service—Benevolent institutions for seamen continued—Asylum 
for the blind at Bellevue—American Seaman’s Friend Society, in 
fdjeign ports—Sailor’s Magazine, and sailor’s library supplied— 
Seaman’s savings bank, mariner’s church, Bethel sodttty—Institu¬ 
tion for the support and instruction of tlie blind—Origin, pro¬ 
gress, and present condition of fhis establishment—Asylum for 
lying-in women, and dispensary—Society for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents. 

<* '■ 

I TURN to thrfit which forms one of the most prominent 
and praiseworthy features in thei4merican character, 
their steady and liberal patronsige of benevolent insti¬ 
tutions, a gfeat number of which we viSted, and all 
with much pleasure, from hhe excellence of their 
management, the evident utility of the piiiposes for 
which they were established, and the amount of the 
good they effect. 

The first of these is a spacious alms-hous^, situated 
at a {dace called Bellevue, about three miles beyond 
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New Yoilc,* on the shgrc of the East ^ivcr. Iiilti 
this asylum arc received all persons who arc destitute 
t)f thc^cans*of subsistence, and the opportunity of 
jicquiring them, from whatever cause. Real ami 
undoubted want is^the only qualification for admis¬ 
sion. ^ The expenses of this establishment are thus 
defrayed: — For such o^ the inmat 9 s as arc citizens 
of the city of New York, .the municipal authorities 
pay a stipulated spna per head, per day, out of the 
municipal taxes ; for those who belong to particular 
counties in the state of New York, the *financial 
authorities of such coiftities pay the same rate ; 
those that belong to other states, are, after a given 
period, transferred.to the alms-houses of such states ; 
and all foreigners, who arc principally cmigi’ants, 
have their expenses paid by the general government 
of the United States. In general, there arc from 
three to four hundred persons in this establishment; 
but the late pressure on the mercantile classes, having 
led to a great stagnation of employment among ujc 
labouring classes, the nuiAber is accordingly much 
augmented. 

Another excellent establishment exist# in Long 
Island, called the Dutch Farm, where a IsLrgc area of 
ground has been purchased, and buildings erected ; 
and to which all boys taken up as vagrarlts,’without 
jiny visible means of subsistence, 'but who' have not 
been convicted of crime, ssre takp^ and put Jx) labour 
at various (jeeupations, in which they nearly main¬ 
tain themselves by their own industry,.and are at the 
same time subjected to the wholesome discipline 
of mental cjilture and mdiral training, so that many 
of them become, in after life, worthy mdmbcrs* of 
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society, and_ almost all acquire the power of main¬ 
taining themselves in honesty and indcpenden::e. 

A third is the House of Refuge, to which all 
youths of both sexes, under maturity, who have been 
convicted of crime, are taken fer reformation. When 
we visited this establishment, we found theic about 
two hundred boys and fifty girls. They w'cre kept in 
separate apartments, each under superintendents of 
their own sex; and what struck us as remarkable 
was, that though it might be supposed that the con¬ 
viction Of crime would level all distinctions, as they 
were all convicted criminals alike, yet here the black 
and coloured children were made to sit in one part 
of the room, and the whites in another. Both were 
subjected to a rigid discipline, and every hour of 
tlieir time was kept fully employed in some useful or 
improving labour. They exhibited, as wo thought, 
the worst collection of countenances w'c had ever 
seen j and in their heads and faces, the phrenologist 
add physiognomist would both have found abundant 
proofs of the general truth of their theories, that 
the shape of the cranium and the expression of 
the features arc oium faithful indexes of the mindt 
within. 

The Asylum for the Insane was another of tlu 
benevolent institutions which we visited here. It i; 
situated at a^ beautiful sj)o called Blooming Dale 
aboijt seven miles tjejoncL the limits of the city o 
New York to tlie northward, the House of Refiig 
being only about two miles out of towm in the sam 
direction. The founder of this institution was 
Quaker, ami the mcmbe!rs of this exemplary an 
benevolent bpdy still take the vrannest interest i 
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its superinfcndencc aivl direction. was in tlie 
corapafty of a worthy family, of the Society of IVicnds, 
Mr. S^^muel F. Mott, that wo visited most of these 
institutions, and we spent the entire day with them 
at the Asylum in ^^Idoming Dale. 





The house is pleasantly situated, in the centre of a 
narrow part of the island of Manhattan, so that from 
its tefrace, the view is at once extensive‘and beau¬ 
tiful } the noble Hudson, with its lofty western cliffs, 
appearing on the omj side, and the East river on 
the other. It i| surrounded wi^.h pleasing’grounds 
and spacious buildings, all adapted V) the general 
purposes of the establishilTentj and i^^ w’ell placed for 
health, beauty^ of prospect, and exercise. It is a 
melancholy dilty to visit those who ar^ afflicted with 
the loss of reason, and painful to narrate in detail the 
peculiaritioBofeach individual case. Forpiysclf, indeed, 
after seeing and conversing with some of these lyafor- 
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tunate being§, though I found them more'happy tlian 
I had expected, in their persons and minds—ihougli 
they were provide<l with every comfoYt, in-space, 
cleanliness, apparel, bedding, books, instruments, 
music, flowers, aiid, indeed, everything that could 
cheer and delight them, I was so overcome by the 
strength of my feelings, as to be obliged to retire 
for a period into a room alone, and seek relief 
in tears; while the recollection of all that I heard 
and saw made me dejected for several days. Mr. 
Mott told mo that this was the efibet produced fre¬ 
quently on him j but that a 'sense of duty, and a fre¬ 
quent repetition of his visits, had enabled him to 
fortify himself in some degree fbr the discharge of 
his functions, as a director and visitor, th'^ugh never 
without some pain. 

It would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
whole management of this establishment, as it 
rt^Apccts the arrangement of the building, the fur¬ 
niture, the food, the ventilation, the amusements and 
recreations, and, indeed, '’all that can promote the 
health and comfort of the inmates. They go out, in 
parties, to take exercise, by walking or ridisg, in 
the open air, every day, under the care of their re 
spective keepers, and behave with great propriety 
once a'month they, arc indulged with a ball, undci 
the inspection of the superintendant; and it wa 
stated that all parties', blit especially the females 
look forward to this monthly ball with the mo£ 
pleasing anticipations, prepare dresses for it wit 
great care, and arc more frequently sobered dow 
from an approaching fit of anger or violence, I 
being told, that if they do not behave well, the 
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sliall not go*to the ball, tJian by almost any other means 
that Wave* yet been tried. The whole system of 
treatment is’conducted on the principle of exciting 
all the good feelings, and repressing the bad—of 
substituting the aUutcment of hope for the terror of 
fear-v-df makang affection and respect the^ leading 
motives of action : and the success that has attended 
this mode of ti'catmcnt, justifies its permanent adop¬ 
tion. < 

•There arc, undoubtedly, a number of persons in 
the Unit(;d States, many of them filling important and 
distinguisheil stations ni life, who might be more 
appropriiitely placed as inmates of this Asylum than 
suftei’cd to remairf at large, and commit the outrages 
u])on society of which they arc guilty. The American 
papers dail;^ feom with proofs of this j hut, as speci¬ 
mens of life and manners in the western and southern 
states, the following may be deemed suflScient:—■ 

“ A FATAL RF.NCONTRE. 

“ A fatal rencontre took place on the 18 th inst. (Nov.) at the 
(Ipelousas race-course, between Thomas Reeves and Samuel Fisher 
—tlm former a yotfng man of about twenty-three ye^s of age, and 
the latter an elderly gentleman of sixty. 

“ It appears that Reeves came armed to the place with a very 
large howic knife. By sbfnc means, his clothes w^rc disarrangetl, 
and the knife bccan*e visible to the sinrounding spectators. Mr. 
• Fi.sher, noticing the appearance of the w eapon. Risked Mr. Reeves, 
playfully and in jest, for w-haf^urposev^he c^^ied sych a.jideadly 
instrument, beeves immediately answered, ‘ To kill you. God 
d—^n youwhejeupon he instantly drew the k^iife, and was in the 
act of plunging it into the body of Fisher, when* he was arrested in 
the act, by a bystander, who, picking up a clulj that presented 
itself, told ifeeves that if he did not desist, he*wouJd strike b'nn 
down with the club. This afforded Fisher a mAuont for refltetion. 
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after which he .closed with Reeves, and succeeded- in taking the 
knife fi-oni him—^liaviiig his hand cut severely during the struggle. 
During the combat, both parties fell to the ground, Reeves falling 
uppermost, who immediately commenced gouging his adversary, 
Fisher then run him through the body with the knife. Reeves 
arose, remarking that he was ‘a dead mar.’ Fisher immediately 
gave him^lf up to the magistrate, who acquitted him. l*tib’ic opi¬ 
nion, it appears, fully justifies him in the act.”— Planter’s Intelli- 
yetiecr. 

“ TWO LIVES SACWnCED IN A PIIJVATE QUAIIREL. 

“ The following very extraordinary outrage, against the supre¬ 
macy of the laws iuid the jjcace of society, we copy from a western 
paper:— 

‘ A very savage act of assassination occurred on the 7th instant, 
at Clinton, Hickman county, Kentucky, between Judge James, a 
State senator, and Mr. Robert Bintbrd, a candidate to fill a vacancy 
in the House of Representatives. >■- 

‘ The parties had a preliminary quarrel near the residence of 
Judge James a few days before, relative to some expression of tlic 
Judge’s, mifavourablc to Binford’s election. They met agaui, how- 
eve-, on this occasion, accidentally at Clinton. The particuliirs we 
gather from the Louisville Advertiser. 

‘James asked Biuford if he came to assassinate him on Sunday. 
Binfurd answered—‘ Wliat I came for, 1 came for.’ Both drew 
and fired immediately. The ball from James’s pistol killed Bin 
ford, and Biuford shot two balls into the head of Mr. CoUinr, a dis 
interested you ig gcntlcmau, on a visit fi-om Mississippi, who die- 
in thu-ty or forty minutes. Biuford, it is said, after tiring his pis 
tol, knockcfl 4^ines down with it, ana commenced beating liir 
furiously, when a younge*- brother of the Jud^-e'sdrew apistol,au 
put the second bcU into, the body < i Binford. 

‘ Ji dge Jl-unes wss arrested, tried, and acquitted by an examir 
ing court, consisting of four highly respectable magistrates—tl 
killing of Biuford, being considered justifiable homicide .”—Ne 
York Transcript, Noo. 30, 1837. 


THE MOST HORRIBLE YET. 


“•Of all the hohible tales from the West, which have yet reach 
me, oiie contained m the Louisville Kentucky Journal, of Saturd 
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last, caps the elimax. It is mi less than the murder of II. S. Julian, 
the troastirer, and JMr. Owcu Parker, the clerk of the Moehauics’ 
Savin}'*’ Institiftion of that city, at 12 o’clock in the day, in tlie 
banking-house, by Captain Clarendon E. Dix, for the purpose of 
robbing the mouey-draw<»r; and he closed the dreadful tragedy by 
blowiiiffout his own Ijrains. The death of Julian aud Piuker was 
achiewd by beating in their skulls with the cancelling hammer of 
the bank. Dix had been esteemed generally as a respectable young 
gentleman, and w.as but recently married; his victims were of the 
most unexeejitionable «liaracter, and left dependent families.” 


'riie rntn’ican editor who prefixed to this last 
pariiorujth I lie words “The most Horrible Yet,” wtis 
not, iiwaro of what wtis soon to sturceed it; for in less 
tlian tliree weekS after this bad appeared, an an- 
nouiKjonnTnt was made of the foliowiiifr extraordinary 
iuid uiipttriilleled }itro(‘ity. 'I’lie Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, in Arkiinsa.s, having taktm 
oflfenee iit something said by out; of the member^ of 
that legislative body, instetid of etilling him to or^er, 
or appetiling to the sense of the House, went deli¬ 
berately from his chair towards the member, and 
then drawing .a bowde knife, plunged it into his 
bosom, and killed him on the spot. * 

For myself, much as I had heard ani read of the 
savage barbarities of the people of the. West, I did 
not believe thi» to bo true. Tlw) gi'avity qf a Lpgisla- 
tivc assembly—the dignj^ju^fSpeaker of such a 
body—and^ the presence of a largcrnumbcr of col¬ 
leagues—woujid, as it seemed to me, so operate as to 
reader such* a scene impossible. * But, a few days 
brought full confirmation of this unprecedented out¬ 
rage ; and my surprise at the fact itself was hardly 
greater than my astonishment at file indifFn^cnco 
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with which such an atrocious affair was passed over 
both by the press and the people, all of whom seemed 
too much engrossed in some present affair, to think 
it worth their while to utter more than a passing 
word upon it; arid this in many instances hardly 
amountihg to more than a very cold (SondomnzJtion. 
The following is' the brief manner in which the con¬ 
firmation of the fact is given in the paper that first 
. announced the intelligence, the New York Sun, of 
Dec. 29, ,1837:— 


“ THE TRAGEDY IN ARKANSAS. 

f- 

“ 'Wo published on,Monday a short paragraph, stating tliat a Mr. 
Anthony, a member of the Arkansas legislature, had’ been killed 
in a rencontre with Col. 'Wilson, the Speaker of the lower House. 
It appears, from the particulars since received, that this murderous 
outrage was actually committed on the floor of the House, while in 
scssfju—the Speaker, in consequence of some offensive remark 
directed against him by the unfortunate member, having come 
down from his seat, armed with a, howie knife! The member, it 
is stated, was also armed with the same weapon, but the rencontre 
lasted only for a moment, the latter having beep left dead on the 
floor, and the Speaker havinsr had one hand nearly cut off, aSid the 
other severely injured. "Wilson was forthwith arrested by the civil 
authorities, and his name stricken fromdthe roll of the House, by 
nearly a uuaniu'ious vote.” 

<■ 1 . ' 

It was not' entiivl, hv an unanimous vote, it 
would seefn froift- thi;f, that tht murdero\is Speaker 
was expelled from the house; there were some of the 
members who refused to join in this vote, thinking, 
like the mob at Alton, who ..murdered Mr. Lovejoy, 
arid the mtigistrates who acquit murderers 'so often in 
the West, that wilful spilling of blood is “justifiable 
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homicide.** It appeared from a subscqugnt paragraph, 
that this Speaker had been released, on a bail of 2000 
dollars, (about 4-001. sterling,) and it is thought that 
even this atrocious murder will never be judicially 
punished.* WliptMer persons of Such ungovernable 
passions might not be advantageously ledged in 
the Blooming-dale Asylum, rather than be permitted 
to go at large, is a question which every one may easily 
decide for themsolvcs. , 

• One of the most pleasing of the benevolent insti¬ 
tutions that we visited while in New Yorl:, was the 
J'lstabJishmeut for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
dumb, on the Hacrlcm road, at a distance of about 
three miles from flic citv. 





I his institution, like tha't*af Blooming-dale, isqilcas- 
ingly and aJlvantagcously situated, for good air, agree¬ 
able sccnery^'and facility of pleasurs^le exorcise. It 
is presided over by Mr. Pcet, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the office ot*Supcrintendgrit, by his gr jat 

* lie was subsequently acquired. 
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skill in the ai;t of tca(;hing • mutes, by his mildness, 
urbanity, and piety, and by the earnest zeal which 
he manifests in the progress of his pupils, and the 
general welfare of the institution. At the period of 
my first visit, a commission, appoii?ted by the State, 
was engaged in examining the pupils previoiu to 
their drawing up the annual report of its condition ; 
and besides a great number of visitors, the mayor 
^nd aldermen of the city attended in their official 
capacity. The appearance of the pupils, in health, 
a])parel, and manners, was highly agreeable, and 
the number of both sexes was nearly 200. The 
teachers were numerous and competent; and the 
examination of the pupils in classes, evinced extra¬ 
ordinary quickness and attainments in the majo¬ 
rity ‘of them. Without witnessing it^ one could 
scarcely believe that a person deaf and dumb from 
birth, could be put so nearly on a par, by edu¬ 
cation, with those who possess entire the faculties 
of hearing and speaking. Among other persons who 
visited this institution during my stay here, were the 
Indian chiefs ; and as the account of their impres¬ 
sions and observations, as well as of the proceedings 
of the day generally, was very faithfully reported by 
one of the party, for the Comniercial Advertiser of 
the following day, the 25th of November, it is here 
transcribed., , - 

“ VISIT OF THE INDlkNS TO THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 

y 

“ The Indian delegations now in this city, accompanied by the 
United States’ agent, and a comnutt^^o of the Common Council, paid 
a visit yesterday at*l 1 o’clock, to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Some circrfnistanccs connected with this incident, gave it 
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inoro than ordinary interest. ^ The natural liinguageof gestures, in 
which deaf mutes converse, is quite familiar to all the savage tribes 
of the West. The individual signs in some cases differ, but the 
basis of the language is the same every where. It was quite inte¬ 
resting to observe the pleased attention paid by these Sons of the 
Forest to the various gesticulations employed by the pupils, as well 
as toVhc wqndef and unfeigned terror with wliich, on* their first 
arrival, they were in turn regarded by the mutes themselves. 

“ In the first instance, an inteUigeut lad belonging to the school 
was brought forward, yho described, by signs, the Indian processes 
of hunting and fisbluj^. The eyes of the whole circle 'were fixed* 
intently on him, and faces, at first expressive of utte^ indifference, 
lighted u]) witli smiles of satisfaction as ho proceeded. Occasionally 
one would n^spond by a sign, signifying ‘ I know.’ One of the 
teachers then addressed them by signs, as follows: ‘You have 
come from a country very far to the West. You have travelled in 
stcam-bo:it^ luid cars. You have visited gftiat cities. You have 
arrived here, and come to this building to visit the deaf and dumb. 
We are plcasotlHo sec you. We arc all alike children of the Great 
Spirit.’ Ein|)hatie signs of assent followed each proposition; and 
one of the chiefs interrupted the gestieulator, to describe the 
fires ill the steam-boats which had conveyed them. This individual 
seeim-d to enter into the conversation with uncommon iiiCercst. 
He told, by signs, on his own part, how they chased the deer and 
buffalo, and how they shinned the slaughtered animals, and ate 
their ^esh. lie told the number of his wives and children, mea¬ 
suring the height of the latter with his hand. Various other com¬ 
munications wei’e made by different individuals, ttrough the same 
medium. • • 

“ Ill the mean4ime, however, some among th^m Appeared dis¬ 
posed to doubt the fact that all these children, amounting to some 
hundred and fifty, were really.-.ICut‘mutes. Tfiey expressed them¬ 
selves in an amusing manner, intimatihg that they -^ere not to be 
deceived in that* sort of way. But shortly afterward, having been 
conducted to one of the school-rooms, and Havlbg seen the perform¬ 
ance of a class, under the direction of the principal, Mr. Peot, they 
gave it up,‘and allowed that t^e thing was possible. 

“ They asserted, however, that they had qpvcr sften a deaf mute 
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among tlieir own people. This is remarkable fact; for of the 
existence of such among some tribes, there can he no doubt.. 

“ After the assemblage had been collected in the chapel of tho 
institution, the delegation were addressed by Mr. Peet, as follows:— 
“ ‘ Brothers —I am happy to see you here. The object of this 
institution is to teach fhe deaf and dumb. 'vThese children, whom 
you see areund you, cannot hear or speak. They are asse nblcd 
here from all parts of the country. Wo do not leave them on the 
prairie or in the forest. Wo give them food and clothing. Wo 
teach them to rciid and write, to make shoes, clothes, and furniture, 
•■and to bind books, and raise vegetables. We also teach them con¬ 
cerning the Great Spirit, who takes care of them, and gives them 
eveiy blessing; so that when they" leave this place, and return to 
their hiends, they may know how to work and support themselves, 
and to ho virtuous and happy. Brotliers, I thank you for your 
visit. I wish you prosperity and happiness.- I have done.’ 

“ This address having been communicated to the Indians, was 
responded to by a chief of tlie Pawnees, in the following manner:— 
“ ‘ Jfi/ Father —We are glad to come here. Wl'.en wo saw these 
children, we did not believe that they could not hear and speak; 
but ^ince we have seen you make signs to them, and that they 
write down what you say, we believe that they arc deaf and dumb. 
My father, I thank you, I tliank you. When I go back to my 
countiy, I shall tell my people what I have seen. I shall remem¬ 
ber what you have said. I shall imitate your good example.’ 

“ Tho extreme fondness of these simple cluldren of nature for 
glittering ornaments, was Tuanife^ced in a thousand ways during 
their visit. Upon all beads, chains, and rings, they looked with 
eager eyes. From many of the mutes, wid others, they received 
gifts of trilling value, with expressions of the hipest gratification. 

“ Tlid visit to the institution has not been without its use to the 
pupils themselves. It has scrvri^^^..' f ir than a thousand descriptive 
lessons, to convey to them 'an adequate idea of tlie inhabitants of 
our Western wilds. They have now clear ideas of a portion of the 
human race, of whom they read and are told much. And as there 
is no doubt that their uncivilized visitants will fulfil their promise, 
to remember what they have seen, so there is quite ai little, tliat 
the rcn’cmbradce wijl be reciprocal. 
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“ It appoUwi from the nincteciilh annual report of the institution, 
tliat th»4 vrlu^e number of pupils is 150, of whom fl2 are supported 
by the state, by the institution, 3 by the corporation of tins 
city, 2 6y the supervisors of Montgomery County, 1 by the super¬ 
visors of Dutchess County, 8 by the state of New Jersey, and 10 
by their friends. Thi^ expenditure in 1S3T amounted to 27,873 
dollai^. ‘Receipts, 26,366 dollars. Including 14,926 dellars from 
the comptrofler for state pupils, and 5,000 dollars from ditto, under 
the act of April 3, 1834.” 

The bcnevolenf institutions for the benefit of Sou-* 
men arc numerous and efficient; and tho» condition 
of the mariners of Am«rica is far more honourable 
to it, as a maritime nation, than the condition of the 
same classes in Great Britain. It is estimated that 
there arc in the United States about ii()0,()00 sea¬ 
men, of whom there are 50,000 in the foreign, and 
50,00(>in till! coasting-trade and fisheries, and about 
100,(KX)in the ships of war in commission at home 
and abroad; in addition to which, there arc, at Idast, 
50,(KX) more employed in navigating the largo rivei’s 
and lakes of the interior, of the country. For these, 
the following institutions provide the comforts and 
adviyitagcs attached to each respectively., 

The Quarantine Hospital is established in a 
healthy and agrceaj^le situation at Staten Island. 
It is an institution of the United States,-and, as such, 
is under the control of the genCral govcnlmenh It is 
supported by a tax of 9 '.> oeiits, or^bout tenjience 
English, per month, on the w*ages of seamen, which 
sum is paid,by the captain of eai^h ship that enters 
at the custom-house, and deducteA from the sea¬ 
men’s wages in his settlement. To this hospital 
every seaman who has ever paid the hbspkal money at 
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any period of iiis Vile, has a right of ad'm^itision, to 
remain tiiere as long as may he necessary f\)r his 
complete recovery. Duringall the time of his stay here, 
he is fed and lodged comfortably, as well as provided 
with medical attcixiance, all without charge. 

The Seamen’s Retreat is also situated at Sfcaten 
Island.. This belongs to the local government of the 
State of New York, by whom it was founded, and it 
is supported by a State tax of one dollar per voyage, 
long or short, from eveiy foreign port, to which 
ships entenng ports in the state of New York are 
subject. Masters of ships pay a dollar and half, jnates 
and seamen a dollar each, and all persons performing 
trips coastwise, a quarter of a dollar per voyage. 
This is eollected at the custom-house like the former, 
and is applied, in a similar manner, to the mainte¬ 
nance of this State asylum, in aid of that of the general 
government, which, but for this auxiliary’, would be 
insufficient to receive all the applicants: the treat¬ 
ment here is most liberal, and the care and attention 
to the inmates deserving all’praise. 

The Sailors’ Snug Harbour is also on Staten Island. 
This was first established by a munificent bcque.,t of 
Mr. Randall. It is intended for the permanent 
accommodation, for life, of a limited number of super¬ 
annuated dnd worn-out seamen: and from the inte¬ 
rest taken in this institution by the leading friends 
of the seamen k''rc, and' ihY judicious management 
of the property from which its funds are'derived, it 
is one of the bes|, and most efficient of all the mari¬ 
time establishments of the country. 

The American Seamen’s Friend Societyt> has for 
its great objbet the maintaining chaplains for Ame- 
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rican seatufltt in foreignj>orts. It was first organized 

in 18 *^ 6 , and \\as for nearly the whole of that time 
supported chaplains in fifteen foreign ports. This 
society publishes at New York, the Sailor’s Magazine, 
and furnishes vesgelS with libraries for the use of 
seanipif. It «has been particularly instrunupntal in 
forming tfie “ Sailors’ iromcs,” a name given,to the 
sober and orderly boarding-houses, established, under 
the care of the society, to rescue the seaman from the 
g^asp of the harpies who usually surround him on* 
his landing, and never quit him till they Ifave plun¬ 
dered ,him of all he possesses. These Homes ha ve 
happily increased in all the principal ])orts, especially 
in IJoston, Portland, New York, and Charleston; 
and lists i)f them, for the sailoPs j^^iidancc, are pub¬ 
lished monthly, on the cover of the Sailor’s Magazine. 

The* Seamen’s Savings’ Bank is another excellent 
institution, in which, under the superintendence of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, many mariners 
are induced to deposit a good portion of their hard- 
earned wages, so as to save it from dissipation ; and 
the best effects have already been produced by this 
and dcindred ihstitutions in the other pprts of the 
United States. 

In addition to al^ these, there are several religions 
associations, wjiich confine their labours to the class 
of Seamen only—such as the New York Port Society, 
to sustain the Mariner’s C*nur(;h—thj^Bethel Ujiion, 
for promoting prayers and divine service* on board 
ships lying id the harbour and at .the wharves—and 
the Marine Bible Society, for the supply of the 
Scriptures to such seamen as may be ready and will- 
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ing to recciye, and arc able and dispos’ctl to read 
them. 

One of the most interesting of the benevolent 
institutions of New York, is the Asylum for the Blind. 
This is agreeably situated at a short distance from 
New York, at a place called Bellevue, overFooking 
the Hudson river and the Jersey shore, where a suit¬ 
able building, with all the requisite auxiliaries for 
the purposes of the institution, has, been erected, on 
ground worth 10,(XX) dollars, which was liberally 
given for' the purpose by Mr. James Boorman, a 
merchant of New York. The society was first orga¬ 
nized in 1831, and owes its origin to Dr. Samuel 
Ackerly, a benevolent physician, . and Mr. Samuel 
Wood, a member'of the Society of rriends,.who were 
afterwardsjoinedby Dr. John Russ. These gentlemen 
presented a petition to the legislature of the State, 
praying for the incorporation of the Society, which 
was' griuitcd; and in March 1832, the institution 
was' first opened, with three blind children from the 
alms-houses of New York, -who had lost their sight 
by ophthalmia, to which three others were added in 
May of thossamo year ; and with these six, the school 
of instructibn first began. In 1883, the directors 
were engaged in obtaining from Europe all the in¬ 
formation they could collect respecting the best 
method of teaching the blind ; and in 1838 they 
had »so fai; sucoseded,Tas^ be able to hold a public 
exhibition of the proficiency of the pupils,’ in various 
branches of manual labour, as well as of mental exer¬ 
cise, in both of which there were performers scarcely 
inferior to those of youth of the same age possessing 
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sioht. Ill 1831-, the niMnbor of pupils li^id incrtased 
to‘20 ; *in 183.5, there were 1-1 ; in 1830, there were 
,58; and in* 18.37, tliere were OO; the increased 
numbers being occasioned by the increased means of 
the Institution to provide for their* support and in¬ 
struction, ^jboitgh still forniing a very small proportion 
of the w'hole number of blind in the state of New 
York, which had been ascortained, by the census of 
1.830, to be more t^an 800 persons. 

•The funds by which this institution is supported 
are contributed psirtly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by the State,* according to a usage very 
(iommon in America, and well worthy of imitation 
in other countries*, namely, that whenever private 
individuals raise, by voluntary contribution, a sum 
for any given .benevolent puiiiose, the State contri¬ 
butes an equal or sometimes a larger sum ; in return 
for which, it enjoys a share of the superintendence, 
and the power of placing claimants, who arc destitute 
of other patronage, within the reach of its benefits. 
Where individuals contribute the whole support to 
such institutions, it is generally found that they 
languish for want of funds ; and where‘the State 
contributes the whole, it is as generally Ibund that 
they decline, for want*of due vigilance in the super¬ 
intendence. Ikit both these evils arc avoided by 
•this joint contribution of means, and ^joiqt interest 
and responsibility, and the pfae.tical •<»*6rkiiig of-Hhe 
system show's its decided superiority to every other. 
In the instandfe of the Institution fort the Blind, the 
State agreed that so soon as 8,000 dollars were raised 
by voluntstry contribution^, and placqd in a given 
bank, the public funds should furnish 4 2,0(X) dojlkrs, 

VOL. I. 
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to make the, capital of the institution 20,000 ; and 
the interest of this, with the annual subscriptions, 
legacies, donations, collections at public inoetings, 
exhibitions of manufactures, and concerts of music 
held by the blind pupils at ^tajed periods of the 
year, famish ample funds for the support pf the 
Institution, and the .gi-adual increase of its accommo¬ 
dation for pupils. 

The time of the pupils is divided into three parts, 
and their instruction is arranged and organized into 
three departments—^intellectual, mechanical, and 
musical., The superintendent has the entirp direc¬ 
tion of all the internal concerns of the Institution, 
besides which, he gives daily lectures to the pupils on 
various subjects of knowledge and science adapted 
to their capacities, and occasionally takes part in the 
instruction of a class. 

j The school is regularly opened twice a day for 
instruction in reading, writing, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and history. Reading is accomplished 
by feeling the pages of ft book with embossed or 
raised letters. Perfection in this is readily acquired 
by some of the blind, and >vith difficulty by others. 
Children have a greater sensibility of feeling in the 
extremity of the fingers than* grown persons; and 
those whq^ hands have been hardened by work, 
have this , feeling blunted. Even those whoso sensi¬ 
bility of ,*ouc1ms so grbaJ" as to enable them to read 
with facility the books printed for the ‘ blind, have 
this capacity,- greatly abated or destroyed when 
the fingers are cold, dirty, w’et with perspiration, 
er rough with mechanical employments.» Hence it 
is, that all the pupils do not engage in this exer- 
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cise, and tiiat the best t;lass of readers is composed 
of young females, and of male children not engaged 
in the workshops. 

Writing is best performed with a pencil, as a 
blind person cannot sbc to the perfection of the pen, 
or the ^ow o^the ink, mid its regular suppfy; and 
when the pen is raised, the place to recommence 
(;annot be coiTectly ascertained. Various contri¬ 
vances have been •suggested and tried for this pur- 
j)ose; but the simplest is that of a grooved pasteboard, 
on which the paper is placed, and the grooves guide 
the penpil of the writer in a straight line. * 

Much of the instruction conveyed to the blind is 
oral, 'riieir want, of sight abstracts them from 
external oJijects, and in many cases renders them 
highly intellectual. Hence their memories arc very 
tenacious and retentive, and they acquire a perfect 
knowledge of grammar, geography, and history, ^y 
oral communication with their teachers. Among 
the pupils in the school of this Institution, the super¬ 
intendent feels confident h6 can turn out a class (and 
some of them quite young) equal in grammar and 
geography to any class of the same number in any 
other school. The details of geography are also 
conveyed by oral insiruction, but maps and globes 
with raised linofi, grooves, prominences, 'points, &c. 
.have been prepared for the blind, and Jthc.pupils are 
exercised upon them by feeling out^i-fivc^s, lakes, 
mountains, 'coasts, bays, towns, and other things 
thereon delineated. A knowledge of Ijistory depends 
altogether upon the tenacity of the memory in retain¬ 
ing what the teachers read to them. 

Arithmetic is acquired both mentally ahd m^ha- 
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nically. Saveral have a remarkable cajiacity for 
this science, and in them the organ of numbers is 
largely developed; hence they find no difficulty in 
calculating, mentally, problems in arithmetic involv¬ 
ing many figures* '■ , 

Music is also cultivated, both vocal and instru- 
mcntai; and considcrahle proficiency has been 
attained in both, by the ^mpils, so that public con- 
, certs are occasionally given by them for the benefit 
of the Institution, at which none but the pupils 
perform, and this they do with great credit to them- 
seh'cs. 

Many are thus taught, beyond their mere literary 
attainments, the knowledge of some useful art, by 
the practice of which they can maintain themselves 
independently when they leave the Institution ; and 
the only matter of regret is, that such asylums are 
licit sufficiently numerous in all countries, to secure 
to every person afflicted with blindness the enjoy¬ 
ment and independence which study and the pursuit 
of some useful occupation* is certain to secure, and 
which might be thus easily brought within the reach 
of all. * * 

There is an Asylum tor Lying-in Women, which 
affords relief to poor but resp^etable females, whose 
marriages are capable of proof, and whose characters 
are good. Some of these are taken to the Asylum 
and attcpdcd^therc, -arid others i eceive medical aid 
and other assistance at their own hdines. It is 
superintended:) chiefly by bcncvolenti ladies, and 
conducted by a matron with proper assistants ; 
and during 'the fourteen ^'ears of its existence, 964 
of 'the applicants to it have beiJn safely and effec- 
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tually relieved, while only eight deaths have occurred 
in the whole ^criml. It is supported entirely by volun¬ 
tary surbscription, and is the only similar institution 
in the city. ^ 

A Dispensary «,lso exists, for Supplying medical 
advice, sjs jvelf as medicyic, gratuitously to the poor, 
which is supported by voluntary contributioifs. It 
has subsisted for forty-six* years, and, during that 
])eriod, 17,544 pef,sons have been relieved through, 

its* instruincntalitv, at the moderate cost of about 

* • 

S,00i) dollars for the whole period. 

One*of the most valuable of the benevolent insti¬ 
tutions in the city, is the Society for the Reformation 
*)f .luvenile Delinqlicnts. This instijtution wsus cstal>- 
lishcd fof the pui*j)ose of taking charge of the 
youthfu\ criminals and vagrants taken up by the 
})olice in the streets and highways, and endeavouring 
to effect these three great objects: first, of reforming 
their bad habits, and giving them a moral, and, 
if possible, a religious character; next, of giving 
them some mental acquirements by education; 
and thirdly, teaching them some honest trade or 
calling, by which they might obtain a s*ubsistence. 
It has been in operation for twelve years, and has 
hitherto produced tlrt;*bcst results. 

The number'of the boys in* this InstitutionJs at 
•present 11-5, and of girls GQ. The "^o- sexes are 
taught in different apartmenCte, and exercised in 
different sections of the building, and each is attended 
by teachers ot its own sex only. TlJe coloured are 
also separated from the white delinquents; for even 
among criminals, this distinction of colour is rigidly 
observed. 
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We were struck with the testimony of the teachers 
and superintendent, as to the large share which 
intemperance had in producing the crimes of' which 
these very young persons were ^the victims, some of 
them not more than seven or eight years of s^e, and 
none afiovc fifteen or sixteen; and this was so 
strongly impressed on the minds of the directors of 
the Institution, that in their last annual report for 
• 1837> they advert to it in the following terms: 

a 

“ In enufiierating a few of the chief causes of crime in this 
country, as discovered in the experience of the manajrers, we have 
as usual to commence with that hydra-headed monster, inteniper- 
micc ! Such is the general demand for labourers and mechanics in 
every branch of business, and so remunoratiiig are the wages to be 
obtained by the industrious, that there would seem to 'be but little 
incentive tt) crime, occasioned by want, as a person has only to be 
sober and industrious to obtain the means of support. That mora¬ 
lity and religion are practised and reverenced by thousands of the 
labouring cliisscs, is a fact evident to every person of observation; 
that such might be the case much more extensively in every class, 
nobody will deny : what is dune b'y some, can be done by others in 
similar circumstances. But, alas! the never-failing supply of ardent 
spirits, and at so cheap a price as to bring them within the com¬ 
pass of every’ man’s purse, is so direct and constant a temptation, 
that it seems* to require something more than human nature to 
withstand it. When once the first, feqjings of propriety arc over¬ 
come, and the Bubicon passed, th-re is but little hope that any self- 
control afterwards will be sxercised to expel die tempter from his 
new abode. The^same indescribable fascination which binds the' 
ambilious man hi die piursuit of his fav'-irite object, whatever it 
may be, exercises a similar or even more potent influence over the 
drunkard. He firrt sacrifices Itimself, then his vife and children, 
until all are reduced to the lowest grade of human misery. Al- 
tl^ough, in most cases, we are ready to believe that die unfortunate 
wite will stem the torrent of affliction, without contamination, and 
preserve her tender babes from the moral pollution which smTounds 
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them, yet, nlaa! it sometime* happens tliat she, too, becomes the 
victim, Vorrftpted by her husband’s example, and, as a necessary 
conse<iiicnce, tlte poor children, until then innocent, are forced 
into the paths of vice by their unnatural parents ? Tliis is no 'fancy 
sketchit is an every-day truth; and the lycords of tlie House of 
Refuge *iost distincdjl prove, that by far the greater number of 
its inriiatcs Isavc been brought to their unfortunate condition by 
the mtcmperance of a father or a mother, or both. * 

“ The book which contains the histories of the children who 
have been sulmitted into the house, is a most instructive one to read, 
aii^ should not be beneath the notice of a legislator. Its pages may 
almost be called a ‘ succinct account of the rise an<t progress of 
iiitempenince.’ The ]>hilanthropi.st who peruses its simple and 
uiipivteialiug details, will exclaim, when he finished it, ‘ Could we 
but abolish drunkenness, where w'ould we find candidates for 
admission into our prisbiis ?’ 

“ If the oft'ects of this dreadful plague l>e s\ich as we describe, 
(and who can call our statement into question ?) is it not an act of 
duty on the pSlrt of the comtUulcd authorities, to whom power is 
given for the benelit of the whole community, to do all they cnai to 
lessen, if they cannot eradicato, this vice? ' 

“ There is another evil of serious magnitude in this city, which 
we think requires correction — we aUude to those petty pawn¬ 
brokers’ shops, which are to be found in many of our most public 
streets. 

“ The facility with which money can be obtained yn any article, 
whether new or old, whether of great or little vi..lue, holds out 
strong temptations to theft. 

“ A pawnbroker who v^ould not knowingly receive stolen gocals, 
is still very liable V> bo imposed upoi^; whilst one/)f a difierent 
character has numerous ways of encouraging thipves to con¬ 
tinue their evil pracdccs. Personk ip distrer^3 cj^umstonces, 
who are ashanibd to beg, will thankfully take whatever sum, bo it 
ever so small, tl(py can obtain in the pawnbroker’s shop, and submit 
to the loss of interest, or to the sale of their g^ods, if they cannot in 
time redeem them. Those who steal, will also take whatever they 
can get advanced, as a loan, because it is all elear^in to them. 
Many a thief would steal an article worth ten dlullings, and pawn it 
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for ten cents. Finding the case witli which they succeed in obtaining 
money, one petty theft follows another, until they become more 
bold m their depredations, and rob on a larger scale. 

“ The system of loaning money to the poor can certainly be 
improved upu, and none calls more loudly for legislative interfer¬ 
ence. Wc have our chartered banks, and itisurance compjinics, for 
the beucti^ of the community; us by these means, aocommOdutiou 
and security can be furnished on better terms to tlie upper aud 
middle classes of society; wliilp for tlic poor and needy, Uttlc 
provision has been made, so tliat they are Jeft a prey to the ai-ts 
’of those who take advantage of their necessities.” 

I have given these passages of the Report, in the 
hope that they will meet the eyes of some,of our 
British legislators and philanthropists, having been 
myself for years past convinced that public houses for 
drinking, and pawnbrokers’ shops for lending, are 
two of the greatest curses that afflict our country; 
and that the entire extirpation of both would be the 
greiicst blessing that could be conferred upon our 
land. 
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Misery and crime among the poorer classes—Levity of the public 
journals in recording this —► Bonnett’s slaildcrOUS paper, the 
Morning Herald—of dead negroes salted for exportation 
—Ueatlis from waift and destitution—American imiio^tion df 
• foreign grain—Ilcvcrsion of the ortler of luituro h^tliis—Causes 
which led to this singular state of things—Instances of robbery, 
murder, and fraud—OccujAtions for the members of the law— 
Iliglrtvaymen in the suburbs of New York—Depravity t)f morals 
in tile country—Intemperance and wretchedness in the towns— 
Authentic proofs of this from public records—Opinions as to 
the eauses of so nuieh depravity—Exposition of the pr<3givss of 
Amcrieah embairassincnt—Eftccts of these causes on the general 
condition of ^society—Party misrepresentations of the public 
press—Tas\e of the populace for shows and sights—Celebration 
of the anniversary of Evacuation-day—Description of this festival 
from an American pen. ^ 

Notwithstanding the number and efficiency of the 
benevolent institutions of New York, there is still a 
large amount of misery and crime, of destitution in 
its rftost abjeef state, and of intemperaned in its most 
fearful forms, existing in that city. A'very painful 
part of this pictmx:^ is the indifference, and even 
levity, with Miich this subject is tretited in the 
public papers, where facts that ought^to thrill the 
heart with horror, or melt if vi^th pity, ar* treattid of 
with all the flippancy of a jest, and their readers are 
thus habituated to see crime and wretchedness made 
subjects of amusement rather than of commiseration. 
The manner in which irfbst of the police ttases are 
treated (and the London papei’s hitvc hail their per- 
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iiicious example too closely fellowed in this respect) 
is such as to take away all disgust at the crimes 
committed, and destroy sdl sympathy for its unhappy 
victims. Provided a laugh can be excited by the air 
of the ludicrous * with which the. personages and 
their offdnees arc invested, t]ie object of thp reporter 
appeal’^ to be answered j and if the sale of the paper 
is thereby increased, the gains of the editor arc also 
promoted; but the healthy feeling of indignation 
.against crime, and of sympathy for human suffering, 
is by this means daily and hourly vitiated and destroy¬ 
ed. I offer as examples of this, two paragraphs out 
of fifty similar ones, at least, that fell under my eye 
during my stay in this city. 

“ WELL FILLED. 

“ The Courier of this morning states that somife police officers 
had occasion to visit a house in Cross Street a few days since. 
They found that it was tenanted by seventy-two women, sixty-five 
1T1C1I, and one hundred and thirty-five children, exclusive of the live 
Mock attendant upon such a family.” 

This paragraph, which was taken from the Com¬ 
mercial Advertiser in December, one of the leading 
Whig daily papers, wa." copied into nearly all the 
others, with the heading of “ Well Filled,” pre¬ 
served in each; and in no instance did I perceive 
atlded to it .the slightest expression of regret that 
this opulon<',^city should contain within its bosom 
such a number of unhappy heiugs huddled together 
in so confined a space, while hundreds were living 
in palaces, and could feed, by the surplus of their 
daily tables, the wretched inmates of these crowded 
dwellings. The terms “ wcli-filled,” and “live stock” 
were ', the parts of the paragraph that excited a 
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laugh ; wliilc the amount of suffering .indicated hy 
the excessive numbers and limited space, were passed 
over withouf comment or observation. The follow- 
ing is just as heartless in its way. It is taken from 
thd*New York D^il^ Whig; 

ft 

A* HUSKING SROLIC IN KENTUCKY. 

“-A fight came off at Maysvillc, Kentucky, on the liOth, m which a 
Mr. Coulater was stabbed in the side, and is (lead -, a Mr. Gibson was 
wcU hacked with a l^ife ; a Mr. Farrs was dangerously wounded 
ilk the head, and another of the same name in the hip j a Mr. Shoe- 
niakor was sovcroly beaten, and several others srribusiy hurt in 
various ways. This entertainment was the winding up of a com 
hu^khuj'J'rolk-, when all, doubtless, were right merry with yowl 
whisky” 

« 

What, must be the indifference to human life, the 
contempt of morals, and the indulgent estimate of 
drunk6nness, in the mind of the editor who could 
pen such a paragraph as this, (for this and its pi^edc- 
cessor was printed in large open type, like the leading 
articles of the respective papers,) may be easily 
inferred. How then is it possible, while such 
heartless and unfeeling guides and teachers regulate 
the public taste, and supply the public appetite with 
mental food, that the community shobid not have 
their taste corrupted, their moral perceptions dead¬ 
ened, and thfir horror of crime frittfereid away to 
indifference ? Thus it is that annoiyiceincnts? of the 
most revolting description are. made witS.a coolness 
and nonchalance which is almost incr^blc. In 
the New Yoi’k Transcript, of Jaimafy 14, 1838, the 
editor of which professes to bo a religious man, 
the following astounding assertion is* made without 
note or comment ; and whether Ih’e statement 
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true or falsq (and lor the reputation of the city- 
named, 1 would hope for the latter,) yet the heartless- 
ness of the editor who could make such a statement, 
without the expression of the slightest mark either 
pf surprise or disapprobation, is the same. It io as 
follows ;i— 

“ The* business of supplying^ brothel-keepers with unsuspecting 
victims, has been adopted by tlie ^Boston intelligence office-keepers 
in Boston.” , 

The demoralizing effect which the daily perusal 
of such paragraphs as these must produce on the 
rising generation, is impossible to be calculatcjl, from 
its familiarizing them with scenes of vice, of which 
they would otherwise have remained ignorant; but 
still more, from its making crime and wretchedness 
the subject of jest and ridicule, by which the under¬ 
standing becomes blunted to the perception of evil, 
an(\. the heart rendered callous to human suffering. 

'I’herc is one daily newspaper in New York, how¬ 
ever, which carries on such a trade of infamy, in 
pandering to the public appetite for slander and 
obscenity, that it deserves to be held up to public 
reprobation by name. It ’s called the Morning 
Herald, it is written and published by its proprietor, 
James Gordon Bennett, a native of Scotland by 
birth, hut long domiciled in New Y^^k; it is pub- 
lishedj in three, editions—a morning, an evening, and 
a weekly JJerald—the two fointer at a penny, and 
the latter at three pence each. Its practice is to 
employ persons io- collect all the gossip-and scandal 
of the town, relating to private families and indivi¬ 
duals j and upon a grain oi -two of truth, to heap up 
a supcrstrufctureof falsehood, and then interlard this’ 



with expressions or allusions of the gi'os^st obscenity, 
and s(&id it forth for the gratification of the depraved. 
Private dinn'er-parties, balls, and social meetings, arc 
pretended to be reported in its pages—some of them 
h.-i^njy no existenfc,*and others wholly misrepresent- 
ed; .and the* only way of securing exemption from 
the athicks of his slanderous pen, is to advertise 
largely in the paper, a^d, pay most extravagant 
prices, or to send the editor ])rcsents, in money or 
other direct bribes. Several individuals have luwT 
letters addressed to them from the ofifee of this 
paper, ^ saying, that colmuunications wore in their 
possession which they would not like to see in print; 
l)ut that the only way of preventing their appearance, 
would b(v to })ay the amount whiclT luul been oftered 
for their insertion ; and some timid persons have 
been tKus awed into the payment of the “ hush-mo¬ 
ney” required, though others have resisted it. .^I'lie 
following circumstance occurred to myself with this 
paper:—On my arrival in New York, a gentleman, 
whom I had known in Ehgland, offered to allow his 
clerk to transact for me any business connected with 
advettising in 'the newspapers, to save me the trou¬ 
ble. I very gladly availed myself of thi& offer; and 
the clerk jvccordingl^ took round the first advertise¬ 
ment of my lectures to each of the papers^ <Jf the city, 
as he was directed to have it Tnsertet^ in jill, vfithout 
distinction of party. At the. offices geiiprallyf the 
charge varfed between one and two dollars, but never 
exceeded the latter, for one insertion. At the office 
of the Morning Herald, ten dollars were demanded j 
the great disproportion t)f the charge induced the 
"clerk to decline' leaving it there, 'till He had con- 
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suited Ins eii[iployer ; and accordingly the excessive 
charge demanded was communicated to me. ■'Being 
then entirely ignorant of the characters \)f any of the 
papers, as I had been in the country but a few days, 

I asked whether there was any thing in the gYCat 
circulatien or high reputation of the Morning He¬ 
rald, that could warrant its asking ten dollars for 
what other papers charged but two; and the answer 
was “ No; on the contrary, th'> paper has the 
worst reputation of any journal in the city—^its cir¬ 
culation is confined to the lovers of scandal rather 
than of news; and the editoi* is considered as a man 
of the most abandoned and unprincipled character.” 
But, it was added, this is his method of asking, and 
obtaining “hush-money;” and I was strongly re¬ 
commended to pay it, as the only method of escaping 
from his lash. My i*cply w^as, “ Never—I' woidd 
ratlwr submit to any amount of vituperation that his 
press could pour forth against me, than purchase his 
silence by this degrading and demoralizing payment 
of hush-money. I will neither advertise in his 
paper, nor read it, while I remain in the city.” I 
was told what would happen—that' I should be 
abused daily; and this was really the fact, as I learnt 
from others, for I w^as true to lay promise, of never 
seeing it ihyself. I was told, also, thrl I should re¬ 
pent the course. I had taken; but this prediction was 
not fulfilled.' ' Mr. Bennett was tired of his task, as 
far as I was the subject of his abuse, in a very short 
time, and soon gave it up; and if this course, of nei¬ 
ther paying for suppression, nor reading his vitupe¬ 
rations, were more generally followed by tha commu¬ 
nity, 'it woiidd extinguish his paper in a very short* 
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period. *6thers have .followed a different method, 
but with a less favourable issue. By some, Mr. Ben¬ 
nett has beeVi publicly horsewhipped in the street; 
by others, he has been prosecuted at law; but the 
rci^t of both the^ modes of treatment has been to 


give .himself and his paper greater notoriety than 
Ixjforc, an^ thus to promote, rather than retard, the 
farther extension of the migehief. 

Another instance of the habit of treating with 
levity, incidents which, in any other country, would 
excite feelings of indignation and horror, may be 
given. ^ It had been discovered, that of late, it was a 
common practice in New York, to ship off the bodies 
of deatl negroes, male and female, for various ports, 
but especially the south, to the medical students, for 
dissection ; and, to elude suspicion, these dead bodies 
were put up in salt and brine, and packed in the 
same kind of casks as those in which salted provi¬ 
sions arc exported from hence. A third or fourth 
discovery of this description was made during the 
month of January; and the following is the manner 
in Avhich it is headed and described in the papers of 
the day:— ’ * 


S >RE PORK FOR THE SOUTH. 

ing it waa discovered that a banrel. which had 
» of the CharlestoQipacket line—store of peorgo 
Buckley, No. 88, South Street—for the purpose «f b''«ig shipped to 
Charleston, contained the bodies of tw* dead negroes* The’eask 
and contents wire sent up to the police office, and placed in the dead- 
house for the Costner’s ins[iection; but as he;,h%d no opportunity to 
hold an inquest on them yesterday, the particulars of the affair have 
not j'ct trans|>ired.” 

The verdict of the inquest, subsequently g^ven, 
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was, that the negroes had died of disease; but no 
further inquiry appears to have been made into the 
matter, as if it were altogether beneath the notice of 
the white men to trace out these traders in the dead 
bodies of the blaclis. 

The Instances of death, from destitution and want, 
arc much more numerous than I had thought pos¬ 
sible in a country like this, where food of every 
Jcind is abundant and cheap; and where labour of 
every description is largely remunerated. Besides the 
subscriptions raised in the different wards of this 
city to relieve the indigent* and distressed classes, 
who, under any proper arrangement of things, ought 
not to exhibit instances of want, in-large numbers, in 
a land of plenty, the Philadelphia Commercial Herald, 
of January, announces that “ five hundred persons in 
indigent circumstances in that city were daily sup¬ 
plied with good soup, at the Western soup-house 
there.” This indigence, in a country where food can 
be raised so cheap, where labour is in such demand, 
and always paid so well, would seem unaccountable, 
but for the fact, that in the late mania for specula¬ 
tion, the efiltivators the soil, instead of following 
up their jigricultural pursuits, had left off feflfting, 
to become speculators in stocks,'buyer-f of shares in 
rail-roads’ never begun, and canals nJver opened, as 
well as pu'*qhasers of lots of land on which towns 
wcrll intended to be built ^ in whidi extravagant 
schemes they spent all their time and money; so that 
agriculture, the great basis of the national wealth, 
and the surest and steadiest security of individual 
prosperity in .these fertile’ States, was so neglected, 
that'the country^ was obliged to import grain for its 
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own consumption, instead of supplying,, as it ought 
to do, •from its own surplus, the older countries of 
" Europe. hVom the vast amount of grain, grown in 
America, subjected to distillation—thus converting 
wh^ nature has^ bountifully supplied for whole¬ 
some, food, into the poisonous and crime-engender¬ 
ing drink of ardent spirits—and from the deficiency 
of the supply of grain froip its own soil, for the rea¬ 
sons before assigned^—this finest grain-producing coun¬ 
try on the globe was obliged to import its own food; 
and it is stated in the public journals of this city, 
that in^the year 1837» flie single port of Baltimore 
alone, received 8(K),0(X) bushels of wheat, and 140,000 
bushels of r 3 'e, from Europe. The following is the 
paragraph, verbatim:— * 

“ The. i\mouf t«of foreign grain imported into Baltimore during 
the year 1837, was not far from eight hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat, and one hundred and forty thousand bushels of rye.'' 

The inordinate love of gain, which has led to all 
these porvereions of things from their right and pro- 
per channels, is workingmore mischief in this country, 
and updenniuing the moral principle of ks inhabit- 
ants«sa<ijg™werfully than all other causes combined, 
except, perH§|i^ mtcmperance, the giant-destroyer that 
sweeps away wousands every year to a* pVematurc 
^avc, and hurries its victims fPom a life o:f confpara- 
tive virtue and honesty to a career of vice'ap^ infamy. 
The newspapers, from all quarters of the.Union, teem 
with proofs ofithe recklessness with which this love 
of gain is indulged; and every barrier that stands in 
the way of its acquisition seems to be broken down with¬ 
out scruple. Not long since, a young mah whq,*had 
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entered life \pth brilliant progpects, and was engaged 
in a respectable house of business, acquired a taste 
for card-playing in the steam-boats, where, it is said, 
the passengers generally play for several hours a day 
while on their voyage, and whei*e professed gamfclers 
and sharpers are ready to profit by the occasion, at 
first ruining, and then seducing into tbeir own ranks, 
the unguarded and the young. He soon became 
infatuated with the passion, quitted his regular busi¬ 
ness, played, lost, and betook himself to robber^", 
when evei^y new exploit making him more and more 
desperate, he entered one of the banks at Nashville 
in Tennessee, at a period of the day when the clerks 
wore absent at dinner, and finding there the cashier, 
seized him, and killed him at a blow, by bpating his 
brains out with a hammer. The cries^ of the victim 
brought a person from an adjoining room to his relief, 
and»he was despatched in a similar manner ; when 
others soon after arriving, he was interrupted in his 
pltmder of the drawers of the bank, with which he 
was proceeding; till, seeirfg all hope of escape vain, 
he drew a loaded pistol, with which he had fur¬ 
nished hiniself, for the murder of another, and with it 
blew out his own brains on the spot. 

This had scarcely been comkvinica^a through the 
papers, before the following paragraiMi appeared, in 
the New "S^rk Sun, of January 29. 

• ® 

“ THE ROBBERY OF ’THE MAIL, AND MURDER OF THE 
, , DRIVER. 

“ TTie Mobile Advertiser of the 22d states, that on the previous 
Pnday. night, within a mile and' a half Stockton, &e mml bags 
were'fipped open ahd their contents rifled.' The bags were found 
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ext mornidg in the neighbourhood. The stage confined the 
Tew Orleans mails of Wednesday and Thursday, and the mail of 
Viday from Mol>ile. The driver had two balls shot through his 
•ead. Suspicion rests upon two men who had been lurking about 
It^kton for some days previously.” 

Butsto show tlfat these robberies and frauds are 

• t 

aot cbnfined to the south, though no doubt they are 
oiore abundant there than in the north, the follow¬ 
ing short summa^ may 'be given from the Ntew 
York Transcript of the same day, January 29, 1838f 

“ ATTEMPT AT EXTENSIVE FRAUD. * 

“ A considerable exeitement'was produced in Wall-street circles 
on Friday and Saturday, in consequence of the discovery of an 
attempt to perpetrate extensive frauds by several persons, in tliis 
city, some of whom have hitherto maintaii)cd characters highly 
respectable for honour, honesty, and wealth. It appears, that by 
forging a lettef in the name of a bank in Kentucky, addressed to 
the president or cashier of the Union Bank of this city, in which 
the plates of the Kentucky bank were deposited, those plates vere 
obtained, taken to the printers, Messrs. Burton and Co, and 
870,000 dollars of bills of the Kentucky bank struck ofiF, ready for 
signature. A man calling himself Scott, who came, as is stated, 
from Cleveland, Ohio, and who brought the letter to the .office of 
the Union bank, having gone on to Boston while the bills were 
printing off, returned at night, and, owing to the unse^nable hour 
at w&{9:ii'%%callcd upon the printer, the latter suspected that there 
was something wi^g in tb^ transaction, when going to the president 
of the Union banl^nd stating his suspicions, that officer, on look¬ 
ing at the letter from the president of •the Kentucky bank,* ascer- 
tiuned that it was a forgery. . 

“ The 370,OW dollars of bills of Kentucky that had’'beea struck 
off, were then handed over to the Union bank, and Scott, whose 
real name is Htcher, was arrested and imprisoned, as was also Mr. 
Charles Steams of Waverley Place, in tliis city, who whilom figured 
as the gettergup of some Blinois shinplasters which'he advertised fo 
be redeemed in tins city, at his own house innjyaverley Flacq^ and 
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many of which, tliough worthless, were pushed mto' circulation. 
Both these men are now in prison, and many others of no Jess note 
are said to be implicoted, whose names, when (urested, will be 
given to the public.” 

Two days after this, in the 3un, of January 
another species of fraud was annofonced in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph. i 

** FALSE TOKENS. 

“Is there no way to reach the laiaves who have flooded this city, 
with checks, made in form of bills upon baoKS in which they have 
not a dollar deposited? It is one of the most p^pablc descriptic ns 
of hnaveiy ever attempted, and fully equal in moral guilt to the 
counterfeiting of bank notes. In it^ purpose, and in its operation, 
it is no less than counterfeiting; and we recommend every citizen, 
who receives a note of this description, to commence a prosecution 
forthwith against thejnorson of whom he received it. The laws 
against small notes, and against the notes of other stdtes, may be 
improved for this purpose, if for no other.” , 

^y apology for these quotations, if any indeed be 
necessaiy, is the apprehension that if such statements 
were made by me, of the condition of society here, 
without an exhibition of the authorities for the facts, 
it would he thought an exaggerated pieture ; and I 
should he .open to the imputation of having ipver- 
charged tht colouring. But is only neegss*^ to 
consult American authorities, quji not fSlgiish ones, 
to show that recklessness and fraudi are far more 
prevalent in this comn?ahity than in most others of a 
mei^jantile character .in Europe, and that an inordi¬ 
nate thirst after gain,* and a determination to acquire 
it by any mean^. that are practicable,'js one of the 
chief causes of this evil. 

^ Another form in which. Ibis p^sion displays itself 
is in^he frequency of fires in this country. That, with 
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the utmost degree of prudence, fires wiU occasionally 
happeh, and prove destructive, in spite of every pre¬ 
caution, is undeniable. But the extreme frequency 
o^res in this city i| so much greater than could be 
accbtujted for by ordinary causes, that the almost uni¬ 
versal be%f llfcro is, thaHhe majority of them are inten¬ 
tional; some being occasioned by persons desiring 
to realize a large insurance, and thus defraud the 
insurance offices ;*,some by persons wishing to fumis||ji 
an excuse for the destruction of papers, books, and 
obligations, so as to defraud their creditors; some 
for the,purpose of evading the payment of rent due, 
by removal of furniture, so as to leave nothing to 
seize; and some*by wretches who desire only an 
opportunity to plunder^ The last ^re that happened 
during^ouij stay in New York, and which occurred 
on the 30th of January, was one originated by persons 
of the latter description, who were traced out' dis¬ 
tinctly as the perpetrators of the act, and seen 
afterwards engaged in carrjdng off some of the 
effects as plunder. By this calamity, about sixty 
houses were destroyed, the wind raging so high as to 
de fetft all the efforts of the firemen am^ engines to 
subduS^th^flames, and more than one hundred 
families wer^hus thrown almost nake4 and house¬ 
less into the streets, in anigh^of the sevcjfest cold we 
had yet experienced for the winter. » . » 

The indifference with which*, all this is rftgardc’d, is 
almost as painful as the frequent occurrence of the 
calamity itself, because it shows *tlfe utter want of 
that most amiable of all social qualities, S}'mpathy 
in the sufferings of othe?s, and a desire to reliO\'e 
them in their distress It is a custom in thi# city. 
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when a fire breaks out, for the bell of the City-hall 
to be rung in a particular manner, so as tb indicate 
the locality of the fire, while the other cJiurches have 
their bells rung in a different manner, merely fo 
apprise the ‘town* of the event. In any othpr*’city 
than thfe, the ringing of these bells‘wopld excite 
great attention; but the very frequency with which 
fires occur, is urged as tai excuse for taking HO 
notice of them; and it is a comnjbn saying, “ that 
the only fit test of determining whether a person 
should disturb himself on hearing the bells ringing 
and engines rattling along tte pavement is this; to 
put his hand up to the wall at the head of his bed, 
and if it bo very hot, it is time for him to move; 
but if not, he had better remain where he is.” That 
fires produced by incendiaries are not confined to 
New York, however, the following paragraph, 
takefn from the New York Sun of January 31, will 
show. 

“ WHOLESALE mCENDIARISM. 

“ On the morning of the 22nd instant, no less than three of the 
principal stables in the most thickly settled part of Somerset, 
Pennsyl-vania,<''were set fire to by incendiaries. That in theMitable, 
from which ftie most destruction would have spread, -lely 

went out; the other two stables were c<)psumed, t« 3 Ci.»ier with nine 
valuable hoijscs,> a number of cows, carriages, gr)^n, hay, &c. Tlie 
citizens^of Somerset have sijjpe held a meeting in reference to the 
matter, and effer i reward of 500 dollars for the detection of the 
inceddiaries.” 

such a state of society as this, it ma!y be readily 
imagined that Ihere is abundant occupation for the 
members of the legal profession; and such is the 
facet, as well as for the agehts of -the police: It may 
be thought thaf the existence of'highwaymen, not 
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merely in the neighbourhood of New, York, but 
actually in the city itself, would be incredible; but 
^ in addition to* several instanQes verbally related to me 
of, such desperate persons attacking individuals on 
the rsad, and robbing them, the foflowing announce¬ 
ment from^tht? New York Sun, of February 2, 1838, 
puts the matter beyond doubt. 

“ LOOK OUT FOR HIGHWAYMEN UP TOWN. 

“ A gentleman passing down Tenth Street, between fifth anj| 
six Hi avenues, about nine o’clock on Tuesday night, was violently 
assaulted by a villain who sprung over the fence, and, without pro¬ 
vocation, aimed a heavy blow* at his head, which he escaped by 
stoopuig; his hat only being knocked off, as his head would have 
stood a strong chance 9 ! being, had it met the ruffian’s club. A 
watchman promptly answered the assailed gwitleman’s call for aid, 
and the vagabond was secured at the upper police office; but the 
earnest eptrealiea of his wife, and the prospective trouble and 
hinderance a prosecution would occasion him, induced the gentleman 
not to proceed against the ruffian, and he was discharged. % We 
mention the circumstance, to put people on their guard while passing 
through that part of the city after dark.” 

It may be thought that the vicious associations of 
a crowded city, are chiefly, if not exclusively, the cause 
of siibh crimes as these; but the accaunts from 
th * cuh»*jrY furnish too many melancholy instances 
of a state of ijfeorals nbt at all less depraved than that 
which prevail' among the more degrade4 "classes in 
the towns. It would fill a large sheijt daily tb give 
all the statements of crime* and wretchedness that 
are brought before the public eye every morning and 
every evening of the week, in the journals of this 
city alone; but the three following extracts, taken from 
two papers of the same date, the Evphing Post and 
the Transcript, ot February 2,1838,“ will be sufl^ient 
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as specimens of the kind of,depravity which unhap¬ 
pily exists in a land “blessed with a more abundant 
production of the necessaries of life than almost any 
country that can be named j where labour is more 
in demand, and* better paid, than in any pJift of 
Europe*; where millions of unoccupied tracts of land 
invite 'the cultivation of the industrious ; where the 
institutions of the state open to every man of intel¬ 
ligence, industry, and integrity,*-the honours and 
'emoluments of the public service; where private 
enterprise has an dmost unlimited field for its 
operations; and where religious professors are more 
numerous, religious publications more abundant, and 
benevolent institutions more thickly planted, than 
in any country under the sun; yet, in spite of all 
these advantages, the crime and miscTy, that deface 
the land arc terrible to contemplate. Here arc the 
three paragraphs adverted to. 

“ HOEEIBLE ATTEMPTS OF POISONING. 

The Frankfort Oliio Argus gives a dreadful detail of three 
successive poisonings by arsenic, of the .entire family of Dr. Helm, 
residing at ^ringbome. Tlie writer found jthe doctor ^nd his 
nephew, also 4 physician, together with Mrs. Helm, and five, the 
children, all suffering under tlio agonies of poison^.,^ieyoungest 
child was. but^four weeks old. The Refuse w^using at supper 
cream or milh^^in which arsenic had been put. The persons all reco¬ 
vered, and th^ fainjly now suspecting that some black-hearted wretch 
intended to make away with them, interdicted ai\y provisions being 
brought into tli@ house but what were brought non the country. 
In a £ew days, however, they were aU down again, with the burning 
symptoms at the pit of the stomach, and vomitings;—^this time, 
introduced in the coffee or water, and the attending physician. Dr. 
Dubois, also one of the suft'erers. *' They recovered; biit, incredible 
to rclA^, a third attempt was now made, and proved fatal to one of 
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the hoys, by introducing the ajsenic into some hominy. The post¬ 
mortem examination by nine physicians proved that arsenic was the 
^cause, and the cream and milk above<-mentioned contained large 
quantities of it. The neighbours flocked in to offer their sym¬ 
pathies, and ferret out th^ demon who could be g^lty of such 
atrocitils. It is devoutly to be hoped that such a monster in 
human shape^ma^ encounter the wrath of Heaven wherever he 
may be.” _ - * , 

. “ DEPLORABLE MORALS. 

“ On Wednesday evening, officer Driesback, of the first ward, 
brought up to the politfe a woman, and a little girl about twelve 
years of age—smother and daughter, whom he had picked up in 
the street—both beastly drunk^ the mother so much so that she 
was past talking. The magistrate asked the girl how in the world 
she came to be so drunk? to which she drawlingly answered, “Why, 
mother is drunk too’!” .They were both sent over to Bridewell, to 
get sober. Had they not been so fortunate 4is to be rested from 
the exposure to which their folly and helplessness had subjected 
them, both wopjd have inevitably perished in the street.” 

“ A MISERABLE SCENE. 

“The watchmen in Oak Street were called on Wedn^ay 
evening to arrest a man who had been beating his wife. On 
entering the cellar, the men were startled by stumbling over a pine 
coffin. This led to an examination of the prenuses, and the finding 
a man dead on a bed, his wife beastly drunk, and one child lying 
by his side, and twb children nearly frozen to deaths on the floor. 
'“Th<^.._-'.,1jad died during the course of J3ie day, from- sickness and 
misery. The li.-ng partieSgWere all taken to the watch-house, and 
discharged this mCjTung, {hat they might bury the ^et^ 

I had heard verbally a hundred casps, leilst, of 
crime the most revolting, and misery the* mpst appal¬ 
ling, during*my stay in New York; a large number, 
it must be admitted, among the emigrant families 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as other 
foreigners* with which this sity abounds,* though some 
also among natives of the country'j but'though all 
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were communicated to me by American gentlemen 
long resident in the city, and of undoubted veracity, 
I preferred selecting such instances as the public 
journals of the day furnished ; because these, by their 
very publicity,' challenged contradiction, and.in'no 
instances, as far as I could discover, was their 
accuracy called in question. These cannot be con¬ 
sidered, therefore, as the libels of a prejudiced 
Englishman, uttered against the-country in a fit of 
disappointment or of spleen, but as the grave and 
partial testimony of the American journals, conducted 
by men who are generally disposed to put the most 
favourable construction on every thing that belongs 
to, or occurs within, their own country; and who 
always seek to pjresent the most favourable aspect of 
their public .alfeirs, and private morals, to those who 
sojourn among them. 

As to the causes to which these evils may be 
traced, I had listened to disquisition upon disqui¬ 
sition, in private circles; and from what I had 
heard, and what I had sden, I had drawn my own 
conclusions. Some of these I have ventured to 
express in‘the preceding pages; and to others i shall 
from time to time give utterance, as thet<cr£ea!sion 
may demand. But to answei,. by an<^pation, any 
imputations of* unfairness, or harshness of judgment 
which may be^pronounced on such strictures by those 
who might be disposed to think them overcharged, 
I avail myself again of a native authority, of good 
repute, and extensive circulation amojig the middle 
classes of society, 30,000 copies daily being the 
amount of it? sale in New York alone, *in which, 
in {tdeadiiig article of the Suq. of February 2,1838, 
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is the following frank,, and, I believe, perfectly ho¬ 
nest review of the causes and consequences of the 
present state*of society in America:— 

Enterprise has long l^n spoken of as a characteristic of our 
nations, and in the way of enterprise, Uncle Sam* certainly de¬ 
serves tfie credit* of having outstripped his older neighbours.— 
No undertakfng, which promised any adequate return, ha^, in any 
difficulty short of impossibility, found cause sufficient to deter us 
Americans. Even Im|)ossibilIty tnust be demonstrated beyond a 
question, by a score or 4wo of abortive attempts, before it is admit* 
tei. ‘ Try,’ is the first word, the meaning of which is thoroughly 
mastered. Boys are men before they are loosed from their leading 
strings. They are educated in the belief that eveiy man must be 
the archifect of his own fortune. There is, to be sure, a limited 
class, who look forWard^to the arrival at majority, or to the decease 
of parents, as the commencement of an era iit which they will have 
no duty to do but to enjoy the property bequeathed them. But as 
a class, it is too amall to be considered In the estimate of national 
character. Tfie great majority look forward to manhood as the 
time to act, and anticipate it by juvenile participation in the Aents 
of busy life. Boys argue upon polemics, political economy, party 
politics, the mysteries of trade, the destinies of nations. Dreams of 
ambition, or of wealth, nerve the arm which drives the hoop —the 
foot, which gives the ball its impetus. Toys are stock in trade. 
Barter is fallen into by instinct, as a young duck takes to the water. 

“ T^ere is scarcely a lad of any spirit who does not, fixim the 
tlme~ tnauihican connect the most simple ideas, picture to himself 
some rapid rood '^ wealtb-*-indefinite and obscure, it is true. But 
he reads the history of Girard, and of others .who' have amassed 
wealth. He sees the termini of the race—^poverty^ one end, 
' affluence at the other, and jumps the intermediate years. He fan¬ 
cies that the course of amassing will £e as easy as imagination. 
He dreams of dashing into a fortune by some iucl^ speculation. 

• “ Uncle Sam,” is a national term for the American people; as "John 
Bull,” is for (he English, tt seems have superseded the phrase, “ Bii>. 
ther Jonathan.” 
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Contentment with competence he lea^ to regard as a slotliful vice. 
To become rich, and, of course, respected—influential, great, pow¬ 
erful—is his darling object. He contenms the honest labour, which 
was considered the road to wealth before enterprise was so rife, 
and, if he respects liis fiither, he respects him as a good, honest old 
drudge, with old-fashioned notions, but altog;ether barbarotlls, and 
behind the age; If maternal fondness, and juvenile pertinacity in 
preferring requests, succeed, he is launched, at one-and-twenty, on 
the sea of cnteri)ruse, with all his hither’s available capital embarked 
with him. If the old gentleman' is too stijbbom to yield his opi¬ 
nion, or if other circumstances make it imperative that he should, 
for a while, ^ content with honest but sure gains, the resulf'of 
iiidustiy, he embraces the first opportunity to leave his craft for 
8|)eculation—^to throw a biixl in the hand away, and commence the 
piu-suit of those in the bush. 

“ One great cause of our present state is the almost universal 
contempt into which industry, in producing, has foJlen. The agricul¬ 
tural States—^those we mean which produce the direct necessaries 
of life—are not half cultivated. The youthful > c.iergics, which 
should be devoted to improving lands and the mode of culture, to 
embiiteing and practising the lessons of experience, to blending and 
testing the discoveries of agricultural theorists with practical culti¬ 
vation, are devoted, instead, to speculating in the scanty product 
which old lands yield, under partial improvement. Even the old 
farmers themselves, men, one would think, clear enough of enter- 
nrisc, betray that national characteristic in theif grasping for terri¬ 
tory. They measure the value of farms, n<-t by their proactive- 
ness, but by their extent. They grasp tcrritoiy, j^^iaTtecs on 
its nomind value are, contrasted with'ite actua^^eath, a serious 
burden. They pursue even a more foolish course tlian the hoarder 
of inacllve'.s>oney,^because, wnilethe miser’s gold pays liim nothing, 
it c^sts him nothing for keeping; while the farmer’s pride, in the 
addition of acre to acre, is an expensive investment, even aside from 
the purchase money. 

“ In our cities, a natural consequence of this niania for specula¬ 
tion was the increase of banks, and the distention of their issues. 
Banking fiicilities were in every .Wy’s reach. Almost every body 
was ep some‘board m directors, or had a father, brother, cousdn. 
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friend, or acquaintance there. Where that was not the case, an 
endorser, could be had for a premium, or the money of banks could 
be obtained tluough broker jackals. 

“Now speculation in her glory walked. Joint-stock companies 
of every possible descriptipn started into existence. City lots, 
town highland loti, swamp lots, granite 'quarries, India-rubber 
companies, rail-roads, canals, and every possible descriprion of in¬ 
vestment were offered, to absorllthis redundancy of nominal currency. 
^ Associations to extract sun-beams from cucumbers, a la Sw^t, and 
moonshine from sunbeams; Texas* speculations, cotton speculations, 
and fancy stock-gamblmg, drove out the legitimate business of thj 
mdbehant; and even coaxed the mechanic, the student, and theprO" 
fessional man, into the vortex—to be ruined. 

“ In the midst of this glarehf fictitious business, luxury has been 
appealed to, to evade thought of the future, as the gambler 
drinks deep while his all is at stake. Luxury and extravagance 
have been the ciuse of all classes, from the richest down almost to 
the very poorest. European nobles and princes, with sure incomes 
and immqnse, hawo been taken for models; and, with true Ameri¬ 
can enterprise, the models have been outdone. Troops of servants 
have taken the place of the cook, the chambermaid, and thd boy 
John. Three have been installed where one formerly served. High- 
seasoned dishes and expensive knicknacks have driven out the plain 
joint. Silver services have supplanted china, delft, and Britannia 
ware. Expensive carriages have taken the place of the comfortable 
old family coach; ajid coaches and chaises have been set up by fami-, 
lies w ho are really puzzled to find a use for them. The ^ne arts, whidi 
are capable of exerting a refining and excellent influence, have only 
served to minister to the iniblveney of those whose only stodard of 
value is price, and whose rules of taste are graduaCecFBy dollars. 
Travelling in foreign countries has Ufeen abused. i<? was a 

great means of improvement. Now our young nSen are retmjned 
rogues and fops, with extravagant anti-American notions, and a 
disposition to hug and imitate all the follies of European travellers 
in this country. * The heads of American wiles*and daughters arc 
turned, and infant children look forward to travel, to finish them. 
Amusementthas been ei^erly so'^ght at any cost; and the mo*« 
extravagant its price, the more genteel, ^ugsdity has beefb con- 
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temned as on old-fashioned and dirty foible. Dress has been out¬ 
rageously expensive—cost being the only criterion of its (j^uality. 

“ So much fsr a review of the past. In the present quiet, we 
rejoice to believe a revolution is at work. Eyes have been opened 
to tile destructive consequences of an over issue of bank promises; 
and the industrious body of the people have jearned to watch banks 
with a jealousy which will effectually bar, for tjitiny a year, any 
return of the evils we have just gone through. 

“ After all the scenes of commercial distress, and of suffering 
among^^e operative and industrious, the conclusion yet remains, 
that nothing has been annihilated. ^he world stands the 
same. We are not so much poorer than we were, as we hrve 
thought. Tne only difference is, that time and truth, those expe¬ 
rienced appraisers, have restored -he old and true valuation to 
commodities which liave been overvalued, and pronounced those 
worthless which are so. It may be that there is some-deprecia¬ 
tion, but prudence an^ industry will soon put things upon a stable 
basis. We are much richer in experience—much more humble— 
much more frugal—^much more prudent, already ^ and if the refor¬ 
mation proves permanent, then will even the pressure have proved 
a gOh>d speculation.” 


This was one of the most sensible expositions of 
the true causes of the present state of affairs that I 
remember to have met with in any of the public 
yx bits that fell under my eye; and it is to bo^ regret¬ 
ted, that ^uch frank and instructive exposiiipiis 
not more frequently made. Instead of tli«, each 
party (frgaii endeavours to thr<<w the whole blame of 
the matuiir on the party to which it is opposed; and 
to .effect this; no sork of device is left u itried. Mis¬ 
representation, the most gross and palpable, is re¬ 
sorted to on the most common occasions, even on 
those where detection of such misrepresentation is 
certain; and* the result^is, that the public press 
here, as in England, is fast losing what little influ- 
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ence it possessed over Ihe public mind, by writing 
itself down by its own ejftravagancies. ’ , 

The great .question now in debate between the 
two conflicting parties of the State, for instance, is 
this—whether the Government shall keep safe custody 
of the‘surplus revenue in well-secured treasuries of 
its own, under responsible officers, and with every 
available guarantee for security,—or whether they 
shall deposit it in ^a great* bank, like the Bank of 
England, such as was the United States bank, or in# 
smmler branches of such an institution. Qne would 
think that the only question which would interest 
the people in this affair, was, as to the relative degree 
of safety and security, or otherwise; for as it is the 
community who must pay all the taxes and duties 
that compose the revenue, and make good any loss 
accruing* aftdlr'its collection, it is clearly their interest 
to prefer that mode of custody and safe keeping wl^ich 
is most secure ; and the government treasuries would 
seem, to mostunprejudicedmen, better for this purpose 
than any private banks. But this plain question has 
been so mystified by the Whig party—^who are against 
these Ireasuries. and sub-treasuries, and ,wh,o w*”'* 
i.liC*-Govfenment to deposit this surplus id a great 
bank, and let that bai^ trade upon it, so as to afford 
credit and discounts to merchants and speettuttors— 
that the whole commimity is divided into t^y hostile 
parties upon this subject; as they are m Ireland uppn 
the tithe-question; in Scotland,’upon the voluntary 
system ; and ip England, upon church-rates and the 
ballot. 

There vould be no great evil in this, if fairness 
of dealing characterized SSeir proceedings; but 
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every thing is distorted, to serve party views. If the 
larg^t meeting is got ttp on one side, the opposite 
party declares it to be a mere handful in numbers. 
If the parties are ever so wealthy and respectable, 
they are pronoupced to be a set of needy vagabonds. 
If the^ talent of the speeches should be of the 
highest kind, they would call them mere drivellings ; 
and the order was undisturbed for a single moment, 
they *would describe it as a bear-garden—and in this, 
«Jtoo, the party-press of England has unhappily set 
them an^example. Sometimes, indeed, the fact of 
the-numbers is so notorious, that it cannot be safely 
denied; but then another course is takeh-^to admit 
the numbers, but pretend that, after-all, this matters 
nothing, for otter reasons which they assign. A 
ludicrous instance of this occurred in the Evening 
Star, of February 8,1838, in which thd editor. Major 
Noph, himself very recently one of the democratic 
party that he now denounces, writes thus:— 

“ The New Era and Evening Post, organs of the Locofoeo 
party, declare that there was an immense meeting at Tammany 
Hall on Tuesday evening, full 2000 persons present We believe 

mni «haP'does it prove ? Why, that in a <aty of300,000‘inhabit- 
aiits, 2000 radicals, agrarians, Fanny-Wright men, and LociffocoT" 
can be found, who, having no employment, no interest iifWiiety, 
no meanS^fldSent or prospective, hii^e thro^ themselves on tlie 
bounty of ttlie Van Bqren prjrty, and in hopes of part of ‘ the spoils,’ 
and a portion in a scramble fpr the people’s mon^, have by invita¬ 
tion met at Tammany ijall, and swallowed the whole doSe pre¬ 
pared by the office-holders. The appeal having been made by our 
rulers to men * Wknting principle and wanting bread,’ to organic 
against respectable American citizens having something at stake, 
i^ was not surprising that they crowded to Tammany Hall obey 
ordeiy. They will elthm their pay shortly.r 
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“Agrarians” is the name here given to people who 
meet ,to recommend the Government to keep the 
revenue in safe custody in treasuries of their own, 
instead of entrusting it to speculating banks, at the 
risk of losing it ail; though in other countries 
this ISrm is psually, though erroneously, applied to 
those who are supposed to desire that the^ public 
lands and public wealth should be taken from the 
rich and divided, among the poor. Here, too, the 
“ scramblers for tlfe share of the spoils of the peoplais 
money'’ are not the bankers, who want it to trade 
upon, with all the risk of gain or loss, but the people 
themselves, who want their own money to be taken 
care of, that it may not be scrambled for by any 
body; and hero also, “ poverty and tjie want of bread,” 
which is falsely asserted to be the condition of those 
who attended this meeting, is imputed or insinuated 
as a crime, and as making the parties disreputable 
by their mOre poverty alone, a doctrine as current 
among the Whigs in America as in England. 

When a writer of the.Whig party has to describe 
a meeting on their own side, however, he can find no 
terms sufBcieijtly swelling and lofty in which 
eypress himself. The 2000 who may attend it, 
are iaot, as in the foiyi^r case, taken to be the whole 
body that can be mustered out of 300,00p-inhabit¬ 
ants, but, by a magic flourish of the edifpvial wand 
they are made to be the yepresentsltives of maoy 
millions thg,t are absent, and every thing they do or 
say is of the most pure, most disinterested, most 
intelligent, most eloquent, and most dSgnified descrip¬ 
tion. Their “ thunder” is not like any. other thunder 
that was ever heard* before the very globe seems 

VOL. I. . 
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to be shaken, to its centre by their gigantib powers. 
As an illustrjition of this, the following is from the 
Daily Whig of the morning succeeding that of the 
Evening Star, namely, February 9, 1838 :— 

t 

“;rHE. GREAT ANTI-SUB-TREASURY I^EETINOv' 

“ We liave heard the old temple vf liberty, Masonlo Hall, ring 
till its ra^rs cracked with the shout of assembled thousands, that 
drowned the thunders of artillery pn a great and patriotic triumph; 
but we never witnessed or heard any thing J^ke the burst of Ameri- 
CMi feeling which resounded there on Wednesday night.. If the 
sound does n8t make the White House* at Washington tremble, 
and the Machiavelian Belshazzar’sf knees smite against each other 
with ‘fear of change, perplexing,’ then there is rather strength- 
giving than death, in the poisoned chalice, which, prepared by 
himself for the people, he must dr^ to the very dregs of bitter¬ 
ness. 

“ The limits of this paper will not allow us to afford even a 
meagre outline of the powerful appeals which were cA^e (o Ameri¬ 
can piide, honour, and patriotism, on that occasion, in opposition 
tp the most impudent and tyrannical stretch of power that was ever 
suggested by the drunken brain of ambition. Every thing was said, 
by Chandler Starr, Esq., Alderman Paterson. Aldennan Bruen. 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq., and Hira^ .vetchum. Esq., that love of 
country could dictate or- eloquence enforce; and a response was 
ftom, throng crowding every part of the hail, that 
thrilled thrdt^a every fibre of our body, as it did through 
whole assembled mrdtitude. Tlrere wa^but one feeling with three 
thousand«qAfnerican citizens there present, the representatives of 
ten ntillior^Vho were abset^,—and that feeling was indignation 
at the tyranny of «ur rulers. There was but one high resolve that 
mack; three thousand heartsibedt together loudly, and that was, not 
to hear the iron yoke which is forging for them. There is no 
mistaking the spijit of 1776, wherever and whenever it shows 

• The White House, at Washington, is the official residence of the presi- 
d^tbf the United States for the .time being. ^ 

f 'nis is applied to Mr- Van b%en, the existing president. 
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itself; and the free people (jf our United States ivill be themselves 
iiicarcQrated in the subterranean dungeons of the ‘ Independent 
Treasury,’ befere they suffer the revenues of the couAtiy to bo 
converted to the base uses of political traitors.” 

Sijich are the 4islorted and exaggerated pictures, 
drawn by the writers on each side, of the proceedings 
of their own party, abd of their opponents: but, 
though this practice deserves the severest reproba¬ 
tion, candour compels us to admit, that the English 
P^ess has shown them the example; and they ha'^e 
only made the copy more highly coloui^d than the 
original.— I pass on, hdwever, to other topics. 

The* taste of the populace in New York for shows 
and sights is i^uite as strong as in any part of Eng¬ 
land ; apd public celebrations o? particular events 
by anniversary days, appear to excite more general 
attention, •'i'wo such days occurred during our stay 
in this city; the first was called “Evacuation 
day,” from the English troops ha^dng quitted the 
city on that day, the 25th of November; and the 
second was the annivei^ary of the battle of New 
Orleans, where General Jackson obtained so decided 
a victory over the British. This last J^uviiy 
confined to the administration party, being tinged 
with political associations ; but the first was more 
general, though the weather was extremeIy*unfavour- 
able to public processions. The repq)*ts of thd day’s 
proceedings in the newspapers were as vari^ as tllSir” 
general character ; but there was one that offered so 
good a specimen of a kind of writing which is pecu¬ 
liar to America, that I venture to transcribe it. Its 
peculiarity consists^ in a .str^ge mixture of . the 
serious and the sarcastic, tfie grave and* the .witty. 
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the sober and the ironical, with all the while an 
under-current of self-gratulation at the exploits of 
the country, and *the privilege of being one of its ' 
citizens. If a foreigner had written it, it would 
have been thought contemptuous; but fropi the 
pen of a'native American, it is meant to at once 
amusing and complimentary, and would be so regard¬ 
ed even by the personages described. Here it is. 

^ “ Your hero nerer shows white leather 

Even to the very worst of weather. ^ 

“ We could not but feel a stirring impulse of enthusiasm—a 
thrill of patriotic pride and self-gratulation—at 7 o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, at beholding the indomitable spirit of bravery and contempt of 
danger exhibited by a detachment of our martfal fellow-citizens, 
returning up Broadway, iii the very teeth of the suow-storm, from 
the performance of their arduous duty at the Battery. “ There,” 
we soliloquized, “goes the palladium of our country%Jiafety against 
all the^power of a world in arms—^there go the dauntless heart, the 
iron frWe, the arm of might, and the sold of patriotic chivalry.” 
Who can entertain a doubt of American bravery, when ho sees 
those noble fellows—those uiiconquerable citizen-soldiers—^trudg¬ 
ing thus gallantly along, through oiud and slush, and wind and 
snow, bearing their heads erect, with imwinking eyes, and muskets 
mld^red, and looking as calm and i;i^Bolute as though 
the lovelies^iiopring-time were blooming joj ously about them. 

First came a band of youthfrd heroes, arrayed with cap and 
plume, jjp^idpd coats, and knapsack^ at their backs, imsluink- 
ingly enco^tpring the fury of the eleniL-nts, without great coat or 
cloak, oh ev^ worsted comforter to guard their throats against the 
'damp and qpld: then follqwed the bold musicians, pouring the 
martial strain from fife and •drum, and trumpet—pvj.ng old winter 
blast for blast; they came the grim and fi-owning cannons—^two of 
them—each with its ttunbril, charged with the fiefy dust that emu¬ 
lates the volleying thunder; and last, though far fixim least, the 
sturdy veterans oT^the Mci^^^eorps, disdaining all tKe foppery of 
Mar8,*ynd brehsting the pitiless northern wind and driving sleet in 
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their plain* blue coats, round hats, and other ever^-day habiliments. 
One craven soul there was, whose right hand bore aloft no dreadftil 
sword, but in jts stead a large, black, silk umbrella; and another 
had fortified his person with a Petersham. But these were excep¬ 
tion^ and did but show more bravely forth the courage of the rest. 
There was one hero, parching by the side 6f the detachment, with 
a cross-belt slung around him, and a long sword in liis red right 
hand—^we i!bok liim for a coi^ioral, or perhaps a sergeant—^whom 
we could not behold without excess of admiration. Nature had 
bounteously endowed his cheeha with a mighty crop of whisker; 
and on those the snow had settled tliick and deep, so tliat he 
Isoked for all the world as though his barber had stuck a monstrous 
powder-puff on either side, between his collar and*his skin; and 
so they marched along, unmiitdful of the storm, while the big drum, 
vigorously pounded by a pair of stalwart arms, gave forth a 
dumpish sound, and the shrill notes of the trumpet struggled 
through the snow-encumbered air.” 

Many pf, the public processions in this country 
are, h’oweVer, admirably conducted; and some of 
the volunteer companies, under arms, would be 
thought highly of, even by military men, for their 
appropriate dress, excellent equipments, and ■;« iidy 
order of march. 
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The Com-ts of Law held in the City Hall—Chancery, Commor 
Pleas, Superior and Supremo Courts — Qiudifications of bar¬ 
risters and attorneys — Nomination or appointment of judges 
—Style of pleading and judgment, official costume—Scale of 
remuneration for the bar and the bench—Character of the 
medical protession in the city—Clergy and mincsters of religion 
in New York—Churches, interior arrangements, ''■comfort— 
Service, singing, alienee of pulpits and clerks—General cha¬ 
racter for learning and pieW of the clergy—Benevolent efforts 
of the voluntary system—Extensive field of misSidnary labour 
in foreign lands, 
c 

The Courts of Law in New York are held in the City 
Hall. They consist of a court of Chancery, a court 
of Common Pleas, a Superidlr 'iouvi; ana a- kydpvMumr 
court , each of which its special judges, and pecu- 
TnETTOritta^if prreceding. The court ‘of Chancery, 
like that of Lngland, from which it derives its naraeT" 
is a court of,equity, presided ove'/^hy a chancellor as 
judge, wild as guided in his decisions, partly by prece¬ 
dents, partly by statutes!, and partly by the reason or 
"justice of the case. He is not a political officer, as 
in England, having here no other functions to dis- 
charge than those.belonging to his office as judge. 
He is not assisted by a jury; the proceedings, as in 
England, are rather wiitten than verbal; and deposi¬ 
tions a^id inferrogatbries take the place of viva voce 
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examinations. As might be expected of a system so 
closely resembling that of the parent countr}^, the 
same tree produces the same fruits ; and the charac¬ 
teristics of a chancery-suit here, are precisely the 
same.^as they arft with us—endless delay, boundless 
expense, and* harassing uncertainty. The*court of 
Common tleas resemhlfis our court of the same name 
. i» England; and the common-law authorities and 
common-law precedents are followed as in it, modified, 
ofi course, by the statute law of the State; while tlfe 
forms of proceeding are nearly the same, \aried only 
in a slight degree by'local circumstances. The 
Superior court is analogous to that of our court of 
King’s Bench* taking cognizance of similar cases, 
and having similar powers. The Sflprcme'court is the 
court of appeal from all the other tribunals of the city, 
as wcllas f^m the county and circuit courts, in which 
cases are tried; and the last resort, beyond* the 
Supreme court, is that which is called the Court of 
Errors, composed of the three judges of the Supreme 
court, a judge from each of the other three courts of the 
city, and the Senate of the State, corresponding nearly 
to th* court ofrapiJeal, before whom writs t)f aiv 
tried in England, namely, the House of Lords. 

The judges in £ach of the inferior ^courts are 
appointed by the legislature of the Statei^'for terms 
of five years, and are usually feappoin^d, if tW same 
political party rules in the* legislature; tiiough,Hii 
times of high party excitemenf, they are changed, if 
changes in the state of parties ocpvjr either in the 
senate, the house of assembly, or the governor, which 
three bodies constitute the legislature of the State. 
The congress of the United Stales, or the g^eral 
government of tlfe whole Union, have nothing what- 
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ever to do with their appointment or removal, the 
independence of the State government never being 
interfered with in this respect. The chancellor, 
and the judges of the Supreme court, including one 
chief justice and two associate judges, are also 
appointed by the legislature of the State, for life, or 
till the' age of sixty, which is fixed by law as the 
period of their superannuation. The elective prin¬ 
ciple is, therefore, not acted upon in the choice of 
the judges in the State of New York, and they are 
considered "here to be as independent of the people, 
as they are of the government, and enjoy quite as 
large a share of popular estimation, for impartiality 
and integrity, as our judges at home. ^ # 

The number of persons belonging to the legal pro¬ 
fession in New York alone, exceeds 700 .. of whom 
about 50 only are judges, in all the courts together. 
Thei'emainder are barristers and attorneys, which are 
here not separate professions, as in England, but 
united in the same individuals. The qualification 
for admission is a seven year®’Apprenticeship, or arti¬ 
cled servitude, unde]*,. a licensed legal practitioner ; 

studv, in jriy “college oif* uni¬ 
versity in the United States can be certified, the term" 
is then j,br\dged to, four years t tbut, at the end of 
mther oi^^oth of these terms, a rigid examination 
must be successfully sustained by the candidate, before 
T5!B4icense. to practise will be grantt'fl by the court. 
When thus qualified, he may act as attorney for pre¬ 
paring cases to'be. tried in either of the courts, or he 
may ofliciate as pleader or coimsel. It is not usual, 
however, for persons-tft undertake the fitter duty 
untibthey hhve acquired some standing as attorneys; 
and some, indeed, continue to practise as attorneys 
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only without entering on the duties of counsel at all. 
Others, a^ain, commencing as attorneys, go on for 
'*a few years, as such, when they imite with it the 
business of pleaders, .and then end in practising only 
as barristers, lestving the duties ‘of the attorneys 
to be prac*tisM by those of less standing oi* inferior 
eminence to themselves.* • 

• • In the proceedings before the courts, no wigs or 
gowns are worn byVnyof the parties officially engaged; 
and although at first sight this seems to an English 
observer as a defect, yet a veiy few attendances on 
the counts, and a slight degree of interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings, causes this impression to wear off, when one 
becomes as readily accustomed to it, as to the loose, 
disorderly, and undignified appearance of* the House 
of Connnonsan England, where members sit in every 
variety of coloured clothes, boots, spurs, and whips, 
with their hats on, in lounging attitudes, anS an 
appearance of the utmost indifference to what is 
going on—a feature which is usually revolting to<the 
stranger from the country who visits the House of 
Commons for thp first time, but to which he gv‘s as 
speedily reconciled, as he would do to thfe. y..;...2gj^eu 
and ungowned judges and barristers here. 

The style of spealSng among the coun§iel, in their 
addresses to the judge and jury, is less te^nipal and 
pedantic than in England, and less oratorical in 
manner. Shrewdness, sagacity, wit, and* tact, -iSre 
the chief characteristics of ffie addresses from the 
bar; andpMn deductions from established premises, 
or clear ^d intelligible expositions of the law and 
the facts t>f the case, are char‘’'*<-eristi<;‘of the charges 
and judgments from the bench. * ,•* 

The scale of remuneration to all classes of the 
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legal profession is liberal, without being absurdly 
extravagant or profuse. The younger members, who 
have any practice at all as attorneys, readily make • 
an income of 3,000 dollars, or from 600Z. to ’Ji'iOl. 
a year—rising fr6m this minimum to as mych as 
10,000 dollairs, or about 2,000/. sterling a year. The 
smallest fee of a barrister 6f any standing, and in 
almost any cause, is 100 dollars, or about 20/. Tke 
greatest fee to the most distinguished barrister in 
a^iy regular cause, tried in the city-courts, is 5,000 
dollars, or'about 1,000/. But when a special cause 
of importance arises, requiring great skill and 
considerable application, especially if such cause 
has to be tried at a distance from the residence of 
the barrisfer, and he be a person of the frrst emi¬ 
nence, it is -said (and one of the profession was my 
informant) that as large a sum as 25,000 dollars, or 
5,000/. has been paid; but this was admitted to be 
a very rare and unusual occurrence. The judges 
have fixed salaries, varying from 1,600 dollars, for 
the youngest, to 3,000 dollars for the oldest, includ¬ 
ing the chancellor and the chief justice of the 
SLtpi c6urt, respectively. «' 

In private society, the legal gentlemen are among 
the most ptelligent and agreeable of companions. 
Like the 'lawyers in England, however, they do not 
appedr to mii^gle so much in general society, as to 
fagregaSc and herd® thgether with tlie members of 
their own profession, md especially to delight in the 
society of club#. , I had the pleasure to attend two 
or three of their meetings of this description, held 
alternately at ^ the hfliisjcs of the members in rota¬ 
tion j^d the cordiality, intelligence, courtesy, cheer¬ 
fulness, and kindness, which scvmed to prevail. 
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made theiA some of the, most agreeable .evenings I 
had ever passed, not merely in America, but in any 
jjart of the woVld. 

The medical body is also a very large, and very 
interesting portion ^f the society of New York. They 
have c^egcs of instruction, halls of dissection, dis¬ 
pensaries, lectures, and ail the machinery and appa^ 
ratys of medical instruction, in great abundance and 
perfection. The number of medical practitioners in 
the ^ city is about ()00. The conditions to be ful-r* 
filled by a young candidate for th^professioft, are the 
following:—He must serve three years at least, as an 
assistant to some licensed medical practitioner of the 
State, and attend, at^least, two courses of medical lec¬ 
tures, under some recognized professor. Fdr this he 
will have to pay from 300 to 500 dollars for the three 
years, according to the rank and standing of the 
individual under whom he studies. He is then db- 
liged to undergo an examination before competent 
examiners, appointed by the College or Faculty of 
Medicine j and is rarely deemed sufficiently accom- 
])lishcd to pass at the first time. Some are rt,uccess- 
ful at ^le second, examination, after an int(Srv4>«itf "a 
year, and the additional skill and practice obtained 
hy them in that perio^» Many more are remanded, 
and pass at a third, and some only at a fot^rth^exa- 
mination—these being annual bnly. ^ * 

On passing, the license of the. College to practise' 
as a surgeon,, is granted} or, if required, and the 
qualifications c deemed sufficient, th® diploma of a 
physician is added, and‘by far the greater number 
receive botle Hence the business of surgeon and 
physician is united fn the same person, as in /he 
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general practitioner in London; and all are called 
Doctor. It is the custom for each to have a. surgery 
and dispensary attached to his residence, usually ip 
the area, or ground-floor; and while the name alone 
is seen on the brass-plate of the, door of the private 
residence entering from the street, .the name, and 
prefix of “ Doctor,” with the word “ ofiice,” is seen 
painted in yellow or white letters, on a black jaipi: 
ned tin plate, over the wihdow orodoor of the surgery 
‘in the area below. 

There'* are* herov. as in England, all degrees of 
excellence and estimation among the members of the 
medical profession. It is thought to be sufiiciently suc¬ 
cessful, if young men begin to re^ze enough to sup¬ 
port themselves in the fourth or fifth year of their 
practice.. All the time up to this is one of expendi¬ 
ture beyond receipt. From this point, however, with 
or&inary ability and industry, and regular conduct, 
their progress is almost certain, till they obtain the 
middle rank, where incomes of from 5,000 to 10,000 
dollars, or from 1,000/. to 2,000/ sterling, aie fre¬ 
quently realized. In the highest branches of the 
pTBfesjdoii, when great reputation is obtained, from 
20,000 to 25,000 dollars, or 4,000/. to 5,000/. a year, 
is sometimes made. In general, they are men of good 
education, and have the reputation of skill and atten¬ 
tion in theii^ professional duties. They are also, as 
*a class,, a more moral and religious- body of men than 
persons of the same profession in the old countries of 
Europe j though their dress, manners, and appear¬ 
ance is less polished and refined than one is aceus- 
tomed to observe in medical men at home. 

'The clergy arid ministers of religion form a very 
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important and influential body in New York. There 
are nofless than 300 members of this body, of differ¬ 
ent denominations: the order of their numbers being 
—Presbyterian, 74 ; Episcopalian, 56 ; Baptist, 40; 
Methn^st, 38; Reformed Dutch, 34; Roman Catho¬ 
lic, 25; Friends or Quakers, 0; Lutheran, 6; Univer- 
salist, 5 ; Unitarian, 4; Independent, 4; Moravian, 4; 
Jews, 3 —besides several supernumeraries. For the 
services of these se\^ral denominations, there are about 
150 places of worship, in nearly the same ratio ot 
proportion. The Presbyteriaq^inisterS Uo not use 
gowns and bands, as in Scotland. The Episcopalian 
and the* Dutch Reformed are the only clergy that 
wear robes; the former, the surplice for prayers, 
and the black stuff gown for the phlpit, ds in Eng¬ 
land ; the letter, a black silk gown, with cassock 
and girdle of the same material. 

In the service of tho Episcopalian chjirch,*the 
ritual and liturgy are nearly the same as in the 
Church of England, which they profess to follow, 
as a model. The few alterations in the prayers are 
such as to adapt them to tho country in which they 
are r<Sid; substituting, in the prayers for thr '[hg and 
Royal Family, and for both Houses of Parliament, 
the names of the President of the Uni^d States, 
and the Houses of Congress. Some Cprr^tions 
are also introduced in the dtyle and^ composition ; 
and some judicious curtailments of the frcqvjpnt re^- 
titions in tile original service. * One addition, how¬ 
ever, is madei which appeared to m§ sf great improve¬ 
ment, and well worthy of adoption at home, wliich is 
this:—affer the reading of the Ten Commandments 
in the Communion Service; at the close o^. the 
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whole, the# minister reads <■ aloud this sentence:— 
Hear also what our Lord and Saviout Jesus 
Christ saith on this subject. The first and greates*!, 
commandment is—Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart; and the'second is lijr^e unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour aS thyself. On 
these two hang all the law dnd the prophets.” 

It is remarkable that neither in the Episcopalian 
churches, nor any of the others id this city* is there 
to be seen a pulpit of the old English form; nor 
is there dny persoe who officiates as clerk, cither 
to read the responses, to sa/Amcn, or to give out the 
psalms or hymns. In lieu of the small circular pulpit 
used in England, there are here two spacious plat¬ 
forms, on one ’Of which the minister reads the 
prayers, and to the other he ascends to preach the ser¬ 
mon. These are each well furnished with'the requisite 
cushions, drapery, an^ lights, and are usually much 
more agreeable to the eye than the elevated and 
isolated pulpit. The ear of the worshipper is never 
offended by the mangling and bad reading of an 
uneducated and vulgar clerk, as it is in half the 
churel^s of England j and it woidd bctigreat improve¬ 
ment to have all the responses, now drawled out by 
ourilliterj^te clerks at home, read by young aspirants 
for the p'xergy, either while sbidents of divinity or 
after'taking orders, acting as curates or assistants to 
-the regular minister^ for if it be desirable to have 
one part of the liturgy, psalms, and prayers, read 
impressively, and in a dignified and devotional tone 
as well as spirit, it must be equally desirable to 
l?ave the aflernate ygyses and responses rSad. in the 
sann manner j and this could l^st be secured by 
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having two well-educated readers, instead of one 
■good and one bad one, as at present. In America, 
the congregation perform this duty without a leader, 

and the absence of the clerk is not felt to be anv 

. 

inconvenience. » 

The choral service, both vocal and instrulnental, 
is uniformly superior to the average standard of 
^Uglaiich The organ is everywhere seen, and is 
everywhere well pli^ed. The choirs are judiciously 
proportioned, for the proper blending of the differelff 
voices; they are well trained, ^jad fiffqildhtly prac¬ 
tised in rehearsals; and as the congregation gene¬ 
rally joiriS, though in subdued tones, in the singing, 
this part of the service is more uniformly well 
performed, in churches and chapels *0f evei^ denomi¬ 
nation here,,than it is with us. 

The arrangement and furniture of the pews are 
more elegant and more comfortable than in Englahd; 
ample provision is made for securing the most 
agreeable temperature, in all kinds of weather ; 
and the attendance is more numerous, as com¬ 
pared with the whole population, than in any 
country of Europe. The greatest resJpect and 
decorum is manifested throughout the service by all 
classes; and there igless of wandering eyes, whis¬ 
pering gossip, and general inattention, th£^ is’^een 

elsewhere. • • * 

• • 

As a body, the clergy and ministers arp more 
generally well educated, and more uniformly of pure 
morals and ^evout character,’ them*in England. 
With us, there are no doubt individuals of much 
more extensive and profound learning than arc to be 
found in this country*; and among the clergy of,the 
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Church of F.ngland for some years past, and' among the 
dissenters at all times, there has been a high sytandard 
of morals and piety. But taking the '300 ministers 
of religion now in New York, it may be doubted 
whether there is any city in G're£(|; Britain that could 
furnish, from an equal number of thq same l^ass, so 
large 0 an amount of learning and piety as exist in 
the aggregate of the religious teachers of this city. 
An ilhterate, or an immoral man, could not hold his 
^lace among them; and both the eyes of their own 
body, as well v as t^ose of the whole community, are 
constantly upon them, in a state of unremitting 
watchfulness. 

The support of the churches and. their ministers, 
is wholly -on thei. voluntary system ; and, as far as I 
could learn, after many anxious inquiries, no one 
among the clergy or laity wished it to'' otherwise. 
The Episcopalians have a bishop in each State of 
the Union,* their salaries varying from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars, or from 1000?. to 2000?. sterling. 
The Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, the bishop of the State 
of New York, whose diocese is as large as that of six 
English bishoprics, receives this lastcnamed siyn, and 
his is the highest ecclesiasticat^aljn'y in the country. 
But his ^uties are onerous, l8®)orious, and expensive. 
He besides in the city during the six winter months, 
and-preaches once or twice every Sunday. The other 
six months of summer he passes in travelling, visiting 
the clergy of his diooese, and setting in ofder whatever 
niay need amendment. He is a gentleman of Dutch 

In th^ltate of New York, which has since been divided into 
two dioceses, thtere are now two bishops. 
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family, as liis name will indicate, pf great merit, and 
universally, respected; but of the simplest and most 
unostentatious manners. On one Sunday afternoon 
I was going over, with my family, to hear the Rev. 
Dr. Cutler at Brooklyn, and pass the evening with 
some friends there. The ferry is crossed hefe by a 
steam-boat,* at which we arrived just in time to meet 
J;he bishop, who had walked from his house to the 
ferry, in his black gown, round hat, hands, and a biblc 
un^er his arm. As we entered the boat, he otfered 
a bank-note of a dollar for the^aseTithidlf the boat¬ 
men returned, saying “they never took toll from 
clergymeh who were going on duty on the sabhath 
at which the bish 9 p returned the money into his 
purse, and said, smilingly, “ It is ‘not always that 
they are so qareful to grant us the benefit of clergy.” 
He was “going to preach that afternoon at a church 
in Brooklyn, and then to return and preach at New 
York in the evening. On his reaching the Brookljm 
shore, a horse and gig was waiting for him at the 
ferry; and with the most imaffectcd humility he got 
into it, though the equipage was one of the shabbiest 
I hadiyet seen,»and drove on, seated by the black 
servant who came for'^im, with far less thought of 
state and appearance,, man any English bishop. ^ 

There is nothing perhaps that strikes thelrtranger, 
from England, more forcibly,'than thg easy adeegs 
which is here obtained to personal intcrcouTwc with 
the highest classes of society. ’ The President of 
the United States—the governors gf'the separate 
States—the generals of the army—the com|godores of 
the navy—^the judges of the county—jhe senators, 
bishops, andaU other persons filling high sitationg'in 

VOL. I, * o 
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the country*—are npt hemmed around witli so many 
barriers of etiquette and ceremony as to make it a 
matter of favour to obtain a personal interview with 
them. The sending in a card, without previous 
appointment, is sufficient to ensure immediate ^admis¬ 
sion to‘their presence, if not at the moment engaged; 
and in casual meetings like •the present, or in parties 
of mixed society, the greatest degree of affability gnd 
urbanity prevails. * ' 

^ The voluntary system of supporting churches juid 
ministers.'whMi ls'scniversally adopted here, is found to 
bo a perfect security againSc the great inequalities in 
the emoluments of the clergy at home, where bishops 
have incomes of 10,0001. a year, aiid curates must 
live on lOOl. ; w^iile it equally guarantees to all a very 
adequate u^d comfortable provision. No clergyman 
or minister in New York receives less, as I was 
assWed by many who wore competent and accurate 
authorities, than 1,000 dollars or 2001. a year; many 
receive 3,000 dollars, or GOOl. a year; but none more 
than '1<,000 dollars or 8001. a year. Tlie usual mode 
of raising the funds is this:—The church is first 
built on the undertaking and guarantee of some few 
wealthy individuals of the s^t for whose use it is 
intendeck When completed,''the pews are all sold at 
higlt phlces, in the order cf choice, to the families 
desiring to worship tHcre ; and the amount paid for 
these pews, which l)ecOme the absolute property of 
the purchasers, is generally sufficient to cover all the 
cost of the bifilding and furniture. The minister’s 
iiilary is ^en determined by the vestry, composed of 
the chosen njen of the congregation, and the pews are 
alliassessfedfUt a certain per centage on their value. 
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to make up the annual sjilary fixed on forlhe minister, 
which Jie therefore receives as a permanent income, 
.without trouble, anxiety, or delay, from the hands of 
the treasurer, and without any of those unhappy 
disputes and bickerings, so fruitfully engendered 
by the tithes,* annuity-taxes, church-rates, aad other 
imposts for the clergy in England. . 

, .They who assert, therefore, that the voluntary 
system has been tried and failed in America, and 
thpt it docs not work well for either ministers ««r 
people, must speak in ignorancp,.«frtkb ifetil state of 
the case ; or, what is wol*gc, with wilful perversion of 
the truth. And they who add to this, that under 
the voluntary system there is no guarantee for the 
steady support and advancing progress df religion, 
must be cqpally guilty of great ignorance or wilful 
untruth"; bocause there is no city in the world that 
I have over visited, where so large a number of* the 
population attend public worship, where that wor¬ 
ship is more devoutly entered into by the people, or 
more efficiently conducted*hy their teachers, or where 
the influence of morality and religion is more power¬ 
fully sxerted over the great mass of the coinmunity. 

In addition to the large amount of funds thus 
raised by the population of this.city, for tjee support 
of religion at home, their assistance to all,'kinds .of 
benevolent societies is mufiificent j , for by *their, 
voluntary aid do they almost ail subsist. JBut, far 
beyond the immediate sphere of their own locality, 
they extend their benevolence to tljo I'cmotest parts 
of the world. At the last anniversary of .the Ameri¬ 
can Tract Society, held in the city of/New York in 
April 1837» the large sum of 35,000. dollars, .was 
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appropriated to the printing ami distributing of tracts 
in different foreign languages abroad, in addition to 
the great expense incurred for the support of Mission» 
ai*y establishments in various remote quarters of the 
earth, and their'’Sunday School Union, for fhe edu¬ 
cation of the children of the poor at • home. An<l 
as it may give some idea of the extent of the field 
over which their labours arc spread, 1 transcribe-an* 
abridgment of some of the princij)al items of that 
appropriation from their official report. 

To China, for thenk. of American Missionaries, Rev. Mr. 
Gutzlaff, Leang Afa, Keuh Agang, and others, and to aid in the 
preparation of Chinese metal typo, a work in progress both by 
Rev. Mr. Dyer, at the east, and by M. Paiithier and others m 
Paris, who find that 5^,000 Chinese characters, not obsolete, may 
be printed from 9,000 types separate and combined ; the Chinese 
being the written language of probably 300 mUlions; Chinese 
printing conducted without interruption at Singapore, Malacca, 
&c.; m.iny new Tracts prepared; and openings in the maritime 
provinces, and among Chinese residing in other countries, for “as 
many books as can be printed ”—4,000 dollars. 

To Singapore and Indian Archipelago, probably embracing 
50 millions, Chinese, Malay, Javanese, Bugis, &c.; a large print¬ 
ing establishment, with type in various languages, and a stcypotype 
foundeiy, being in active operation; Leang Afa, Keuh Agang, 
and several otliera, employed at Sing.ipoi-e in Cliinese printing; 
great fttcilitie- of intcrcGurse with all tlrb neighbouring countries 
andthtporffiof China; a large mission having recently been sent 
out by the reformed Dutch cuurcli, to be located at present in 
Java—3,C>pp dollars. 

To Siam, where are two printing establishment), with access to 
millions of Chiner^, Malays, Peguans, Cambojans, Laos, &c. 
Bt^ok alone contairdug 400,000 Chinese; most of the adult 
SiWesc being able to read; Rev. I. J. Roberts, firom a new Mis¬ 
sionary Society a!t the west having recently sailed for Siam, to 
kbousr^ainly 'as a distributer—^2,000 doUai*. 
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For the Shang, a great pepple, bordering on, apd conimingliiig 
with thft inhabitiints of Burmali, Thibet, and China; the American 
Baptist Ijoard hnving recently established a mission and a press at 
'Assnni with Burman and Shan type—800 dollars. 

To Burmah, for tho .Burmese, Talings, and Karens; among 
whom i*e 7 stations, Upwards of 30 Missionaries; 600 converts, 
a spirit of inquir^ awakened; large printing cstablishmfints with a 
stereotype^ foimdery: tl»e whole Bible printed, and 24 Jiracts to 
, wj^ich the Society’s funds may be applied ; two presses entirely 
oi‘cupi(‘d with Tracts* many native distributers; frequent tours 
made for distribution ;*millions of reader’s, and God ricUy ad^iig 
his* blessing—4,000 dollars. *• 

For Korthern /«<■/«’«, for use of Miscidnarics of Western Foreign 
Missionary Society at Lahore, who have two presses, and have 
distributed extensively in journeys and tours; tlie mission being 
also about to berehifor^ed—1,000 dollars. 

To Orissa, for the use of English Getici’ai Baptistwid American 
Baptist Misaonarics; this being the “ Holy Land” of India, and 
site of the terngfe of Juggernaut, annually visited by nciu’ly half 
a million pilgrims. “ If Ifindooism is ever to be subverted.|J’ says 
a missionary at this station, “ I believe tracts will occupy the 
first place as the instrunientiil cause”—1,000 dollars. 

For the Telhajas, 1.3 millions in a country between Orissa ami 
Madras, on the Coromandel coast, for a new mission of American 
Bajitist Bt)ard ; large portions of tho Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Pi-ogrejs, and several ti’aets having been alremly prii'fed at Ma<lr;vs 
in the Tellnga, or Tehwgoo language—.500 dollars. 

For Ceijlon, where arc 7 mission stations; 27 Missionaries; .39 
native iissistants; 122 free schools, and a seminaiy o^ young 
men ; a press; 30 tracts issued; many native distribufers and-the 
distributions much blessed—2,000 (tollars. . * . 

For Southern India, for use of Missionaries of Anujjiican board 
of commissioners for Foreign Missions ;• station at Madura, among 
the Tamul peojde, a strong hold of Pag<anisin,*and other stiitions 
about to be established—1,500 dollars. * 

For theMahrattas, where are presses, with a stereotype fotin- 
dcry ; one (fr more missianaries wholly dcvoted»to the pri'|i!ir:iti«.n 
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and distribution, of tracts and books,,wliich are found an indispen¬ 
sable auxiUary—1,000 dollars. , 

For the Sandwich Islands, where 3,420 pages of Hawaiian 
have been prepared; 3 presses issue from 6 to 10 million pages* 
annually; and the mbsioriories have at no time been able to 
meet the immediate, pressing demand for bwks—1,000 do'kirs. 

For Pdrsia, for use of exploring mission of the'Protestant Epis¬ 
copal chicrch—500 dollars. ' 

For Nestorkms in Persia, who retain much of the simplidijiy of ^ 
tile Gospel, and c.xprcss gpeat anxiety to receive cliristian books : 
m^sion station at Tabroez—500 dollars. 

For Asia ift’or, for use of missions of A. B. C. F. M. at 
SmjTiia, Scio, Broosa, and»Trcbizond; there being at'l&myrna a 
liu-ge printing establislimcnt with type for various languages, a 
stereotype foundery, and niunerous. publications issued — 1,500 
doUars. i. 

To Smt/rrtn, for the use of Mission of Western Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary Society, who have a press and extensive openmgs for dis¬ 
tribution, especially in modern Greek—1,000 doUars. 

To Greece, For use of mission of Protestant Episcopal church, 
who have an efficient press at Syra; printed last year at tlic 
Society’s expense 1,714,000 pages; have a harmony of the Gos- 
jicls and other valuable works in preparation, and wide openings for 
distribution. New mission recently sailed for the island of Crete— 
1,500 dollars. 

To Greece^ for Missionaries of A. B. C. F. M.; 28,000^ publi¬ 
cations distributed from Atlions the last year, and many more might 
have been given, had supplies been tuniished ; “ people have ap¬ 
plied foiT books from all parts of the country”—500 dollars. 

To JConkantinojtle, chiefly for the Armenians, who “seem to 
,bo waking up en masse,” including Jews in Turkey, Greeks, &c.— 
1,000 deVars. 

To Russia, for use of* tract friends in l'(. Petersburgh, who 
labour for GOmillkns; have issued 50 tracts in Russ, Finnish, Esto- 
niaib Swedish, Mongolian, &c. all of wliich have Uie cordial sanc- 
tioin of the censor; some volumes in preparation. Tracts to the 
lulue of 600<dollar8, were sold by one individual in oae extensive 
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tour; maiiy'are purchased by.the nobility for distrij^ution ; parcels 
sent to fijendjjj at various points throughout the empire, with many 
evidences of the ‘Divine blessing—3,000 dollars. 

* J^or Hungary, embracing 2 million Protestants, and for tracts 
in Bohemian and Wendish, to be committed to Mr. Samuel Elsne 
of Berlyi, and Rev. Dr. Paterson, at the earnest solicitation of 
Rev. Dr. Patersoh—300 dollars. * 

Prussian Tract Society at Berlin, for the Poles, by urgent 
^ request of Rev. Dr. Paterson, many of whom are crying for help, 
both within and beyond the limits of Prussia—300 dollars. 

Germany, Lower Saiony Tract Society, Hamburg, Tracts being 
a prominent medium for diffusing evangelical^rpth; and wide 
doors open, in the midst of opposition^ 30t) dollars. 

Hamburg, for Missionary of*Amcricau Baptist Board, who makes 
extensive tours for distribution, and a colporteur who is devoting 
himself to the work—31)0 dollars. 

To France, embraeing 32 millions, for use of Missionaries of 
American BUptist board—500 dollars. 

For South Af-fka, to the South African Female Tract Society at 
Cape Town, in connection with Rev. Dr. Philip ; die Pilgrim’| Pro¬ 
gress and 6 American Tracts being already printed in Dutch, 
with many active distributers. Rev. Dr. Philip says, “ There is 
nothing within the range of human means that we more need than 
money to assist us in printing”—600 dollars. 

To the Moravian Brethren, for aid at their respective mission 
Etution|, especially in the West Indies and Canada—JOO dollars. 

For North American Indians, for missions of American Baptist- 
Board, especially at their press in Shawanoe—^200 dollars. 

In addition to the funds raised for these extWded 
operations, and the pcrsonal.labours wfiich tjjfl-elcrgy* 
and ministevs undergo, in carrying them out, there is 
a degree of, zeal, energy, and untiring activity 
among them, for the promotion oJ benevolent and 
religious objects, which is deserving of .all praise ; it 
may, indeed, ho doubted whether in any coun^y in 
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the world there is so much of purely gratuitous and 
ilisintercstcd labour devoted to the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the whole community, and espe • 
cially the most friendless and destitute portions of it, 
as in America, if New Yoi-k be .’cgarded a§^a fair 
specimen of the Union, and it is asserted that New 
England is hi this respect still its superior. 
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State literature and the arts in the eity—Commoiv schools- — 
Statistics vf Edueation — Newspapers and periodical publications 
—The Knickerbocker—Mfcithly Magazine—New York Review, 
by Dr. llawkes — Superiority of the Common-School Assistant 
—Model worthy of ^imitation jii England—Music and Painting 
—Mr. Cole’s picture*—Arcliitecture and the fine arts —New York 
jchurches — University—Astor liousc—House of DeteiltiWi—• 
—Building in Egyptian style—Columns,.cf,lke»^rtico, after a 
tcmplo at Philde—Defect in the wiint of elevation for its .site— 
Striking eifect of the massiveness of the whole. 


The common schools of New Y»rk are objects of 
great interest to those who feel the full importance of 
the value of. general education. A great effort has 
been lately made to increase the number and im{)rovc 
the efficiency of these schools, not merely in this 
State, but throughout the whole Union. The gen¬ 
tleman who has taken the most active and practical 
part in this valuable labour, is Mr. John Orville 
Taylor; and Ins qualifications for the t&sk may be 
judged of from the fact of his filling a professorship 
of the Science of Education in ^lie New -York Uni¬ 
versity, and his being publicly rccommcndibd for that 
office by some of the most* eminently learned and 
distinguished men in the country. At tba>-bCgnC 
ning of 18^^6, a monthly periddical was commenced 
by him, under the title of “ The Common School 
Assistant its avowed object being to awaken the 
public fepling as to the importance of_education, and 
to collect and diffuse all kinds of inforntatioii -^alcu- 
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latcd to improve the modes ef teaching, and stimu¬ 
late the public to adopt the best plans for the .exten¬ 
sion of knowledge generally. This first pub¬ 
lished at Albany, the seat of the legislature of this 
State, but it has been since removed to New York, 
as the better central point of general communication. 
The paper is admirably conducted; it is full of the 
most interesting and valuable information ; its pagr.s 
8i,rc honoured with contrlButlons from the first pens 

iir America; and it is furnished at the cheap rate of 
fifty cents, or afisUt two shillings English, per annum. 
The circulation is, accordingly, immense—approach¬ 
ing 50,000 monthly. 

During my stay in New York, a public meeting 
of the Eribnds of Education was held at the Ta¬ 
bernacle, in Broadway, for the purpose of forming a 
“ Common School Union,” on the principle' of the 
Sunday School Union, or the British and Foreign 
School Society. To effect this, the sum of 5,000 
dollars, or about 1000/. sterling, was required; and 
such was the efiect of the appeals made at this meet¬ 
ing, that the whole sum was raised in a few days. 
This Unioh is now in full operation, with an offi...e, an 
establishment for coiTespondencc, and all the neces¬ 
sary elenibnts for securing complete efiiciency. It 
has-alrca^y awakened the spirit of the neighbouring 
Stqtcfe; and State conventions are following each 
othefT^i. various parts of the country, to consider of 
the best means of improving the modes of eilucation in 
the common schools of their respective districts. I 
had the good fortune to enjoy much of the society of 
Mr. Taylor, hs we lived mider the same roof; and 
fromdiis conversation, and the perusal of his journals 
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and papers, I derived all the information I wished 
respcctMig'the statistics of education here; though 
\ relied only on my own personal examination of the 
schools of New York, for the knowledge of their 
actual 4 )rcsent condition. 

In the Statte of New York the whole population 
is 2 , 17 ']i ,000 j and the numher of children, between 
tfaae and fifteen years of ago, taught in the common 
schools, is 537)3y? » or about one in four of the 
wlvole population. The number of school distrio4s, 
in cacli of which there is a common-stdidor,*is 10 , 207 ; 
and the annual expenditure on these is l,23J,25(i 
dollars. * The amount of the school-fund, belonging 
to the State, is 1,917,''1<9'1< dollars, from which an 
income of 110,000 dollars is anifually distributed 
among the eojnmon schools, and the rest is made up 
by local rates* and individual payments. This state¬ 
ment does not include the city of New York, which 
alone gives gratuitous education to I t,105 children 
in daily common schools, at an expense of nearly 
100,000 dollars a year. * 

In my examination of several of these schools in 
the cify, I was \uuch pleased with the pldn and ar¬ 
rangement of every department, from the infant- 
school to the more* Advanced; ^liuI I thdught the 
teachers, male and female, of a highe^ ;ordyr..of 
intellect and manners than* are usually emplcwcd, 
in the National and LancaSterian Schools iii i5n^ 
land; and the proficiency of the pupils, in general, 
superior. 

In all these common schools, whether in country 
or town, the pupils ppy nothing for thgir instruction 
They are open day-schools, to which any’onc, iJesir- 
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ing it, may send their children daily for free educ£U 
tion. They are maintained, partly by the ‘School- 
fund of the State, partly by local rates of townships, 
and partly by municipal grants and city taxes. They 
arc everywhere df late improving^ and arc already 
sufficiently numerous to educate all the Children of the 
country, though many poor m families, from different 
motives, are unwilling to send their children there 
.some because they are not impressed with the value 
ofrcducation 3 and some because they wish to retain 
the scrvic<lfe orthtjir children for profitable pui’poses. 
'riic effects of the Common’ School Union, and the 
monthly circulation of 50,000 copies of irs publi¬ 
cation, added to the fre(iucnt public meetings, lec¬ 
tures, and' travelling agencies in motion, will, how¬ 
ever, gradually .remove all existing obstacles, so that 
education will become more and more general, and 
more and more perfect, every year. 

In addition to the common schools of the city an<l 
tlio State, there are a great number «)f excellent 
hoarding schools, for both sexes, in New York, to 
which the more opulent families, who do not desii-e 
a free ediibatiou for their children, send them''to he 
taught. Jt is believed that nearly 10,000 young per¬ 
sons of hdth sexes are under this kind of education 
in .New York alone at the i)rcscnt moment. 

,Thc colleges for professional education, in theo- 
logi^ii.,’, and medicine, arc also abundant; and the 
University is well furnished with competent professors 
in .almost every branch of leaniing, so that the means 
of cheap and cxi-ellent education are within the reach 
sf all who chftosc to avail themselves of tluit advan¬ 
tages 
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'riic literature of New York is Ifbt ill representi'd 
by its iiews])ti.pers, of which I had occasion to speak 
l)efore; and t need say no more here than that, ^rom 
various causes, and for various reasons, they arc 
almost all below the standard which the intellect 
and the taatc of the community would seem to 
require. Among the daily papers, the American, 
and the Evening Post, the first conducted by Mr. 
Charles King, And the second by Mr. Bryant, the 
American poet, arc marked by the greatt^t atten¬ 
tion to literary subject?. Among.the weekly papers, 
the Albion and the Mirror rank the hi^ibst j. the 
former a political paper, devoted chiefly to Engli.sjj.. 
and colonial interests, and much read by the'iirllish 
in Canada a^well as in the States ; ai\d the latter a 
literary papei* but wanting vigoun and energy in 
thought and style. The religious newspapers of 
New Yorkiform an exg^ption to the general character 
of the newspaper press. They are •conducted xrith 
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ability, arc <strictly moral and religious, and, though 
representing different sects and classes, are tolerant, 
mild, and impartial. Of these, the Observer, the 
Evangelist, the Christian Advocate and Journal, the 
Christian Intelligencer, and the Churchman, are the 
most ilromindnt. There are, hesidtjs these, two 
French newspapers, political andliterary; one German 
paper j some few devoted to Roman Catholic inter¬ 
ests *, and a number of obscure prints, that live their 
little day of transient popularity, and then disappear. 

Of modthly periodicals there are two, the Knicker¬ 
bocker, edited by Mr. Clai-kc and Mr. Edson, and 
the American Monthly Magazine, edited by Mr. 
Park Benjamin. They arc quite on a par of excel¬ 
lence with the best of our English magazines ; have 
more of the serious and useful, and less ofi thc frivolous 
and fleeting, than any of them; and* many of the 
contributions to csich would be highly estimated in 
any countiy. A new Review, published quarterly, 
has just been started, under the editorship of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawkes, of the Episcopal church, and is 
likely to be very popular. It is conducted with 
great ability, beyond doubt; but theve is a fie/ceness 
of conservative wTath, and a bitterness of political 
scorp, in some of its articl<^ which were meant 
to' be pfoiired out as vials of indignation against 
^dp’^ocracy in general*; but while they fall harm¬ 
less 6n'‘thc heads of those intended to be the chief 
objects of its attack here, they will <;xcite only a 
smile at their folly in the politicians of o4her countries, 
to whatever party they may belong; for it is difficult 
to imagine ahy thing more grotesque, than to see the 
avdWed admirens of republicanism, which all the Whig 
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(Klitors hero acknowledge themselves t» be, raising 
an outeryngainst democracy as the greatest of evils. 
J.'or myself, I think the cheap little paper of the 
“ Common School Union ” of far more value and 
importance to the? formation of the’ public mind and 
public morals of the rising generation of the United 
States,, than all the otilior newspapers, magazines, 
.jwid reviews put together. These last aim more at 
amusement than •instruction; and nearly all are 
m*)ro deeply interested in promoting the triumph of 
a ])arty, than in seeking out truth, or,-rt'iiorf'discoverod, 
in detending it at all hazards, and proclaiming it far 
and near. While, therefore, political disquisitions, 
])arty politics, ‘and acrimonious controversies, occu])y 
a prominent portion of the pages of the laVger pajiers 
and publicAtwms adverted to, with a great admixture, 
in too manj* of them, of the frivolous and vitiating, 
this little bark “ pursues the even tenour of its way,” 
freighted with tlic rich ores of the most useful and 
important information that children can possibly 
possess, and best adapte’d to fit them for the due 
discharge of their duties as men. 

Hcjrc are tllb heads of the subjects treated of in 
detail, in a single number of this paper. . 1 . News 
of the day, in which the principal events arc ^riefly, 
clearly, and pleasingly told. 2. Educatfoh, embra¬ 
cing facts and opinions of the highest value on this 
important subject. 3. Social morals — ot.Bays‘ on 
duties and bbligations in life,, and rqpsons on which 
they are foutided. 4. Science of government, unfold¬ 
ing all the great principles of state policy in the 
different* forms oi^ monarchies, aruitocracies, and 
republics, with byief comments on each.* 5 . ’duties 
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of public officers defined .occoisding to the constitution, 
with the advantages and disadvantages of particular 
appointments, and deficiencies yet requiring to be 
supplied. G. Domestic economy, embracing the 
whole art of housewifery, and the l^st manageigrent of 
a family in every department. 7- Political economy, 
discussion and elucidation ®f the questions—What 
makes things cheap ? and what makes them dear«?. 
What labour is productive, and what is unproduc¬ 
tive.? What arc the uses of money? Wliat are 
the laws tiiaf should regulate trade? and so on. 
8. Agriculture, containing tivery new fact and pro- 
(“css connected with this important branch of know¬ 
ledge, including horticulture and botany, useful and 
ornamental. 9- Mechanics, the science and prac¬ 
tice of all that- belongs to the labours of lartisans, in 
every branch of manufsicturc. 10. Practical chemistry, 
in so far as it is applicable to the various processes 
of every-day business in ordinary life, with occasional 
descriptions of new and important discoveries. 
11. Natural philosophy, in its most comprehensive 
sense j but, like all the others, explained in the most 
familiar terms, and illustrated bv facts”and the results 
of exjxjri^ents. 

Suqh is an epitome of the “^contents of a single 
number of 'one of these interesting sheets ; and the 
jjgsjdt' is, that, it is' perhaps the only newspaper 
publ^nud* in the world, of which persons of pure 
taste could rea;J every line, from beginning to end, 
without weariness or displeasure; for 'there is no 
space occupied by advertisements ; no penny-a-line 
pai’agraphs j no births, deaths, marria^s, prices of 
stocks^ or any other kind of infonnation, suited <»ily 
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for particular classes, k is all good, al} useful, all 
interesting} aijd I can conceive no greater benefit cou- 
foi-red on a community than the introduction and ex¬ 
tensive circulation of speh a pajMjr as this. The siii- 
<!erity ot this o^Inloft may be tested b}’ the fact, that I 
became a sujiscriber for SOO copies of the papef while 
in New York, wdiich were<sent to England by the post, 
aMressed to such of the mcmbei*s of both houses of 
parliament, and private friends of mine throughout 
thecountry, as I thought most likely to api|>j'ovc sucka 
publication ; urging them, byj;he best arguments I 
could use, to do their utmost to increase and multipj" 
such yiapers in every coupty and (iity of (Jreat Britain. 

One of the *gre«itest obstacles which at present 
impede thtj free course of litcratint*, and ‘retard its 
improvemenf in America, is the absurd legislative 
enactment, by Vhicli all imported books, with few |ind 
unimportant exceptions, are subjected to heavy duties, 
amounting to from thirty to fifty per cent, according to 
the size and style of the work, as the duty is not esti¬ 
mated by the price or vafuii of the liooks, but by 
their weight avoirdupois ; the impost by the tariff 
being fliirty cente. per lb. The consequence of this 
prohibitory duty is, that very few of the best^ngiish 
books arc imported info the counfry ; their original 
high price, from our own equally absurej duties 
upon paper, with the additional prioc which ‘thiij 
impost occasions, rendering il unsafe for bookacners 
to import English works at their o\^ risk ; and 
therefore hurftlreds of our very best productions 
are never seen on the w’Gst of the Atlantic. The 
only hooka imiorted jire those of a transient, l»ut 
at till; same tifte a'^popular interest} and‘thes^ Tire 
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not imported for sale iq th*r orioinal shape, but for 
the purpose of reprinting, for which a siftgle copy is 
enough, 'rhe protection of English copyright not ex¬ 
tending to America, all our popular reviews and maga¬ 
zines arc here reprinted, including the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, London, Westminster, and British and 
Foreign Reviews, Blaekw^ood’s, Bentley’s, Tait’s, 
the Metropolitan, and other magazines; and as the 
publisher here has nothing to p?y for the contribu¬ 
tions or ai^clcs, the heaviest item in the European 
cost, he reprint!s then] at the mere charge of printing 
and pa])er, and sells them at a large profit. The 
Pickwick papers, Mr. BulwePs novels, and every 
other work of mere cnterta.inmei?t, iS thus reprinted, 
and sold for one-halfi and sometimes for one-fourth, 
their English' pri(^e; and thus an extensive sale is 
securetl. The people having but little' leisurc, every 
one being engaged in some way of business or other, 
and few books of solid instruction or useful learning 
being presented to them, while a host of light and 
frivolous works are amply offered to their choice; 
the only reading in which the bulk of the community 
indulge, is that of the newspapers, the revievirs, and 
the nopcls of the day. These, instead of being 
the occasional occupation of ''a' ])ortion of the time 
spared 'from severer studies, form the whole circle 
^f, th eir reading, and the result is just what might 
hov^bt^cn anticipated'; first, that ibe reading of 
graver and n^ore important works, in their complete 
state, even when these arc attainable^ which is but 
rarely, is thought too great a labour for any but 
* professors and heads of colleges tp undertake; 
eeciluully, that a vitiated appetite for ^e stimulating 
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and absorbing, is creijted and fed, becoming at 
length so pampered, that it Can relish no other kind 
of food: and,'thirdly, that the newspapers and reviews 
give such party views, of the topics on which they 
treat, and the books they profess to enalyze, that few 
who confine their reading to these sources Imve any 
accurate ebneeptions of^ the true merits of .either. 
^Thus the most erroneous ideas arc engendered 
and propagated respecting men and j;hings, which 
stiengthen into prejudices, and take such deep ijiot 
as to defy all logic, reason, and expQric'nSi. 

The first step to tlw anltsndment of this condi¬ 
tion of the public taste in literature, would be to 
repeal all duties pn imported books, in whatever 
language, or on whatever subjcdt; the next, tg 
ona<;t a mstual and reciprocal law for the inter¬ 
national protection of copyright for a limited period ; 
and then to let the inter-communication of thought 
between nation and nation be as free as the air.* 

* In Prescott’s History of Fejdinaixl and Isabclhi, published tit 
Boston, a work which does the liig'hest honour to American litera¬ 
ture, and which may take rank with tlic most elaborate ai'd perfect 
productions of the tifrst historians of Europe, the followhig passage 
and note deserves the serious attention of the legislator of Great 
Britain as well as of America, both of whom are yet ’’behind, not 
merely the spirit of the present age, but oven tlie e*asjaple*of^thc 
Spanish monarchs in the fifteenth •entury, for botli stiU sanction 
the barbarous impost of a heavy du^y on the iinjmrtation of filrsiiln 
books. Of these monarchs, Mr. Prescop says— 

“ Foreign bdoks of every description, by a law of 1480, were 
allowed to be iniported into the kingdom, free of all duty what¬ 
ever; an enlightened provision, which might furnish a useful hint 
to leg^lator| of the nineteenth century.” , 

“ Ordenan^as Realef^, liTi. 4. tit. 4. leg, 22. The pfcamblck af this 
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There arc some hopes that these steps may soon be 
taken, and a greater good could scarcely.be accom¬ 
plished for both countries than this 

In the fine arts, it were unreasonable to expect 
that the Americans should have made much progress j 
considering first, the infancy of their -country as an 
indepepdent nation ; and nejt, the almost universal 
absence of leisure in any extensive class. Notwith¬ 
standing this,othcre are already indications that the 
arts are relished and enjoyed by many, and that they 
will, ere loi!g, be successfully cultivated by more. 

Of music, it is remarked that the Americans are 
great admirers; though it is very unusual to meet 
with any lady or gentleman who sings or plays in a 
manner that vvoxld bo called “ well” in England j 
and it is certain that they have not yet produced a 
single individual of their nation who has enjoyed any 
reputation as a public singer, instrumental performer, 
or composer of music in any form. Nevertheless, 
in the simple execution of sacred music in the choii*s 
of publL worship, there is an accuracy and a sweet¬ 
ness of harmony which is very striking to the car of 
a stranger j and even in the oi’atorios that arc now 
and tho?\^ got up, the chorusses are well sustained by 
America^ voices. JBut to the higher branches of 
.•1 ' 

is o.xpi-cssejl in the' following culiglitcnod terms :—“ Consi- 
tirWllilwJas Reyes do gloriosa' inemorin, quanto e a provechoso y 
honroso, que a estos sus roynos sc tnixesscn libros^ de otras partes, 
para que con elloj' se liizicsscn los hombi-es letrados, quisicron y 

ordenaron, que de Ids libros no se pagassc cl alcavala.Lo 

qual paroco que redunda cn proveclio universal de todos, y en 
ennoblecimiento ‘de neustros Roynos.”-^I^escott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabyita, vol. li. chap, 19, p. 207. Boston,'1839., 
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the art they have never reached. Their patronage, 
howeveV, of* foreign singers, is extremely liberal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, but especially the latter, were 
greeted with larg(^ audiences throughout the Union; 
and Madame^ Caradori Allen has still more Recently 
been attended, in all the large cities, with overflowing 
numbers, and honoured, most deservedly, with uni- 
• .^rsal admiration.^ 

In painting, some progress has been made. The 
niftnber of American gentlemen of fortu;:^^, who have 
travelled through Europe^ andiirougHl back with them 
fine pictures of the ancient masters, for their private 
collections, arc considwable ; and every fresh acces¬ 
sion to the numb’er and variety of suclj j^ictures, 
serves to .familiarize those who see them with the 
best models, and thus to form a correct taste. Of 
native American piiintcrs, there are now several 
rising into reputation. One of these, Mr. Cole, I 
had the pleasure to meet in New York ; ho is not 
more than thirty years of age j yet he ha' ;already 
attained to an excellence that would give him a very 
high rank in England. The two first of hjs pictures 
that I saw were landscape compositions, “ Moping” 
and “ Evening,” painted for Mr. Van Raissalaer, 
the patroon of Albany, at a thotisand dollars each; 
and for beauty of composition, harmony of partsi ac¬ 
curacy of drawing, and force of effect,*! have nvi^-s? 
seen any modern pictures that surpassed them. 

His greatest work, however, is a Series of Five 
Paintings, now in the possession of a wealthy citizen 
of New York, Mr. Reed; who has a veij interesting 
gallery, wlfich he opcas to all persons pfropprly intro¬ 
duced, on Thursday in each week, and to whom wo 
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had the pleasure of being presented by Miss Sedg¬ 
wick, the authoress. These pictu’^es are intended 
to represent the Course of Empires; and the five 
divisions are thu^ characterized. , 

The,, first exhibits the savage stat^, in which a 
noble composition of mountain, bay, and forest is 
exhibited in all the wildness of primeval disorder. 
The few figures that are seen, arij^ hunters, occupied 
in^ the chase. Nothing can exceed the truth to 
nature of this beautiful picture. 

The second, though not, so grand, is more beau¬ 
tiful. It represents the pastoral condition of man¬ 
kind—the plough is in use, drawn by a yoke of oxen, 
and shepherds a^-e attending their flocks ; a village 
is built on the shore of the bay—boats arc construct¬ 
ing on the beach, and some arc in motion on the 
water j while a druidical temple, with altars of sacri¬ 
fice, crowns the summit of one of the hills. The ver¬ 
dure is moi'e rich, and less encumbered with weeds, 
than in the foraier picture., The trees arc more open, 
and in the space between them, on the lawn and in the 
shadows, n, rustic party are enjoying the dance, to 
the 'sl^phcrd’s reed. The IranquJlity of the sky, 
the clcalncss of the atmosphere, and the brilliancy of 
the 'tint?,, all harnionize with the representation of 
innocence and happiness, and make it delightful to 
"“■giKai on flicsb associatc(l objects for a great length of 
time. 

The third picture of the scries is a representa¬ 
tion of the meridian glory of a great empire, in the 
very zenith .of its prosperity and fame; and it is 
impossible to' conceive a morc'gorgcous picture than 
this. The bay, seen in its wild end savage state, in 
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the first of the series, wd in the pastovsd condition 
in the gecond, is here lined on each side with a noble 
city, adorned wi^ the most splendid architecture, in 
palaces, temples,'bridges, aqueducts, and fountains. 
A vast and crowded’ procession is passing over the 
bridge that tonnccls these two divisions of the city, 
accompanying a hero, who is drawn in an elevated 
^ car by elephants, and attended by squadrons of horse 
and foot, as he passes beneath a tiyumphal arch, 
on which incense is burning, and from whence banjjiers 
and armorial ensigns float. CouiU-less •myriads of 
human beings throng •evci^ part of the edifices, 
pedimewts, galleries, and roofs. The sea is covered 
with galleys of th(j most beautiful forms anjl richest 
decorations; and every thing indicates the triumph 
of art and* the zenith of civilization. 

The fourth picture introduces the elements of 
destruction and decay—a storm is raging on the sea, 
and consigning to wreck the numerous ships and 
boats that before were seen riding at anchor in 
safety, or floating in gallant trim and gay security. 
Th*! horrors of war arc depicted with all the force 
that the most poetical imagination could give to it. 
A battle rages in the city. The bridge, sq i‘6cently 
the scene of the jtdamphal procession, is now the 
seat of carnage, havoc, and slaughter. E^cry vpiiety 
of attitude and of weapon^ every foj’m of ferocity 
and vengeance, are depicted with terror-thrilling 
truth; and £re, tempest, and riiurdcr,^ rage with un¬ 
bridled fury ftll around. 

The last picture shows the same beautiful bay, in 
all the solitude of ruin and desolation. The frag 
ments that remain of the vast and gorgeoUs citj'/»like 
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the ruins of«Thehcs, of Paliryrii, of Athens, and of 
Rome, form a melancholy skeleton of ^ the glorious 
figure which they each exhibited when in perfection,. 
The single solitary column, of vast proportions, grey 
in aspect, worn in surface, overgrown with iyy and 
moss, rising from the ruined bridge Cn which the 
triumphal procession and the battle-scene were pre- 
. viously depicted, is one of the most impressive objects . 
that can be scfm upon canVass; wiiile the surround¬ 
ing, fragments of noble edifices crumbling into dust, 
the second 'Wildovness of nature restored, in the tan¬ 
gled thicket and entwined verdure of the soil, and 
the pale light of the moon shed over the whole, are 
all calculated to produce a train of melancholy feelings 
in any beholder of the least degree of sensibility. 

On myselff perhaps, the effect of this beautiful 
scries of pictures, representing the Course of Empires, 
was stronger than it might have been on many others, 
from its rekindling in my bosom the feelings I had 
so powerfully experienced, when standing amid the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, at Alexandria, Memphis, 
and Thebes—at Tyre, Sidon, and Jei’usalcm—and 
at Nincvelf, Babylon, and Persepolis-; the course of 
thcsc'^Vat cities and empires having been exactly 
that which was here so beautifuily and so pathetically 
poujctfaj'cd f and this feeling was still further strength¬ 
ened,''])erhaps, by the apprehension, that the same 
fate might, probably, be maturing in the womb of 
time, for the great cities and nations that now rule the 
earth. 

In the architectiwc of New York, a great improve¬ 
ment of. taste i? visible. The older buildin^^s of the 
town'a'rc rude in design, mean ih materials, and 
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wretched* in execution but every successive period 
of twenty years, exhibits a manifest advance towards 
^ better state of^hings. The more modern churches 
are in a chaste Grecian style, some of the Doric, and 
some^gf the Ionic* order. The University in Wash¬ 
ington Square is a fine specimen of the Gothic; and 
the great Iiotel of Astoy House has all the massive- 
, qpss, simplicity, and chasteness of design adapted to 
such an edifice. • * « 

,One of the most remarkable of the p^pblic build¬ 
ings of New York is a new liouseuof iJhtcntion, or 
llridewell, sometimes c^illctT the Hall of .Justice, in 
Centre-Street, not far^from the centre of Broadway. 



It is intended for a prison,,for the detention of 
accused criiftinals before trial j and aftached to the 
same building]' are all the requisite* conveniences for 
the business of the city magistrates, and the criminal 
courts held by thenj. This edifice is’ Ijuilt* in^the 
Egyptian style of, architecture; and though it has 
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many delccte, yet, as a who?c, it is vciy imposing. 
The front and portico, which covers a fa 9 ade of 
about 100 feet, is striking, from ifes novelty. The 
columns, which are modelled after some of the pillars 
in the temple of Phildc, are well sculpture^, and 
produce a very solemn and stately effect. The 
whole edifice, however, wants elevation ; and would 
have looked to much greater advantage, if it hq,4 
Ikjcu raised ten or twelve feet sroove the ground. 
Thu high interior walls of the prison-department 
appearing over the lower and outer walls of the tem¬ 
ple model, by which it is surrounded, is a violation of 
propriety and good taste ; and the small space allowed 
for the steps in front of the portico, with the steep¬ 
ness of their angle of ascent, are also great defor¬ 
mities. Notwithstanding these defects, however, the 
massiveness of the style, added to its novelty, when 
compared with surrounding edifices, will always 
cause it to be a very remarkable building. 



CHAP. XIL 


Peculiarities in the matniera and custom's of New York—Visits be¬ 
tween' residents and strangers — Carriages, servants,* liveries, 

■ • See .—Want of lamps, numbers of houses—Naming of streets, 
bell-hangers and lo^Jcsmitlis—^Song of chiimjpy-sweeps in tlieir 
rounds—Excellent mode of observing new yeim’s day—Love of 
'quaintness and singidarity of expression—Examples in annolflnce- 
ments and editorial paragraphs — Visit ^o No<?ark with Mr. 
Webster—Instances of wit,eliecrftlness, and humour—Aiiecdote 
of Mr. .Webster and coloured people—Memorial of uoloiuxid 
jteoplo against mixed raetfs—Boarding-house life, its advantages 
and disadvantages—.Peeidiaiity of expression, phrase:^, ike. 


Ajiong the ^icculiaritics of New York, and traits of 
manners not common to other plactjs, the following 
may deserve mention. It is usual here, as in other 
parts of the country, for the residents'to call first u])on 
the stranger who arrives *, and this visit is expected 
to be returned before an invitation to the house takes 
place. It would, of course, greatly facilil'ate the per- 
fonnance of the visit, if the resident who m.vkes ttie 
call, or leaves his caftl, were to place his addre.ss on 
it, so as to let the stranger know where'he |Tnight 
call; but out of more than *200 cards that were kjft 
for us by persons calling, tlicrc were not more than 
ten on whi*h the address, or place oj residence, was 
added to th« name. To every one to whom I men¬ 
tioned this defect, it was admitted to be a source of 
great inconvenience ; but the excuse was, that it was 
not the cusfonimi New York to put the*rcsideK«e f)n 
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the cards, and many valuable hours arc thus lost by 
the consequent uncertainty of this, and tfic inquiries 
to which it leads, since the Directo; y confines its inr 
formation chiefly to places of business. The hours of 
morning visiting arc earlier here ihan in England; 
from eleven till two, is the most usual period, as many 
familie,s dine at three, apd few later than four or five. 
An excellent custom, worthy of all imitation, prevajjs, 
here, which is, for ladies who majebe at home when 
called on, l^ut not prepared or disposed to see com¬ 
pany, to leave wocd*with the servant, that “they are 
engaged,” instead of saying,'as in England, “ not at 
homeand as this answer is given without their 
knowing, who the parties arc that call, and to all 
without distinction, no oflFcnce can be justly taken at 
it. A great improvement might be made on this, how¬ 
ever, and a gi’eat deal of time saved that is now lost to 
both parties by calls made on persons who are either 
not at home, or, being at home, are engaged; namely, 
that ladies tuid gentlemen should, if they received 
moniing visits at all, have one or more fixed days in 
the week, on which they would be at home within 
certain prescribed houi*s, and have these stated in a 
coimcFiif their cards, so that visitors might know when 
to call with a certainty of finding the person of whom 
they were ill scai'ch. For the want of some such 
arrangement as this; many valuable hours are lost 
every day, in unsuccessful calls on persjns who are 
really out, and the evil seems to be on thi increase. 

In the cquipsjgcs and dresses of the se,vants, male 
and female, there is much greater plainness here 
than in England. The domestics arc mostly black or 
coloiired ptjcfple; and the greatest nunibe'r of the coach- 
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men and footmen arc of the same raicc. AV^ith these, 
theft is. no difficulty in getting them to wear a laced 
l^at, and an approach towards something like livery 
in their dress 5 bu^lvith a white coachman or footman, 
this ^v^uld be impossible; such is their aversion to 
wear any badge of servitude. This arises, no»doubt, 
from the fact, that in the early history of America 
n<jarly all the domestic servants were slaves. In the 
southern states, tl4s is still the caseand even in 
th^ northern, where slavery no longer cxisj;s, the jjre- 
judicc against the coloured races is'a^ stroifg as ever; 
so that while the blacks chiefly fill the places of 
domestic’servants, the whites of this country will 
always look on, ser.vitu(\o as a degradation, g,nd not 
sufler the term of “ servant,” to be applied* to them,, 
nor call any •man “ master,” because these terms are 
only known tc»them as designating owner and slave. 

A curious anecdote was related to me by a person 
who witnessed the fact. An English minister hap¬ 
pened not long since to be in New York on his way 
to Washington; and behind his carriage there were 
two footmen dressed in livery. Their appearance first 
excited the attention, and then gradually*incrcascd 
the numbers, of the crowd; till, at length, snouts 
and hurras were set.ijp by the boys, who cried out, 
“Hurrah for the Englishmen! hurrah’for * the 
Englishmen ! It takes two Efiglishmen,to make? one 
Nigger!” meaning that two* English footmen were, 
thought nec^sary to do the duty which they had 
been always aoeustomed to see one Negro perform. 

A great defect in the municipal arrangement is, 
the want of sufficient light in the struts by.mght. 
The lamps are so* far apart, and so scantify suppled 
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with gas, that it is impossiblo to distinguish names or 
numbers on the doors from the cari’iagcs, or eve# on 
foot, without ascending the steps to examine; and 
as no uniform plan seems to bejlaid down for the 
order in which “the numbering df the house.s shall 
be made, the difficulties and delays arc vexatious to 
the most patient. A yery simple remedy would re¬ 
move it all, which would be, to have the numbers 
placed on thp glass of the lamps, con'cspontling to 
tha-t of the doors nearest to them, which could be 
seen by alKn paesing ; an arrangement which in the 
best lighted cities migf/t be* worthy of adoption, but 
in badly lighted ones would be of the greatest 
utility. . . 

In naming any particular streets, cither in writing 
or in conversation, it is usual to drop the Avord street 
altogether, and to give the address of the person as 
“ 51 Pine” instead of 51 Pine street, and to say, 
“ corner of Wall and Pearl” or “ comer of Spruce 
and Cedar,” or “ Broadway and Fulton,” leaving 
“ street” to be inferred im each case as a matter of 
course. 

Th e public markets in New York, are large, 
opemTairy, and avcU supplied with every thing requi¬ 
site for the table. Meat, poultry, fisb, vegetables, 
fruits, sire'all sold in those open markets, of which 
Fultbn is one of the principal ones. There is an 
entire absence here of the butchers’, poulterers’, and 
fishmongers’ ehops, so common in London; and the 
caterers from the hotels, boarding-houses, and pri¬ 
vate dwellings, are all obliged to go -very early to 
market, generally at daylight, to secure a good choice : 
bift'af that* hour they always find suNabundant supply. 

In Nerv York, as in London, there are chimney 
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sweepers in great numlfcrs ; but instesuf of the shrill 
erv of “ swcop, sweep,” from little tiny voices as in 
Knglancl, the men who uralk the streets here have a 
peculiar song orjtuuc without words, which they 
sing,’always agreeably, and sometimes melodiously, 
so as to Y^akcn ideas of cheerfulness and content, 
instead of the painful ^sociations inseparable from' 
. the piercing cry of the climbing-boy at home. 

Locksmiths anS. bell-hangers are a^lass of work¬ 
men that also go their rounds, and call at hous6s to 
know if thei'c is any thing to do iii» their art or pro¬ 
fession. They have no signal, or cry, that I could 
discover, but are known by the coils of bcll-wirc car¬ 
ried over tbcii'slKAilders, and bunches of keys carried 
in their lyiyds ; and there is no doubt but that ift 
consequence of their periodical calls, bells arc put 
in order, anti locks repaired more frequently,, than 
they would bo, if these artisans remained at home 
until they were sent for. An engraver of brass- 
plates for doors improved upon this idea, and got 
into an excellent business by the following plan. 
Instead of losing his time by going roui^fl to solicit 
orders, he not^d, in his walks, the houses that 
brass plates on them with the name of the resident, 
especially those thaf were badly done, as well fv* the 
houses where no plates existed j and aSapting*'his 
style of size and character in the IcttLS’s and plate .to 
the doorway which needed it, he engraved the reqtrt^ 
site name without an order, took it to^he house, saw 
the occupier, told him he did it by way of experi¬ 
ment or speculation, and generally so pleased the 
party, that he had Ijis plate fixed on the.door-beforc 
he left, though, wthout this step, years might have 
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passed away before tlio i)crs6n would liave thought 
of ordering ono. 

Among the peculiarities in the . customs of Nev’ 
York, none is more worthy of imitation than the 
manner in which its inhabitants observe the fir^t day 
of the new year. The custom is derived from the 
bid Dutch settlors who first founded the city, and is 
thus observed. The day is imide a complete holiday, ■ 
and the stores and shops arc almost as generally 
closed as cn the Sundiw. All the ladies of the 
family rise early, "dress for the day, and immediately 
jiftcr breakfast repair to the drawing-room, to receive 
the visits of their male friends. Not a lady moves 
out, either for business or pleasure, health or exer¬ 
cise ; and ft is the‘ only day in the year, perhaps, in 
which no huly is seen out, cither in carriage or on 
foot, for none but “ friendless ladies” coltld be spared 
from home. As early as nine o’clock the visits of 
the gentlemen. commence; and as these arc all 
dressed in their best, the streets and squjircs present 
a most animated appearance, by groups of friends 
ascending ,and descending the steps of the private 
honsesj while carriages arc waiting dt the different 
points for the conveyance of those who require this 
assistimcc, though the greater nuhiber of the young 
genfiemeti perform their visits on foot. 

.The new yetir’s day of 18SS happened to be a day 
Wf- the finest possible weather—a sharp, but not a 
cold air, a bright sun, and a perfect edm; and as 
it is expected of foreigners that they approve of 
the custom should adopt it with their particular 
friend«jT topk'a carriage for the day, though in conse¬ 
quence of the increased demand, this was only to be had 
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at about five times the ordinary charge ;• and taking 
my son with^me, while Mrs. Buckingham remained 
at home with the ladies of the house in which wo 
lived, to receive tl* visits of the gentlemen to whom 
wo ha^l been introduced, I made' the circuit of 
Brooklyn and New York, in each of which Wo had 
some agre&ible acquaintances, and between ten 
and five o’clock we called on fifty-two families, and 
drove over about l^n miles of ground., Wo met in 
cve^ house with a most cordial reception;, the ladies 
put forth all tlicir attractions, wofic wc 41 drcsswl, 
affable, cheerful, and communfcative. In an adjoining 
room, refreshments were provided, of which some 
of the gentlemen .partook; but as it is thought 
important by those who have a veiy extensive circle. 
of acquainlahcc that they should visit them all in 
the course of the day—we heard of some young men 
who had nearly a hundred on their list-—the great 
majority were only able to shake hands, wish health 
and the joys of the season to their fair entertainers, 
and then retire to pursue their course. Our number 
being more limited, it afforded us the opportunity of 
remaining some little time at each house, so that we 
saw as much of the gentlemen as of the ladies, and 
met a large number acquaintances among those 
who were visitors like ourselves. The tflet^aod 
ministers of religion also tematn at home, and rcc6ive 
the visits of the members of their congr egat io ns 
aqd as wo waited on several of ’these, #e"iound all 
the Episcopafian clergy dressecl in Jull canonicals, 
and receiving'* their guests with great courtesy and 
ho^itality.^ 

The beneficial effects of this custom ai*e numbredS 
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and important. It is a day^savcd from the toils and 
cares of business, and given to innocent and social 
pleasure; and this, in such a busy and over-wrought 
community, is a great advantage.j It enables those 
who have long' neglected their visits to bring up 
their arrears, and begin a new account; and it 
furnishes those who. have been growing cold by 
absence, or indifferent from some slight or embryo 
quarrel, to renew their intercou-'so without conces- 
siqn or wjthout offence. It serves to increase the 
respect for wogicn, by the homage thus paid' to 
female influence; and -It brings the ministers of the 
gospel and their congregations into happy and agree¬ 
able communication. It has all these advantages, 
..and many “more, without a single evil that I could dis¬ 
cover ; for though some might think it would have too 
democratic a tendency, by bringing persons of different 
rants too nearly on a level, yet, since no gentleman 
ever presumes to visit a family on new year’s day 
who has not been previously introduced to them, and 
his introduction sanctioned by some reciprocal inter¬ 
course, none of the parties who meet are strangers 
to each Other, and no hbertics arq taken of which 
the most fastidious could disapprove. 

Among the most striking.pecuharities of Ameri- 
c£ai‘ is a lovo’of quaintness and singularity in 
their expressions. Many ludicrous instances of this 
.^jvill arrest the attenticn of the ob ervant stranger 
every tiay ir^, his intercourse with society; but this 
is not confined to conversation in prvate circles, it 
extends also to their printed documents, announcc- 
menti^ and -paragraphs prepared for the press. The 
following'are two only out of'some twenty or thirty 
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announcements that iftei my eye in the public papers 
of the day, iijscrtcd among the advertisements. The 
fjrst relates to a convivial society, of Dutch origin, 
which celebrates its ^niversary by a feast of sour 
krout*i and it carries one hack to thb i^c of Deidrick 
Knickerbocker and Hip Van Winkle, With the 
legend. of “ the sleep;^ hollow ; ” and the ^second* 
^ belongs to a political society, taking the name of an 
Indian Saint, Tan^any, ftir its patroiv and preserv¬ 
ing the Indian imagery, phraseology, and dates^ 

“ GREAT AND. IMPORTANT NEWS. 

“ Owinpj to the recent disturbances in Canada, his august Majesty, 
the Clraiul Kroiit, has been •awakened from his annual nap, which 
he takes iminediafely after the holiday fciists—his Majekty opened 
liis peepers i[i ^»c sixteenth hour of his nap,‘after rubbing, gapingj 
and stretehing foy three liours, and eating seven plates of ki-out, 
five links of Bologna sausage's, drinking four bottles of old hock, and 
smoking- seventeen pipes of tobacco, he was seen to nod, which 
signifies approbation. 

“ Now I, the Arch Chancellor, in virtue of fny authority, com¬ 
mand all the liege krouts in creation, to appear at Krout Von 
Nowland’s, unwilted, to partake of the annual feast, on Tuesday, 
January ICth, 1838. By order, 

•“Nicholas Rulef Pompernaci.e, 

“ Arch Counsellor. 

“ PETEif Harmanus Klotterloff, 

“ Steesritary., 

“ For tickets apply to 

“ Krout Von Qavis, 45, Pine Street. 

“ Krout Delavan, '^89, Broadwgji--. 

“ Krout Meserole,.19, Nassa'ifstreet, 

“ Krout Foote, 204, Front Street. 

“ Krout Bendernagle, 179, Division Street. 

“ Krout Cruttenden, City Ilptel. 

“ KnAit Knowland, Prospect Hall.” 

* Q 2 
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“ TAMMANY SOCIETY, ORcCGLUMBIAN ORDER. 

" Brothers.—A regular meeting of the Institution will be held in 
the Council Chamber of the Great Wigwam, on Monday evening, 
Feb. 5tli, at half an hour after the setting of the sun. General 
and punctual attendance is particularly-desi,:ed. 

“ By order of the Grand Sachem 

“ John .1. Bedient, Secretary. 

“ Manhattan, Season of Snows, Second Moon, Year of Discovery 
3-16, of Independence 62, and of the Institution the 49th.” 

• H 

The editorial witticisms of this kind arc without 
end'; and ihc straining after effect in oddities a*id 
([uaintness, to serve the purpose of the moment, 
seems to have engendered a permanent relish 
for such extravagancies, ar readers appear to 
enjoy thbm^ very heartily ; and so long as this is the 
ease, there will be no want of writers to furnish that 
description of gratification. The following are 
three specimens out of many:— 

“ A western editor has placed over Ins marriages a eut represent¬ 
ing a large trap, sprang, with tliis motto—* The trap down, another 
fool caught.’ 

“ Query.—Has not the editor been caught in a m.arriagc trap 
himself, whieV, like the clenched teeth of the steel trap, has pinched 
him most confoundedly. There is ‘•nothc. kind of trop, which is 
usually jdaced under a gallows, with a candidate for immortality, 
with a rope round his neck u]>on it, which the galled eilltor mujht 
employ, aWd Which he would find very pertinent to his pur[)ose. 
JluHij'it, man, why don’t you jast try it once ?” 

“ A.CATASTROPHE. 

“ The Boston Post says, that an editor down ea*'^, in .‘!j)eaking of 
his own merits thus ccncludes:— ' 

“ I’m a real catastrophe—a small cre.ation} Mount Vesuvius at 
-the top, with red hot lava pouring out of the crater, and routing 
niRSoKS-*^y fists are rocky mountains-^rms Wliig-fibcrty poles. 
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with iron springs. Every stejf I take is an earthquake—every blow 
I strike is a clag of thunder—and every breatli I breathe is a tor¬ 
nado —my disposition is Dupont’s best, and goes off at a flash—when 
1 blast, there’ll be iiotliing left but a hole tliree feet in circutnfcreuce, 
and 110 ,end to its depth*” 

STRONG APPEAL TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

“ An editor in North Carolyia calls loudly on his subscTibors to 
,1’*D’ '•P their dues, as his wife has funiishcd him with three babies 
to feed. If this appeal not successful, we :ulviso,the editor to quit 

printing, and buy him a farm.” 

• 

I liatl an excellent opportunity tif wirnessing tnc 
full exhibition of this* tfisfc for overstrained wit 
and extravagant cxpryission, in a pleasant excursion 
insule soon after lAy arrival in New York, in which 
1 was invifc^lto accompany Mr. Ditniel \V*ehstcr, thc^ 
celebrated senator of Massachusetts, and one of the 
lirst orators of the dav, in a visit to Newark, a town 
in New Jersey, about ten miles from New York, 
on the other side of the Hudson* Mr. ('ahd) 
Cushinjr, another northern member of Conjrrcss, was 
of the party, as well as Mr.’Pennington, the Governor- 
elect of New Jersey; Mr. Pect, the superintendent 
of the Deaf aiftl Dumb Asylum; and the editors 
of two daily papers in the city,—Mr. Charles King, 
of the American, and Colonel Stone, of the Conyner- 
cial Advertiser. Our journey was performed* by 
steam-boat and rail-roacl; tKo day was remarkably 
favourable; and every one was in high spirits,. 
morning wa'j devoted to the. deliver/of political 
addresses, byTVfr. Webster and Ma Cushing, to the 
inhabitants of Newark, on the present aspect of the 
times; and after a jiroccssion through‘‘the tQw ii, wv 
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all sat down to a public dinner, under the presidency 
of Mr. Freelinghuysen, the mayor. 

It was one of the merriest and wittiest of public 
dinners at which. I was ever prescMit. Every speech 
was a series of epigrams and jokes, and brought up 
some of the parties alluded to, who repaid the debt with 
fulHnferest in rapid volleys cf the sharpest repartees. 
Though there was scarcely a dozen bottles of wine 
drank among 200persons—the woi thy mayor who pre- 
siddu being-a member of the Temperance Society, acd, 
like myself, drinking only water, and more than half 
the company doing the same—^yct the table was kept 
literally in a roar, by the continual excitement of 
new matter for merriment, furnished by almost every 
one who spoke. ... 

On our’retura about four o’clock,'wc found the 
rail-foad blocked up by one of the cars being upset, 
and stretched across the rails; and as we were then 
about midway l>otwcon Newark and Jersey city, there 
w'as no alternative but that of our waitmg where we 
ivere, until a now train could be brought, from the 
point to which we were bound, as far as the spot 
where the impediment occu’’rcd, and take us onward 
to our destination. In England, such a detention 
as this,^ to a numerous party, \vould have created 
great dissatisfaction, which would have shown itself 
in every variety of mode, according (o the tempera- 
iwe"* .of.,^e ditferent individuals. Here, on the 
contrary, everybody made the best of ithe mishap, 
cheerfully awaited the arrival of the remedy; and 
during the interval, which occupied nearly two hours, 
w’e uU • sat. in the omnibus car in which wc had 
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set out, to the numllc» of twenty-five or thirty ut 
least; whilc^various individuals in succession sang 
droll songs, and told still droller stories, with the 
utmost glee, so Jhat^ not a symptom of weariness 
was .gvinced hy any one of the’party. Indeed, 
1 never witnessed such uniform good temper and 
forbearance, among a similar number of people, on. 
any occasion within my‘recollection. 

Among the aHpcdotes*of the day,,flie following 
was related hy Mr. Cushing, the representative Jrom 
Afassachusetts, and it was told ig the •presence of 
Mr. Webster himself, who* laughed as heartily as 
any ono at its recital. Mr. Webster, though a 
handsome man, jvitR fine large expressive eyes, 
beautiful teeth, and a commanding and •intellectua] 
countenance, ^ has a remarkably brown complexion, 
as much so ais a native of the south of Italy, or 
Sj)ain. During the dinner, and while Mr. Waster 
w;u5 speaking, the servants of the hotel at which wo 
dined, had the fullest oj)portunity of noticing the 
peculiarity of his complexion, and it evidently made 
an impression on them; for when Mr. Cushing went 
into the kitchen after dinner, to light hiS cigar, tin; 
coloured servants were surrounding the fire, with 
their bficks towards-*him, and not perceiving his 
approach, they continued their convcasatilSn^^ till 
one of them addressing heftelf to her fellow-servant, 
exclaimed, “ Well, Betsy, •we coloured people m*av 
begin to hold up our heads now; fo)j''tney''s?iy that 
Mr. Webstfcr is to he the' next president, and 
surely he’ll be in our favour, for he’s as dark as any 
of us, and is a coloured man himself.” This was 
followed by a loud'laugh, which rung thrC-agh ■ tlio 
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kitchen, till the discovery of Mi*. Cushing’s approach 
to the fire rather disconcerted the parties, and stifled 
the further discussion of the subject. 

■ It is worthy of remark, tha^ thcjre are some of the 
coloured people who are not very anxious fcjv the 
amalgamation of the races, which seems to be so 
imuch dreaded by the.whites (though this dread must 
rather be pretended than real, since all the varieties 
of mulattocs, qf diflerent shades, the natural fruits of 
such, amalgamation, are far more numerous in Ijic 
north than the blji.cks ;) for a memorial was recently 
])rosented to the State legislature of Massachusetts 
on this subject, of which the following is a copy, with 
the introductory paragraph :— 

“ MIXED MARRIAGES. 

“ The following nicinorit).!, signed by a number of persons of 
coinin', was presented the other day in the Massachusetts legisla¬ 
ture :— 

‘ To the Honourable Senate and House of Representatives— 
The undersigned, people of colour, in the city of Boston, have 
learned with deep regret and mortification, that Charlotte F, 
Thompson and fifteen other ladies of Rehoheth, have petitioned 
your honourable Ixxly for a repeal of the law, wliich interdicts 
marriage between white people and persons of colour. Now your 
incniorialists, regarding this as a very ’"ise and salutary law, calcu¬ 
lated to p'lesijrye the purity"of our and to prevent the evils 
rcsidtin'g from ainixed do respectfully, but earnestly, remon¬ 

strate .iiyl protest against a repeal of the law referred to—and, as 
■•Maikltv^o^d,yvill ever pray.” 

The peculiarity of living in boardin^‘-housos, in¬ 
stead of keeping house, or occupying private lodg¬ 
ings, is one of the most distinguishing features of 
society ^1 New York. There aie many causes that 
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Lave had'their share in, contributing to this. One, 
no doubt, is the too large scale on which houses are 
usually built,* and the difficulty of finding a small one 
adapted to the purse of a.family with moderate 
means. The house in which we resided, next to 
Bunkei-’s Hotel, 37, Broadway, was one which would 
ho considefed dear in any part of London at 3001. a. 
year, and might be had in a country town for 100/. 
*af the utmost. TSic present rent paii^by its tenant 
was 3,500 dollars, or 700/. a year j and^ the owner 
as^ed the exorbitant price of 5,000jlollars, or 1,000/. 
after tlie expiration of tiie year, just about to close. 
In addition to the exorbitant rents, the difficulty of 
procuring and koynri^ good domestic servants is 
another causcAvhicli leads to tlic living in* boarding-, 
houses ; abd a third, no doubt, is the frequent change 
of occupation and habitation, which is common to all 
classes in America. 

The advantages derived from this mode of life to 
unmarried men arc unquestionable, 'relieving them 
from the necessity of great* expenditure and care ; but 
the disadvantages are also great; for the habit of find¬ 
ing all that theypeed without much cost or tfoublc, and 
the enjoyment of female society besides, lessens the 
necessity of marriagq; fund, like the clubs in London, 
boarding-houses in America in’dispose men ■fo Tprm 
attachments, or to contemplate a more permanent set¬ 
tlement. To the young married couple it is SIso'jj 
convenience, for the reasons already alleged ^iiut its 
tlisadvantagc** much greater to them in the end j for 
when they become parents, and separate establishments 
are more necessary—the wife has acqiprcd no expe¬ 
rience in housckocphig, and both her hhsb?iiid*aj«l 
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herself are averse to the trouble, care, and anxiety of 
a separate house and separate servants; besides fold¬ 
ing it less exciting and agreeable to sit down to 
breakfast and dine alone, and .pass the evening 
without companions, to which they were accustomed 
while living at the boarding-house. Many accord- 
aingly seek refuge from this married solitude, by 
going out to parties, paying morning visits, laying 
themselves dut for invitations, and giving expensive ‘ 
routs and balls themselves at great cost and great in¬ 
convenience while the progressive vitiation of the taste 
which this brings, fed ewith stimulants and excite¬ 
ment, never allows them, perhaps, to return with plea¬ 
sure to the sober and wholesome tranquillity of a 
well-ordered domestic home. 

The bearding-house life was to us, however, ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable from the beginning; and w'c 
did hot get at all more reconciled to it at the end. 
The early hour at which all arc rung out of bed by 
the sound of a" great bell, as if at school—the rapi¬ 
dity with which persons rush to the table exactly at 
eight o’clock—the certainty that if you are five mi¬ 
nutes aftei this, the breakfast will be half-consumed, 
and what remains will be cold and unpalatable—the 
haste with which every thing 4s despatched, and the 
air 6f'SndifFerence hlth which parties rise up and 
go aivay to business when they have done—^thc ear- 
hbess' of the dinner-hour, three o’cb ck, with a repc- 
titioiTufTiit, same hurry and bustle over again—the 
unskilfulness and indifterence of the sowants, mostly 
coloured people—the utter want of sympathy or con¬ 
sideration on .the part of the boarding-house keepers, 
ae. to Whether their himatcs are provided with all 
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they need or not—th'e»ahscnce of the many little 
nameless conyeniences with which English houses are 
famished—the imperfect hanging of the bells, and 
difficulty of getting th^m answered—and the prefer¬ 
ence of showy appearances to cleanliness—are but a 
part of the many evils of a boarding-house life, ^is they 
appeared to us at least. The contrast of all, this is« 
,sejjn in the private dwellings of the oj^ulent which 
we had the opportinity of ^’isiting, wheyc every com¬ 
fort and luxury that the most fastidious cQuld d^ire, 
were united; and where the onl}^ objeotion to the 
style of living was its gmat expense. 

Of pefculiaritics in expression, I did not meet with 
nearly so many as,.! had been led to expect., A few 
words only pc use-d in good society hci^, that arc, 
not well knojvn, or common with us, thougli some 
others convoy a different sense from that in which 
we are accustomed to hear them. The word sparse 
is constantly used, in speaking of population, as 
opposed to flense, as “ the western states arc but yet 
sparsely pco])led.” The* word understandingip is 
used for adoisedly, as in the phrase “ I should 
have replied to j our question earlier, but 1 wished to 
do it understandingly.” A loafer is a term applied 
to an idler who troublbs himself about other men’s 
business, and who is a lounger about plaees of public 
or private amusements'; anfl also to a,low thief and 
vagabond. In the different applications of*wor<is 
well known to us, the following arc examples. A 
person who IS ill, or indisposed, frqm whatever cause, 
or of whatever disease, is alwaj's said to be sick. The 
word stoipn does not, as with us, meswi a high wind, 
but merely rain or ^ow, with or without’wiiid. * No 
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force of wind alone, howeter, is Ctillod a storm, 
though rain or snow in a perfect calm is invariably 
so denominated ; and the phrase “ stormy weather,” 
is used, when rain or snow arc descending without a 
breath of wind In the heavens. The term itgly is 
rarely or ever applied to the person, but to the qua- 
•lities of mind, and an ugly man, or an ugly woman, 
means a person of angry temper, or petulant, or un-, 
principled, or disagreeable in mind and manners. 
On fhc other hand, the term lovely man, is as h’e- 
quent as that of ^ovely woman, and neither of them 
have the least relation to personal beauty, but mean 
always a combination of talent, virtue, and affability, 
in the person to whom it is applied. A clever per- 
so)i is a phtasc used to denote a lesser degree of ex¬ 
cellence than lovely, and applies chiefly to sweetness 
or amiability of disposition, meaning good-nature 
rather than talent. Speaking of a lady, who was of 
very plain exterior, but who possessed high qualities 
of mind and heart, I once heard this description given, 
“ She is undoubtedly a viiry lovely woman, but it 
cannot be denied that she is bitter homely.” The 
term right away is in constant use to'indicatc imme¬ 
diately. Pretty smart, atid pretty miserable, arc 
phrases that bespeak good heS.lth and spirits, or the 
reveplcami on asking a lady or gentleman how they 
do, one or other of these anstvors is not uncommon. 
AVheri a person is greatly affected by disease, or 
when cxc(^siVely fatigued, cither by physical labour, 
mental study, or. gay'dissipation, ho 1^ said to be 
pretty much tised up. 

In the adoj^ion of French words, the English pro- 
mausatlon is usually given j .and persons speak of 
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the rout tfiey intend to* take in a journey, instead of 
route. WhcQ persons are addressed in conversation, 
and do do not hear at first what is said to them, they 
usually make the interrogatory how ? which is cer¬ 
tainly ^ess abrupt than our what f among the vulgar, 
and more brief and appropriate than the phrase I beg 
your pardon, among the more refined, which.would < 
be the expressions used m similar cases in England. 
*In answering a question when distinctly, understood, 
as for instance, “ Where arc you going tq-day ?” or 
“ What think you of the present prgspectwf affairs ?” 
or even the simple question of “ What o’clock is it ?’* 
the party unswering usually begin, by saying, “ Well,’* 
and, after a short pgiise^gives you the answer required. 
1\) “ get aloylf,” is the phrase equivalent to ours of, 
to “ get on,” ihat is, to make progress in a journey, 
or to advance in life. To “ guess” is not applied to 
the future exclusively, nor even to the present, but to 
the past, and to the certain. For instance, a person 
will say, “ I i)rosume,” or “ I reckon,'* or “ 1 gue.<ss 
that the dinner-bell has rung j” and if you ask him, 
on what gi’ound he so presumes, or reckons, or 
guesses, he wilUtell you that he heard itsuid if a 
servant, he would say, perhaps, “ Well! 1 rung it 
myself.” It often occlms that an individual is ad¬ 
dressed in conversation as the* third pe»seh, in 
Italy : and a lady will frctiuftntly be hgard saying to 
a gentleman, whom she is addressing face to'^fac^ 
“ I hope we shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Buckingham again; if, indeed, Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham’s engagements arc not too numerous to permit 
us to indulge that hopeor, a person ^nuld ask me 
sometimes, “ Can •joU tell me where Mf. Bucking* 
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ham delivers his lecture this* evening,” the parties 
knomng all the while that it was myself that they 
were addressing. 

On the whole, however, there is much less of 
variety in dialect, pronunciation, and expr^ession 
among the people of America, as far as we had yot 
• seen tjjicm, than there is in Great Britain, where not 
only the English, Scotch, Irish, and Welch, have 
their niai’kcH and broad accent^ and peculiarities, 
but where.the different counties of each, produce such 
varieties, ac to ni{tke the peasant of the one nearly 
unintelligible to the peasant of the other. Here, 
the frequent intercourse between State and State, 
wears off whatever peculiarities ?pay Iw acquired in 
, early life in any jsne locality; and th js, there is a 
general level, or standard, observable' among the 
whole. The only universal characteristic that I 
could observe to ^stinguish American conversation, 
preaching, or speaking, from English, was a clearly 
perceptible, hut at the same time almost indescriba¬ 
ble sort of whining tone, not quite nasal, nor yet far 
from it, but mingled with a thin wiry sound, which 
is common to both sexes, but more mgrked in females, 
and in both it takes much from the fulness, dignity, 
and richness of tone, which Os so great a charm in 
wej^sustaiaed conversation, and still more so in efforts 
of eloquence made from the- pulpit, the bar, or the 
.platform. 
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Climate, weatiier, snows, severe cold—Slei’j'liinp', private sleighs, 
omiiilniscs, carts—Peculiarities of American winters—Snppeswl * 
y*Ti«Kls of ten yciirs for eaeli series—Series of severe and scries 
of mild winters—Tli* present .winter of 1837,* regarded as a 
mild one—Supposed commencement of amild^rics with this— 
^ii[>s, packets, steam-boats, comparison with English—^Jfaval 
expedition destined for the Polar Seas—Environs of New 
York, Brooklyn, Long Island—Staten islahd, New Brighton— 
Asbestos quarries—Jersey city, flohokenFerry, excellent boats 
—Passen^rs in carriages conveyed without alighting—Separate 
apartments for ladles and gentlemen—Good fii-os and comfortablo 
accominodation'i for Sll—Last day of our stay in Ne* York— 
Farewell lectj^res, and parting with friensb—Visit Ito the puhlio* 
school witfi tlie ^ayor—Proficiency of the pupils in their exer¬ 
cises—Volunta^ society for moral and mental improvement— 
Preparations for leaving New York—Friendly parting wiiji our 
fellow-boardera—^Mutu^y strong attachments, on sohd grounds. 


The weather during our 'stay in Now York, from 
October to February, was on the whole more agree¬ 
able than I eves remember to have experiehced with¬ 
in the same period in England. The two first o? 
these months were delij^tful, it being a sort oi second 
autumn, which is here called “ Ihe Indian samAer.” 
The sky was always bright, Ihe atmosplierc clearj and 
the air soft and balmy. In December it beganfo feqj 
cold; hut throughout the whole of that month and 
January, thcM were not more than three or four days 
of snow or rain. The frost was sometimes severe, 
but the bright and warm sun, and Jhe fresh and 
healthy atmosphere, *made one sustain it better £haat 
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the same amount of cold could be borne in Engknd. 
The coldest days were early in February, when the 
thermometer was, on one occasion, as low as 7 deg. 
below zero—the rivers *were both nearly frozen over, 
and the harbour was full of floating ice; bu<v even 
then, Wo did not suffer any great inconvenience from 
»the^co\d, as the houses are well warm^ with stoves, 
and great coats and cloaks were found sufficient pro- ^ 
tection on going out. Wo sufficred some little 
derjjngomcjnt in health at first from change of climate, 
change of diet, m.nch occupation, and sometimes late 
hours, having frcqucntly^to dine with one party before 
delivering my lecture, and then going out *to spend 
the eveping with another party, aft<>r it was concluded. 

, But we soon got acclimated, and, withvdiie resit, and 
well-proportioned intervals of occupation and repose, 
were perfectly restored to the enjoyment of our 
usual vigour and spirits. 

There is a description of coal burnt here, called 
anthracite, which is very hard, scarcely at al) bitu¬ 
minous, producing therefbre but little flame, yet 
giving out great heat and a sulphuric gas, the effect 
of which is very injurious to some constitutions. It 
affected me ivith intense head-ache, of which I was 
some time before I discovered*tlw cause. It has the 
effecl of making the atmosphere of the room in which 
it is* burnt, so dry, that the skin liegins to feel 
up^onifortable, and the hair to grow vdry and staiid 
oh end. Some persons coimteract these effects by 
placing a pan of boiling water on a plaite besides the 
fire, so that its steam shall ascend in the room, 
and gradually diffuse the vapour throughout its 
Stmosphere; but we preferred discontinuing the use 
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of it in our apartment'altogether, and substituting 
English coal, called here Liveqwol coal: the effect 
<jf the change was perceptible in a few days; the 
sensations of dryness-of the* skin and hair, as well 
as thb head-ache, disappearing entirely, and never 
returning ^igaiii. 

Towards the end of February, the snow heoamo’ 
sufficiently deep to admit of the use of slpighs instead 
of carritiges, and Ac effect of the change was agree¬ 
able to the eye and the ear of the stranger. #Thc 
sleigh being drawn along upon the sm^ioth surface 
of tlic snow, makes no hoi^ in its progress, and this 
wsis ag, agreeable substitute for the ceaseless rattle of 
omnibus, cart, and carriiige wheels. To give due 
warning, .hr«vVevcr, of its approach, the Horses have* 
collars of bells, which tinkle merrily as they trot, 
and give appaCrent pleasure to the animal itself, ii# well 
as to those who arc drawn by it. The private sleighs 
are of very light and elegant forms, and are not 
elevated more thtin two or three feet above the snow. 
They are open to the air, but are warmly lined with 
large buffalo skins, the furs of whic^ serve to 
enwrap the parties seated in the sleighs; and this 
mode of taking the air is more frequently adopted by 
the ladies, with whom sleighing” is a very favourite 
amusement, than with gentlemen. In 'addition to 
the private sleighs, the bmnil)uses and carts are lakpn 
off their wheels, and placdd on slides or runnenf; 
and the noiseless progress of all these, passing and 
repassing cafch other, without the rumbling sound of 
bad pavements and reckless driving, with the musical 
jingle of ^he bells, produces altogethci' a most agre^ 
able effect. 
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It is said by many, that the winters of America 
are observed to alternate after periods of ten years— 
that there are ten years, for instance, during which 
they are severe, and grf on getting more and more 
severe from the first of these decades to the last— 
that they arc then succeeded by a series of ten mild 
winters', growing milder and milder as they proceed, 
till the return of the severe period again. The 
celebrated Dr. Dwight, of New ‘lEngland, was the 
first **0 observe this peculiarity: and his son, from 
whom I heard this, stated, that, from very close 
observation of the climate f6r the last thirty years, 
he h?d found this to be the fact. The present, he 
regarded as the first of the mild scries of ten winters, 
-and he con^atulated us on our arrival Vt so oppor¬ 
tune a commencement. 

To amaritime eye, one of the most agreeable sights 
in New York, is its busy wharves, ample waters, and 
crowds of shipping, always entering, or leaving, or 
loading at its port. 
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me maritime eminence New York, however, 
is owing, ilot so much to its excellent shelter for 
fillips, as to its position as the most commodious point 
of entrance into the great body of.the Union for all 
forei]^ commerce. Boston, Philadelphia, aqd Balti. 
more, haw each in their day enjoyed their periods of 
maritime prosperity; Jbut since the opening of the 
If eat canal from t^e Hudson river to Lake Eric, which 
makes a water-line of navigation from* New York to 
the lakes of the interior—and since the ^dt.her <fntlets 
formed from these lakes to the |^eat rivers, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Mississippi, by wdiich goods can be 
conveyed from hence as far south as New Orleans 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and as far west as the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains,—New York has acquired, and 
will long rdtain, the character of being the great 
emporium of * commerce for all the Western States. 
The greater portion of the native produce of those 
states, in cotton, flour, and other, provisions, is 
brought here by these water channels for shipment; 
and the gi’eater portion of the British manufactures 
consumed in America, are imported into»Yew York 
from London dr Liverpool—while many vessels also 
arrive here with Frengji goods from Havre. 

In addition to the constantly increasing tonnage 
of New York, for the foreign and the coasting frade, 
which branches off from this point, thdre are Regular 
lines of some of the most beautiful packets in t^e 
world, sailing with the punctuality of the mail, from 
hence to the three great ports named, at intervals 
of only a few days apart. Some of these ships, of 
recent construction,, are 800 and 1000 temsi andanfi 
as beautiful specimens of naval architecture as ever 
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came from the hand qf the builder. Their forais 
combine, in the highest degree ever yet united, the 
requisites of strength, capacity or burthen, speed, 
safety, and beauty. Their equipments are as perfect 
as their, hulls; and their cabin-accommodatiofls for 
passengers are all that can be required; they arc, 
in short, elegant maritime hotels, and are furnished 
with every thing that can render a„sea voyage agree¬ 
able. The President, in which we came out from 
London, wtis inferior in size and comfort to all the 
others that we sa^*, being one of the oldest class; 
but the builders go on improving so rapidly, in the 
construction and fitting up of their vessels, that each 
new oneiaunched, is superior to Jill'hcr predecessors; 
'and is visited, to Be admired by hundreds of inspec¬ 
tors, before she sails on her first voyage. 

The steam-boats of America differ very much 
from those of England, both in external appearance, 
and in internal arrangement. Instead of having, as 
with us, the engines bclow^ and the cabins for pas¬ 
sengers beneath the main-deck; it is the custom 
here to derote the lower part of the vessel to the 
stowage of cargo; and on the t. iain-rtecK arc placed the 
engines, one on each side, with a large chimney rising 
fromoCiich, so that the operations of the machinery 
are visible above the deckt The after part is laid out 
.:,in«sle<qjing-cab1ns for passengers; and above this, on 
aSother deck, is generally the dining-room in the 
centre; besides this thpre is usually a s^arate saloon 
for ladies, and one for gentlemen, as drawing-rooms. 
In some of the larger steam-boats, there is yet 
pother ^egk placed above this, called the hurri¬ 
cane deck, because of the wind being more felt there 
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than below. This maiccs the fourth deck from the 
keel, and is. generally a mcre^levatcd platform, sup¬ 
ported by stanchions, or wooden pillars, from the deck 
below; being perlectly unobstructed ,above, and out 
of th«w way of all the operations of the crew, so that 
piissenger^ seated along its sides, or walking in its 
centre, .may enjoy undisturbed the mosj^ extensive* 
^ prospects on all sides around, and the ^Iness of the 
sea and river breeEe. * • 

, In conseipience of these several decks* rising one 
above another, tlie external appearance of an Ameri¬ 
can steam-boat is much 1esS*clegant and graceful than 
that of {Tn luiglish one; mid her whole bulk seems 
cumbrous and ovevladen ; but in the interior<irrange- 
ments, for the comfort of the piisse’ngers, the* 
American lioids have a decided sii}K5riority, as well as 
in the sjieed with which they perforin their vojiiiges, 
under the high-pressure engines, averaging at the 
rate of fifteen miles an Imur on the ri\ers, and twelve 
miles an hour on the sea. The finest of the ocean 
steam-boats that we saw, was the Neptune, of Charles¬ 
ton, sailing as a jiacket between this and, Carolina; 
she was worked by engines of 200 horse-power; was 
about OOO tons; mid could amply and comfortably 
accommodate, with separate bed.and board, raorc,than 
200 passengers; and carry as many moT’e," who did 
not need separate beds,’ on her decks. • The inferior 
arrangement of this steam-|)acket was superior evdii 
to the best of the London and Liverpool ships; the 
beds were C\*erything that could.be desired; tlu; 
furniture of every part sumptuous; the dining-room, 
and separ§,te drawing-rooms, were of th6 most ele/pint^ 
description; and ‘Ihc kitchen, store-rooms, pantries, 
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and every other part of the ship, as perfect as ai't 
and order could make ihcm. The engines were in 
the highest order; nothing indeed seemed wanting, 
that skill or capital could supply. She had already 
performed one voysige by sea, from hence to Charles¬ 
ton ; jmd the captain was anxious to have her tried 
m a trip across the Atlantic, for which she seemed in 
every way admirably adapted. 

A naval expedition, for a voyage of exploration in 
the South Seas, had been long lying in the harbou/, 
in a state of uncertainty, as to whether it should 
proceed to sea or not. It is understood to have 
originated with the late president. General Jackson, 
who took a great intci*est in it; and,.under his aus¬ 
pices, the fonnation and equipment of the_squadron 
was begun. * It was to consist of t frigate, the 
Macedonian, two sloops, and two stOiC-ships; and 
the object of the expedition was to make new geo¬ 
graphical discoTjeries in the South-.Polar Seas. From 
the cessation of General Jackson’s authority as presi¬ 
dent, however, the interest of the goveniment in the 
expedition geems to have declined; and it had been 
upwards of a year in port, nearly all that time ready 
for SCSI, with a succession of several commanders, and 
a removal of several yf the ships, with dissatisfaction 
among the officers, impatience among the seamen, 
and iodiffercnce at the sources of naval authority. 

’ It has since sailed, however, and is now in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The environs q*‘ New York are extrAnely interest¬ 
ing, and might well engage the attention of the 
traveller, for a longer period than would be^,generally 
imagined. Long Island, which preserves a continued 
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parallelism with the *front of the eastern part of the 
city, and extends its length iy a north-east direction 
for many miles—interposing^is a barrier between the 
Atlantic and the fine navigable sound that lies between 
the Igland and the continent—^is well worth visiting in 
every part j and during the summer, it is much fre¬ 
quented, fespecially on the south-eastern edge, for tlu? 
excellent sea-bathing which is there enjoyed, fiaby- 
Ibn and Jericho among the names ^f the towns it 
possesses; and to me, who hatl visited the ancient 
and ruined cities of the East, from which both of 
these were called, it iisas a strange sight to see their 
names on a directing sign-post, as included among the 
places to which you Am be conveyed by rail-road! 

Brooklyn is the chief town on J-ong Island. Lesg 
than twefity \x*ars ago, there were but a few country 
houses here ; and now, there is a regularly planned 
and legally incoriiorated city, containing il0,0(X) 
inhabitants. Its situation, on the opposite side of 
the East River, and on more elevatfed ground thsin 
that on which New Yoit is seated, gives it great 
atlvantages, in the purity of its air, and the extent of 
its prospect. /I'hc elevation of that part df the island 
of Manhattan, on which New York is built, nowhere 
exceeds 50 feet abov'^e the surface of the water on 
either side; while the elevation of the upper jiart of 
Brookl}Ti exceeds 300-fcet.» In the jsland of .Man¬ 
hattan, there were originally great inequalities',of 
surface, in the elevations of masses of the grey or 
bluish granjtte, of which that island is chiefly com¬ 
posed, and intervening depressions between them, such 
as are still to be seen indeed in those parts of the 
island beyond the present city, and which ai*c not yni 
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built upon. But in the laying out the streets and 
squares of the present.^town, these inequalities were 
all levelled ; so that theio are few cities in the world. 


at all approaching to New York in size, that have so 
few elevations or depressions as it exhibits throughout 


its whole extent. 


. Brooklyn, therefore, being generally elevated far 
above the city of New York, enjoys a much purer 
atmosphere, and is esteemed particularly agreeable as 
a summer residence, from its coolness; and the 
view o‘f Nev; York^ as you look down upon it from 
the heights of Brooklyn, is ?s fine a prospect as the 
eye can dwell upon. The houses in Brooklyn arc on 
the same general plan as those of New York. They 
are, however, less ostentatious in their decorations; 
and more of them are built of wood. The great 
bulk of the inhabitants of Brooklyn arp the families 
of persons who have business-establishments in New 
York, as merchants, traders, and store-keepers ; but 
who reside on fliis side the water, for economy and 
quiet; and, certainly, the contrast between the sere¬ 
nity and tranquillity of Washington-street in Brook¬ 
lyn, and the noise and I’attlc of Bro^idway in New 
York, is striking to a strangci, and must be grateful 
and refreshing to persons eng}.gcd in business, when 
they cross over the river, to reliim home after the 
heat and the bustle of a busy summer’s day. 

^ .“BrUiklyn has an excellent Lj'ceum. to which is 
attjiched a spacious tuid elegant theatre, for lectures; 
siqwrior in size and general arrangement to either 
the Stuyvesant Institution, or Clinton Hall, in New 
York. In this theatre I delivered my two courses 
of lectures on Eg>’pt and Palestine, twelve in’inumber; 
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and they were attended »by audiences of about GOO 
persons every evening ‘The c^rches are numerous, 
and well, attended; and a •'perfect solitude reigns 
throughout the streets in Brooklyn during the hours 
of di^ne service, every place of* worship being 
filled. It is pleasing to witness, at the close of the 
services on the Sabbath, the crowds of young and old, 
all neatly and comfortably dressed, that issue from 
*evSry street, and tl|^ong ewsry avenue of Hie town. 

The state of society in Brooklyn, as contrasted 
wifh that of New York, is like that a ^iiall 
country-town in Englaml, goniparod with London. 

It is more domestic, more simple, more hearty, 
social, frank, and liospitablc. .Some of the jih^a- 
s:mtcst evenings we passed were in the family circles 
of Brooklyn; ,and we found them as wcll-inforined 
and intellcetuid, as they were generous, friendly, and 
agreeable. * 

Staten Island is another pleasant spot in the 
environs of New York. Being situated at the 
Narrows, as the entrance 4o the hai'bour is called, 
and near the open sea, it is a favourite spot for 
h(?alth and recreation. The three Seamei/s Institu- 
tions, already described, arc here; and a watcring- 
pliU!C, called New Brighton, has recently been built 
on Staten Island, where an excellent hptcl, cAlUid 
the Colonnade,' is much froipicntcd in the summer 
months. Some quarries of psbestos arc workisl qp 
Staten Island, and their produce is brought up to 
New York foy»manufacturc and sale. 

Jersey City, which is opposite fo New York, on 
the west, as Brookljm is on the east-j—the former 
having thd Hudson .river flowing between- it ;in<l - 
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New York, and the latter, having the East river 
running between it^^^and the city—^is also in the 
environs; but it is no\> much frequented, except for 
business, and in the route to various places in the 
state of New Jersey. It is chiefly occupied with 
trade,‘{uid is a busy and thriviug city. 

Hoboken is another, and a very favourite spot, a 
litile further up the Hudson river, to the north; but 
my engagements were so incessant in New York, that 
1 had not an opportunity of seeing its beauties, which 
are,'1iowcv/^r, very highly spokdn of. 

From New York to^alL these places, there are 
steam ferry-boats going every hour of the day, and 



these' are as comfortabk as bridges, for persons in 
carriages need not ‘alight, but may drive into the 
boat, and remain there undisturbed to'the end of the 
passage, and then drive on shore again j while pas¬ 
sengers not riding or driving, are accommodated with 
—pleasant cabins and warm and comfortable fires. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


no I 

On the last day of rdy stay in New York, 1 had 
hoped to have enjoyed an en^^Ve day of rest pre¬ 
paratory to our journey south', especially as we had 
in the preceding week, taken* leave of all our very 
immeivus personal friends. But fny repose was 
broken in, upon by a pressing invitation Vhich 
1 could not resist. I had been invited by letter, to 
,attj3nd the public exhibition and examination of the 
pupils at one of tie common schools. No. 15, in 
Tvyenty-seventh Street; and had already .expressed 
iny inability to attend, from the nesy approach oT our 
departure, and the necessity of completing many 
.arrangements for which the time would be required. 
The dircctois, however, to overrule this olyection, 
deputed some of their body, heade(\ by the* mayor of 
New York, ftCr. Aaron Clark, who came himself 
with a carriage for our conveyance, and I was thus 
compelled to accompany him to the exhibition at 
7 o’clock, and remain there till 10, though having 
a hmidred things to do, mid to start with my family 
at 6 the next morning for Philadelphia. 

I wjis amply rewarded, however for m^ attend¬ 
ance. The school-room was spacious, airy, and well 
arranged in every respect. The boys and girls, 
in separate classes, ,wete well dressed, and in the 
best possible order; and while these occupied'^the 
upper end of the room, and c.ame on. the platform 
for examination in detachments, the examincim 
occupied an elevation at the loWer end of the room; 
and betweoiv * those two extremes, the hotly of the 
school was filled with upwards of 600 of the parents 
of the scholars, with about 300 visitors, relatives, 
and friends. 
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The examination of each ^ass was conducted by 
its respective tcacho assisted occasionally by an 
incidental question frofci some of the visitors on the 
platform, and the pR)ficiepcy of the pupils was 
extraordinary. 'In mathematics, astronomy, history, 
and gSography, their knowledge was surprising, both 
> for^ its, extent and accuracy. In recitation they were 

not so good, though perhaps’this was less perceptible 
to the Amc^rican portion of the auditory than to 
myself, on whose ear the nasal and drawling tones of 
the ordinavy pronunciation of all classes here, fell 
disagi’eeably, and must ■so, I should think, to every 
person recently from England; though a long resi¬ 
dence might perhaps reconcile one to it, as it docs to 
provincialisms at Jiomc. 

What delighted me more, however* than even the 
proficiency of the pupils in the several branches of 
learning in which they were examined, was the 
ilelivery of an address to the Society for Mental and 
Moral Improvement, by one of the senior boys, who 
hiul been its first-elected ptesidont, but who had since 
been succeeded by another in rotation of oflicc. This 
society was composed entirely of tlje pupils of the 
public school. No. 15, and was first founded by them, 
as their own voluntary aet,®oij the lyth of May, 
1836, with a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
three directors, ah- elected annually by the mcm- 
Iwrs themselves. A copy of the constitution of this 
young society of moral and mental reformers was 
presented to me at the school, and fi*Qm it I trans¬ 
scribe some few of its articles. 

1. become a member of this society, the 8ehol,ar must sign 

"this constitution, and thci-cby )»ledge himself to avoid the following 
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vices, vi?!. —1st. Profane swearfcg; 2d. Falsehood; 3d. Fighting 
and quarrelling; 4th. Dishonesty, gambl;:fg, and theft; 5 th. Uuguu- 
tlemanly conduct at all times and pla^s. 

“ 2. The practice of smoking or oi,imng tobacco in any of the 
being in itself uagentlemanlike, and 
mbits of intemperance, is fofbiddeu 
by the pledge involved in joining tliis society. 

“ 3. The amusement of playing at marbles being at besi'a filthy 
mcf it is important tc^ consider whether it has yot also more 
important evil consequcifbcs. It frequently leads to fighting and 
quufreUing, and is moreover a low species of gamblit^g, which, in 
time, may lead to gjirabling of a more scrious^kind. sit is therefore 
forbidden by the pledge of this ^ociqty. 

“ 4. No scholar shall become a member of this society who is 
irregular in his attendance :A school, who is frequently deficient in 
his school-exercises, or who appears indift’erent to his moraFrespecta- 
bility or mental improvement. 

“ 5. The election of the president and other officers is re¬ 
stricted to a choice from the highest classes of the pupilsj and 
tins choice must be approved by the teacher, before it can become 
valid. 

“ 6. The board of directors have alone power to expel or suspend 
members for misconduct. 

“ 7. No member shall be capable of holding any office within 
two months after having been found by the boart? of directors 
guilty of any offence against the rules of the society. Any officer 
so convicted shall immediate’y be degraded from his office, and a 
successor shall be appointed by the board of directoi^ to supply his 
place until the next, regular election. ’ 

“ 8. A faithful report of the proceedings of tiie Socie^, and a 
register of the conduct and proficiency of its members, kept by 
the secretary, shall be presented to the patrons, at every visit 
which they shalltmake at the school. ^ 

» 

“9. The scholars, whose names arc signed hereto, agree to 
support this ^constitution, and to conform to all the pledges herein 
contained, and gen^;^!}^ to exert all their moral influence to * 


common ^odes of indulgence, 
moreover tending to produce ] 
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improve the intellectual character of each other, and to elevate that 
of the school.” i 

The names of about fifty pupils were signed to 
this document, and, 'from inquiry made in several 
quarters, I ascertained that during the tw5 years 
that fliis Society had been established, it had been 
prpditctive of the best effects, having never interfered 
with the studies of the boys, while it stimulated 
them to incBsascd exertions for superiority of charac¬ 
ter as well as attainments; in this sense it had 
been prodnetive. of a double good; and had received 
the approbation of the teachers and parents, as well 
as that of the boys themselves. ’ 

The, meeting lasted till near midnight; yet it 
continued" to be animated and orderly to the end. I 
had always felt a deep interest in the Success of every 
plan for spreading the blessings of Education more 
extensively among all ranks of society; from a con¬ 
viction that to ignorance, the greatest proportion of 
vice and misery existing in the world is to be attri¬ 
buted; and that the most effectual means of lessening 
the amount of both, is to increase the extent of 
education, and add virtue to intelligence, so as to 
incorporate morals with instruction, by precept and by 
example. But my intercourse with American schools 
andj American patrons of education had greatly 
strengthened this feeling”; and accordingly, overpress- 
etl as d already felt myself to be with occupation, I 
could not refrain from acceding to the solicitation of 
the friends of education here, that I should write for 
them a series of articles “ On the principles, means, 
and end of Education,” and thus assist towards the 
; support of'the most important onjefeit that can engage 
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the thoughts, the pen,. or the ^ongue of man, the 
proper cultivation of those faculties with which the 
great Author of our being hl^ created and endowed 
us, so as to make the exercise* of them rcdoimd most 
to his ^honour, to our own enjoyment, and to the 
general happiness of our fellow-creatureS.* 

On our return home from the school, lato aa it 
j\'as, we found nearjy the whole family of^ our fellow- 
hoarders waiting fo receiVc us, and hid us fare¬ 
well before, they retired to rest, as we •purposed 
leaving before daylight in the morning hf the steam¬ 
boat for Philadelphia. Thfe mark of attention and 
respect was extremely fateful to our feelings ; and, 
indeed, we found * ourselves, after a four months’ 
residence 9 .t New York, much more at home and in • 
the bosom of friends than we had thought possible in 
a strange land! There were many, however, in, this 
circle, with whom we sjTnpathized so cordially in 
sentiment and feeling, that it was impossible not to 
experience deep regret at^ parting with them ; and 
even with those in whose opinions we did not always 
coincide, there was so friendly an understai^ding, and 
so much good nature and forbearance, that we found 
it a hard matter to say “ Adieu.” 

» 

_ * • 

* These essays will probably form the subject .<of a separate 
volume. * 
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Voyager from New York to Amboy, by steam-boat—Journey from 
Amboy to C.amdeii, by rail-roa<I—Crossing the Delaware in ice¬ 
boat to Philiulelpbia—Visit to the Penns vlv.mian convention, then’ 
sitting—Nat&e, object, and proceedings of conventions—Teni- 
pcmnee festival at tfie Arch Street theatre, given as a public jvel- 
come to mjuelf au<l family—Preparations and arrangements for 
this entertainment—Opinions of the pi-ess on the temperance fes¬ 
tival—Departure from Philadelphia, by rail-road, for Baltimore 
—Halt at Wilmington — Deputation headed by Judge Hall- 
Passing from the free into the slave Otatos—Arrival at Baltimore 
—Teiiipcrance meeting dicre—Journey by rail-ioad to Wash¬ 
ington. ' o 

Eari.y on the morning of Wednesday, the 21st of 
February, we left New York for Philadelphia. The 
air was intensely cold, the thermometer being 8" be¬ 
low zero ; and the East River was filled with float¬ 
ing iec, while many of the larger vessels and smaller 
craft at ^hc wharves, were completely imbedded in 
thick masses of it. The steam-boat in which we 
started, was large and commodious— the passengers 
numerous, .but not inconveniently so j and we break¬ 
fasted in the large cabin below, more satisfactorily 
than’ we had done for many days past on shore. 

Ouf passage down the harbour was very interest¬ 
ing ; and as the rising sun lighted up the spires and 
public buildings. of New York, and''the forest of 
masts that fringed the shores of the island on either 
side, be^n td display their numerous flags, the pic¬ 
ture’ became as lively and interesting as it was at our 
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first approach to the cil;y, in October last. A four 
months’ residence had made us acquainted, however, 
w\f;h so many agreeable, intettgent, and benevolent 
individuals, with whom intiftiacy had grown into 
fricndaliip, that wo found our parting look upon the 
scene of so .much sympathy and pleasure, loss joyous 
than our first view of it—and we left behind as sin¬ 
cere and fervent wishes {or the peace an(J prosperity 
of their city. • * • 

'JThe ice ivas so thick and impassable iiiHhe inner 
channel to Amboy, that we were obligeA to go by 
the outer channel, nearbr the sea; and, sweeping 
round the shore of Staton Island, wo rca(di(Ml tin; 
landing ])la<;e of Soufti Amboy about ten oJt;lock ; 
the ice being so thick as to make k difficult to ap¬ 
proach near enough to the wharves for landing. 

Hero we found the commencement of the vail- 
road to Philadelphia j and embarking in the cars 
provided for that purpose, we set fovward on our 
journey. These cars arc not so comfortable in their 
arrangements as the carriEiges on our English rail¬ 
roads. They arc very long omnibuses, sqfficicntly 
broad to admit «a passage up the middle, on each 
side of which is a range of seats going sicross the 
breadth, each capable.of accommpdating two persqns, 
who sit with their faces towards the engin'6, and not 
facing each other, as in bmnlbuses genesrally. 'fhe 
«-ar in which we sat had twenty such cross-seats on 
each side the central passage, and therefore con¬ 
tained eighty jdssengers. In the centre of tlyj car 
was a stove, well supplied with fuel, which warmed 
the whole interior, and rendered the ‘ atmosphere 
agreeable. 

. VOL. 1. 
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The rate at whic|i we travelled was about sixteen 
miles an hour; the road was good, bid the scenery 
was verj' monotonous and uninteresting ; being 
mostly uncultivated land, covered with small trees 
and brushwood; and the few villages through 
which we passed, were neither picturesque nor hcau- 
■ tiful. . The dreary season of winter wnuld account 
for much of this, it is true ; but even in summer, the 
route must Vo regarded as monotonous. 

j\bout. two o’clock we reached the sijiall towp of 
Camden, i&i thp Delaware, nearly opposite the city 
of Philadelphia, and embarking there in a steam¬ 
boat of a peculiar construction, with iron-'stem and 
keel, €jp,lled an ice-boat, we literally cut our way 
through the solid masses of ice in some places, and 
broken pieces in others, some of them from twelve to 
fifteen inches thick, and, safely reaching the other 
side of the river, we landed at Philadelphia before 
three. Apartments were provided for us at the 
United States hotel, where we were met by a large 
party of friends, to wclcoine our arrival in the <^ty, 
and to ofier their services during our stay. 

On the following momin O’, Feh..,22, I was taken 
to the State Convention, then sitting in Philadelphia, 
at the close of a very long' session, and I was much 
gratified by the sight. Conventions in America are 
public assemblies of the delegates of the whole peo- 
jAe, called together for the express pvrpose of consi¬ 
dering some great question of publie interest. Such 
a one as this occurs but rarely, and jit was there¬ 
fore regarded with the greater interest, and clothed 
with the greater importance. No Convention for the 
revision of the constitution had sat in Philadelphia 
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since the signing of tHe Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence; and jiothing but what was considered an 
urgent and general desire, Mvould have led to the 
organizing such an assembly at all. The present 
Convention was called to consider Ihe propriety of 
revising the constitution of Pennsylvania; and the 
majority of the inhabitants of the State being in favgur ‘ 
of some revision, the Cofivention was a popular mea- 
kirc. The general government of tho country has 
nothing to do with its formation. It originatesjvith, 
am! is conducted wholly b)’, the pcgple of the State, 
who, through its machmery, exercise this revising 
power. The delegates arc elected by the inhabitants 
of each county, wbp stsnd a number proportipned to 
their respective population. The,delegates chosen 
arc generally ^thc most intelligent and influential 
men of the district from whence they come. 'JJhcy 
are anned with full powers of deliberation and deci¬ 
sion, and their expenses arc paid out of the State or 
county funds. On assembling, they elect their own 
president, fix their own order of proceedings and 
times of sitting, and every disputed positiijn is set¬ 
tled by the votea,of the majority. 

This Convention had been sitting'for several 
months, from day tadaf, though its only busirjess 
was to examine the constitution of Pennsj4vania,,de- 
batc each provision of it in'detail, propose and’dis¬ 
cuss amendments, and come io conclusions hf votes 
on the propositions made. This was the last day of 
its sitting, and' its proceeding^ were very animated, 
yet at the sante time dignified and orderly in a high 
degree. The room in which they sat 'was the Mu¬ 
sical Fundllall, oocupying an area of about the same 



but at least twice thh breadth, of the liritisi, 
House of Commons (that which has Ijecn used »s 
such since the old housl was burnt); an area, ea^)a- 
hle of seating comfortably a thousand persons. I'hitj 
room was neatly fitted up for the business „of‘ tlie 
Convention, by an elevated station for the l*rc.si- 
♦deijit, Y^ho could overlook and commamf the whole 
chamber, b^ a competent nilmber of desks, and ap¬ 
propriate sea4.s for the members^ aiid a g;al\ery and’ 
eoiTidors for visitors and strangers. Several gentle¬ 
men spoke"on yaadous junendments then before the 
Convention, and did so always with much good sense 
and often with great ability. There was a cpiiet 
earnestness about the whole phoceedings, which was 
calculated* to make the most favourable impression 
on a stranger; and in the Hall itself, the costume of 
the grave and elderly members, the tables and papers, 
and the object of the assembly, strikingly resembled 
the celebrated picture of “ The Declaration of 
Independence,” the great historical record of the 
political birth of the United States. Towards the 
close of the day, the revised constitution was signed 
by all the delegates present, the will of the majority 
being the law binding on all; and in this altered 
state, it would have to be submitted to the people at 
large, whore votes would be tiiken upon it at a future 
period ; when, if the majority approved of the amend- 
nsents ■miule, it would become the hw/ful constitution 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and, as such,would be 
recognized by all the other States of the Union. 

By ‘ such a proceeding as this, the sovereignty of 
the people is’ not mei*ely acknowledged as a consti¬ 
tutional pifinciple, but this principle is cai*ried out so 
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fully ill practice, that hy this fiovcreignty alone it is 
(lotern lined‘what shall and what shall not be the con¬ 
stitution itself. Yet, so fai'from turbulence and dis¬ 
order being, as some would {>r -ten^, the unavoidable 
result of purely democratic assemblies, I mijy state, 
that I newr saw any pi-occcdings more grave, moi-e 
solemn, dr more dignified than the last day’s sitting 
of the Convention, of Philadelphia. * 

The contrast lyliich this certainty aftd definiteness 
ofi constitutions in America offers, to tin? vagueness 
of every thing connected with Mie constitution in 
I’higland, is strikingly* iif favour of the former. 
Having‘no written constitution for our guide, like 
11 lose States of tl»e Union, there is nothing fixed or 
tangible fpr us to refer to; and accfirdingly evciy man* 
makes of ouf unwritten and imdcfinod constitution 
whatever he’pleases. Hence it happens, tlxit in 
almost cveiy great change proposed in our laws, one 
party contends that the change is ujK^onstitutional, 
while the other as warm]y insists that it is in per¬ 
fect harmony with constitutional principles. Twenty 
times at least, within the last tvventyt years, i>- 
has been solemnly asserted, that if certain acts of 
jiarliament were passed into laws, they would be thiv 
grossest violations of the British constitution, which, 
after such laws, would indeed be utterly*annihilated 
and gone! Yet though suc^ acts have* become .laws, 
our often-destroyed constitiltion still survives them 
all. In the same manner, when changes arc proposed, 
in the natur(|of a revision of this constitution, as far 
as one can understand it, the whig and conscrvativi; 
Icgislatorsj, as guardians of this “glorious uyccrtainfcy,” 
unite their voices‘^gainst all “ organic change,” and 
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indulge in predictions, that if once the principle 
be admitted, that organic changes are either desir¬ 
able or practicable, a revolution is begun, and 
anarchy and destruction must inevitably follow! 
To all, this, • the most complete answer is, the'tran- 
(j[uil history of an American convention, called by 
the Tropic, conducted by the people, its proceedings 
ratified by *he people, its avowed and sanctioned 
object being fo clfect organic changes in the consti¬ 
tution, not such as the rust of ages, and the accumu¬ 
lated errors of centuries, may have occasioned, as 
with us, but such as the’experience of a few years 
only may have shown to be necessary j and all this 
carried on, from its opening to its close, without a 
tenth part of'the excitement or disorder which occurs 
in some single nights in the organic-cliange-resisting 
House of Commons of England. 

In the evening wo attended a very splendid enter¬ 
tainment, called a Temperance Festival, got up in 
honour of my arrival in Philadelphia, and intended 
to give me a public welcome in America. I pass 
over the flattering correspondence, resolutions, and 
invitations Avhich preceded this meeting. But I see 
T.'i reason why some account should not be given of 
the festival itselfi which, though avowedly held to do 
honcjur to myself, and thus to rccogi;ize and reward 
my^ labours in the cause of Temperanfte Reform, was 
also intended to effect 'the double object, of advo¬ 
cating its great principles, and giving a public 
to the .world, that it is really practicaoVj to entertain 
a large assembly, not merely agreeably, but in a 
mci’ry, joyous, and convivial manner, without the 
least use of stimulating drinks—a fact which many 
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had ileclared to he imp’ossible,,and which few would 
believe without such a demonstration as this. 

To combine ample accommodation with elofrance, 
the Arch Street thcati’c w'as taken for this occasion. 
The ^tage was thrown open, and tastefully decorated 
on all si(les; tlie pit was boarded over on *a level 
with the stage; and the boxes and galleries 
hift in their usual condition. An excellent hand 
of music was in attendance; ample rafreshnients, of 
great elegp,nce a^ variety, were provided j and every 
pi’cparation was made for lui imposing as well as 
agreeable fele. llefore we arrived indeed, the popu¬ 
larity of'the entertainment had reached so high, that 
tliough the price, of admission was a dollar ciuii, 
‘2000 tickets were freely sold, ayd on tlic last day* 
the tickets went up to a premium of ten dollars 
each, and cv«i at that price none at last could he 
obtained, so that many hundreds were excluded for 
want of room. Of the meeting itscll^ as 1 was the 
jiromiuent object of it, and principal speaker of the 
evening, I shall not give a dcseription, but I will 
transfer from the columns of the three Icai^ling papers 
of Philadelphia, the opinions entertained by their 
conductors, whose partialities would have no pro¬ 
bable bias in our Jav8ur. 'Hie following is_^rom 
the United States Gazette, of Ifobruary i23d. 

“ The demonstration in favour <jf the cause of Temp(»rarice.-last 
evening, was far more extensive and imposing than its most san- 
giiine friends hac^ ventured to anticipate. The whole extent of 
the theatre in I Arch Street, wliere the festival was^lield, was 
crowded in every part. The pit, floored over, as on the occasion of 
tlie firemen’s ball, was thronged with a dense* mass, filling, the 
entire arealietween Ac sdress circle, and extending Back to tl«^ 
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extreme extent of the stage, which was tastefully adorned with 
appropriate scenery. The'boxes were also crowded in every direc¬ 
tion ; and it is estimated that tlierc were not less than two tliousand 
persons assembled within the walls of the building. » 

“ The exercises of the evening were commenced with music, fixuu 
a superior band ; after which prayer was made by the Rrv. Mr. 
Chmnbei's. Then followed the reading of letters from different 
(distinguished individuals, who, tliough ardent friends of the cause, 
xverc unable to grace it with their presence upon this interesting 
occasion. Wheft these were completed, Mr. iiuckingham, an d.4- 
niembcr of the Bntish parliament, and the |feat advocate of tom- 
porancc»;'rincIplcs, was introduced to the audience, ^y whom die 
was received witli the .most decided demonstrations ofahcai'ty and 
eoi’dial welcome. • * 

“ Mr. Buckingham addressed the audience in a strain of sur¬ 
passing eloquence, such as we have rarely heard equalltsd, for nearly 
two hours, and was listened to throughout with the most flattering 
attention. He dwelt with much emphasis on tlie importance of 
tempcjrancc in promoting the prosperity and happiness of mankind ; 
adveriiug to the crime and misery, the beggaicd victims and mined 
I'amllies, residting from iritcmjicrance; and bringing forward, in 
tlic course ofhis luldi’css, an immonsc amount and variety of statis¬ 
tical evidence, going to furnish strong, if not conclusive data, on 
which to form some estimate of tlio loss sustained by the fires, ship¬ 
wrecks, and other casualties, originating in the use of intoxicating 
li(|uovs. V 


“ Jlr. Ihwkingham mentioned, in support of “this portion of his 
..■'ygument, that while ofticiatiiig as chairman of a committee ap¬ 
point.^ by the House of Commons in England, to make investiga¬ 
tions on tills ^ibicct, he had estimated tlic loss positively sus¬ 
tained by the jieople of Great Britain at oiie-sixVli part of its entire 
proijf’etivc industry, wbieh one-sixth portion w luld amount to 
.'>0,()00,00t) poimds sterling, or SoO,000,000 of dollars. But the 
loss in time, health, and in other <»iuscs not enumerated, but pro¬ 
ceeding and arising diiy'ctly fnim intemperance, w)uld swell this 
amount to a much more enormous extent. In conclusion, he ad¬ 
verted in pointed terms to the exceedingly beneficial clfects of tem¬ 
perance, .xpCahJng, he said, from his own r.etual cxpcric'ncc tmd (li“ 
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ami'Ic testimony of his friends, 'llis idlusions to WashingUni, upon 
wiiose birthday this great festival was held, was Hiceived with the 
most deafening suid enthusiastic applause. 

'< A number of resolutions were “^offered in tlic course of the 
evening, supported in able addresses fibm several gentlemen, among 
whom v»e noticed Edward C. Delavan, Esq. of New York, and 
('hristian Keener, Esq. of Baltimore. Other resolutions and addresses 
were deliver^ by several of oui- own townsmen, which the lateness of, 
the hour to which the exercisea extended, prevents our malting any 
^)ar<lcidar mention of. • A viiricfy of music wiA interspersed 
throughout the evcningnwnd the ladies were served with refresh- 
nieiJts, of which the supjdy w’as abundant. Altogutlufl*, tljjj great 
festival was one which the fricTuls of Temperance wiU have reason 
to eongmtulate themselves upoit.” • 

• 

This was the tesifinSony borne to the char^tcr of 
the meeting, on the morning after it nvas held. , 
It was apprehended, however, that, on the succeed¬ 
ing day, something of a different nature might appear; 
for here, as everywhere else, large interests arc at 
war with the Temperance reformation; and all who 
make, or sell, or consume intoxicating drinks, may 
he looked upon as the natural enemies of Temperance 
Societies; and their influence over the press, might, 
wc thought, be sufficient to enlist at least one paper 
in their cause. But no champion appeared for them. 
On the following day, February 24th, this was ykife 
editorial article of the Pennsylvanian. 

“ The Temperance Festival at the Arch Street theatre, on Thuraday 
evening, was truly a brilliant affair, and we shoidd think must have 
far exceeded even jhe expectations of those who were most active in 
getting up an ci tertaiiiinent in every respect so novel, ^t loa.st 
we can say for oilr own part, that- on entering, we were much sur¬ 
prised at observing the appearance presented by the theati-c, which 
was never before graced 1^’ the presence of so large ad audicnee. ■ 
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Not only were the first and second’rows of boxes completely filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, but the numerous benches upon tlie ex¬ 
tensive area obtained by flooring over the pit and the stage, were 
likewise literally crowded, from the front to the back of the hoase, 
and many were obliged to content themselves with the standing- 
room of the avenues left for entering and retiring. The eoncourse 
of ladies was very great; and altogctlier, independent of the pur- 
•[(osg of the assemblage, it was well worth the visit to see the unu¬ 
sual and clcgiuit aspect offered by tla; theatre on the occasion. 

“ The ofiiceis of the meeting occupied ai. elevated stand under tin? 
proscenium, from which position Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated 
lecturer/ .addressed the comp,any. He spoke upwards of two heur.<!, 
and it has r.arely been'" our fortune to hear an address which gave 
more satisfaction, or more completely rivetted tlie attention. As a 
speaker, he possesses remarkable case, fluency, and readiness, com¬ 
bined with a graceful, unatrected manVicr, which invests his .sub¬ 
ject with addHioual interest, and immediately enlists the feelings 
of the hearer: His address was characterized by great variety. 
The occasional statistical detail, was relieved by the fervent appeal 
.and the jiertiuent anecdote, and again the speaker would indulge 
in a humorous delineation of the difficulties which beset bis path, 
especially in the British House of Commons, when setting forth as 
a pioneer in the c.ause of total abstinence. The sketches of scenes 
of this nature were dashed off with a vividness .and a graphic force, 
and at the same time with a freedom from all appearance of strain¬ 
ing at effect, which rendered them truly delightful, and elicited, iis 
indeed the speech did throughout, tne most ehthusiastic applause, 
ijt. is a diflicidt matter to fix the attention of a large and mixed 
auirt .'lice for*any length of time, especially when, as in a theatre, 
their jestlcssuCes does, not subject them to observation ; and it must 
have been truly gratifying to Mr. Dackingham to sec his perfect 
suajesi 1.1 this respect. The only feeling aim ng Ids hearers, when 
he had concluded, was that of regret that his remarks were not 
e.xtended to a greater length. With such advocates, tlie cause he 
hiis espoused cannot fall in making rapid progres 

“ At the conclusion of Mr. Buckingh^’s spi'ech, refreshments 
weKO served from the long table, which extended the whole length 
of the tlieatre, and at intervals afterwtirds, icc-crcains, &c., con- 
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tiiiued to be handed round. Several othqr speeches were likewise 
delivered, whieh„however, coming so late in the evening, might 
have been curtailed with advantagc,^espccially in those instiiiices 
wliore the zeal of the speaker was his only title to attention. 

“ It was about eleven o’clock when the Festival was brought to a 
emichisiofi, the adjournment being preceded by a few wonjp fnuii 
Mr. Buckingham; and all who were present seemed to leave the 
house highly gratified with the occurrences of the evening. ^Ir.' 
Buekingliam, at least, has cvdly reason to felicitate himself upon 
the effect of his first public a|)pcarance among *1110 Philadel- 
pliians.” 

A third paper, the Pennsylvania Ilnifakf, contained 
a still longer article thaif ally of its contemporaries. 
The follotving, which is hut a small portion of the 
whole, will show tlic concurrent opinions of the Phi¬ 
ladelphia p^ess. • * 

• 

“ The Teinperauco Festival at the Arch Street theatre, on Thurs¬ 
day evening last, must liave surpassed the expectations, cvfti of 
the most sanguine friends of the cause. jNever did the theatre 
present a more imposing, more brilliant, or rnyre gratifying ap¬ 
pearance. The pit, which had been floored over, was completely 
oeenpied by the vast assemblage. Tlie boxes were also thronged, 
and the tout emenMe was calculated to send a thrill of delight 
to every bosom, and^re-auiinate the energies of every friend of the 
cause. It is estimated that not less than 2000 persons could have 
been present. Among these, citizens of every class and condition, 
of life, and a large proporlion of the fairer and gentler sex,,i^iu, 
by their presence, gave an additional charm, an<? lent a snore 
refined sanction to the scene.’ The dross circle "was partic&karly 
brilliant. Ilciul-dresses of the most, tasteful character, gafe ’ effect 
to youth and beauty of no common hiould, while mother and 
daughter, father and sou, sat beside each other, all apparently gra¬ 
tified, and decpl}|intcrcsted in the progress'of the cxcrciues. As 
early as seven o’clock in the evening, the whole company had 
assembled; ajid while order, decorum, and propriety reigned through¬ 
out, no spectator coul(rjiavc gazed coldly upon the animated sc^ue, * 
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or have reflected witli pthcr thaii benevolent feelings, upon the 
tilevated objects of that festival. 

“ Mr. Buckingham conclvtded his most eloquent, diversified, 
powerful, and convincing address, by expressing in warm 'Vuid 
alfcetionate terms, his grateful and heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the high honour which had been confcrretl upon him in this ‘ City 
of Brotherly Love.’ Mr. B. sat down amidst the w.'umcst deinon- 
«• strqtions of applause. 

“ The company were then addressed by Mr. E. C. Dclevan, of 
New York, Mr. C. Keener, of Baltimore, Matthew Carey, Elsql, of 
Pliiladelphia, the Rev. Mr. Chambers, and the Rev. Mr. Hunt. 
Their'aemiirks were characteristic and appropriate,'and freqndntly 
olujited the liveliest acclamations. The Festival throughout ciuinot 
but Imj considered as one of 'tho most gratifying expositions of 
piddic sentiment, and one in which every philanthropist must feel 
no ordinary degree of interest.” 

. Wc remained over the next day at Philadelphia, 
to rest after our labours, and to sec the very numer¬ 
ous friends who called to pay us visits of respect. 
We saw but little of the city now, how^cver, as it was 
our intention to return here, and pass the month of 
May. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 24-th, we set out 
on our jpurney to Baltimore j and, being taken by 
four-horse omnibuses to tho station of the rail-road, 
about three miles out of Philadelphia, wc there got 
ih;.Q large, cars, similar to th.oso in which we came 
fronj Ambey, and proceeded at about the same rate, 
of fifteen or sixteen miles per hour, on our way. 

'The country was still covered wil a snow, and still 
presented the same dreary and monotonous aspect of 
uncultivated soil, and small brushwood surface. 
When we arrived opposite to Wilminj^ton, a pretty 
large town, of from eight to ten thousand inhabitants, 
a doputftti()n came out to meet ,mc, headed by the 
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venerable Judge Hall, to'intreat^ that, on my return 
from the Sou^h, I would pass an evening with them, 
and devote it to a temperaneg meeting; which I reji- 
dily promised to do, if practicable. 

Kroip hence we proceeded on our* way, and soon 
after passed over the boundary-line between thC free 
and the slaVe states, passing out of the last of tho 
former, Pennsylvania, and entering the first of the 
fiitfer, in going south, Delaware. Froiv'thencc we 
soon after entered Maryland j and in botl^ of these 
it seemed to all our party that wejcould*perceive a 
marked difference, in the wretchedness of tho huts 
or dwellings, the bad state of the fences, and the 
sbivenly and noglectcd'appearance of the whole eoun- 
l,ry, from the free states, through which w« liad ap¬ 
proached tile slave-holding territory. 

After crossing several streams, by long, low bridges, 
and one by a magnificent floating-house propelled 
l)y steam, w'c entered Baltimore about half-past two ; 
having thus performed the journey fi'bm New York 
to Philadelphia, a distanefc of ninety-six miles, in 
seven hours; and fi’om Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
about the same distance, in six hours and a half, at 
the very low rates of three dollars each for the first 
journey, and four dollars •each for the second. , ' 

At Baltimore we were met by a party^of gerftle- 
men, who had pfepared apartments for ojxr receptum, 
and provided a handsome 4i*incr for our rofresli- 
ment. After partaking this with them, and enjoying 
some rest, we attended a temperance meeting in the 
Methodist chi|pcl, where, after an opening pntj'er by 
the Methodist bishop (for these were Episcopal Me¬ 
thodists,) and a sjjeech from the Rev. Robert Bnih- 
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kciiridgo, of Baltimore, I was occupied for about two 
hours in addressing the auditory on the temperance 
question, and advocatip" the principles of total absti¬ 
nence from all that can intoxicate, as the only basis 
on which any great reform can be effected among 
the iliasscs of the people generally. 

We remained at Baltimore during the Sunday, 
attending the Methodist chapel in the morning, and 
the Episc(/p^l church in the aftci&ioon; and the con¬ 
trast between the worship in these was very striking 
indedd. In the former, all was simplicity, earnest¬ 
ness, and warmth of deyotion j in the latter, all was 
ostentatious, cold, formal, and unimpressive. Yet 
the Episcopal church was attended by a large con¬ 
gregation, of gay and fashionable visitors; while in 
the Methodist church, the poor and the humble 
formed the majority of the worshippers. Each were, 
no doubt, suited according to their tastes; for while 
in the Methodist service there was everything adapted 
to give consolation to the truly devout; in the 
Episcopal, there was nothing that could offend the 
most fastidious tiistc, or disturb the self-complacence 
of those who needed only a pastime, without much 
thought or feeling, and who found what they sought. 

^On Monday, Feb. 26, we left Baltimore for Wash¬ 
ington, by ,|ho rail-road, starting at nine o’clock; and 
aft^ traversing as dreary and uninteresting a tract 
of/Country, as that over^ which we ha 1 passed on the 
two preceding journeys, we reached Washington, a 
distance of thirty-six -miles, in three hours, arriving 
there about twelve o’clock. jj, 

It may be remarked, as a striking proof of the 
, prevalence of fires in all the great,cities of this coun- 
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try, that on the morning'of our leaving New York, 
there was a very large fire; on the first night of our 
sleeping in Philadelphia, there was also a groat fire ; 
on*the night of our arrival in Paltimore, there was a 
fire that consumed several houses within a few doors 
of the inn where wo slept; and on the day of our 
reaching Washington, there was also a great fire., 
Suiih a succession of fines as these could hartlly*bc 
foufid to he in the ttack of .a traveller ip «ny part of 
the world except this ; at least, I rememher nothing 
like it in alf my travels in other countries^ 
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Stajf alj Washington—Funeral of a member of congress, who 
luul been shot In a duel—Visit to the house of representatives 
—Funeral service—Impressiveness of ^le scene—Elfcet on' the^ 
auditors—Pu()lication of an Address to both houses, on duelling 
—State temperance meeting of memhers of congress—Speech 
in tll8 hall f:f representatives—Vote of thanks, and resolution to 
publish the same—Commencement of lectures in Washington 
—Letter on the subject of ^lavc abolition—^Advprtiscd rewards 
for ninawajr staves—Offer of purchase by slave-derders—Preju¬ 
dice of native Americans against foreigners—Illustration of tins 
ill an editor at Washington—Visit to the first drawing-room of 
the presidbnt—Description and character of that entertainmctit 
—.\11 classes, without distinction, freely admitted—Remarkable 
order and decorum of so mixed an asscmblo^. 

• 

On the day after our reaching Washington, (February 
27 ,) we were ^)resent at a very melancholy and im¬ 
posing ceremony, in the hall of representatives in the 
Capitol, the funeral of one of the members of the 
legislaturfc, who had been shot dead in a duel, by 
a brother member, on the preceding Saturday. 
'Die circumstances of this affair were briefly these : 

Jonathan Cilleyj mcmbei of the house of repre¬ 
sentatives, from the Stahi of„Maino,' had used some 
laiigiuyrc in debate, which gave o,<F<;nce to Colonel 
James Watson Webb, the editor of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer}. on which, Colcsiel Webb came 
on to Washington, and sent a messag(j by his friend 
*Mr. William.Graves, representative from Kentucky, 
dcmandhig to know of Mr. Cilley; whether be had used 
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the words reported to be said by Irim, and, if so, calling 
on him to give satisfaction. Mr. Cilley declined 
acknowledging his accountability to any man out of 
the house, for words spoken \inder the privilege of 
a mcnAer of the legislature in debate; and jiddcd 
also, that he was determined not to get into a con¬ 
troversy -with Colonel Webb. Mr. Graves insistedT 
;)n it, that his was nn insinuation against^the honour 
of his friend, and he deraaridedthat Mr.XUiUey should 
jicknowlcdge Colonel Webb to be a man of honour 
and a gentleman. This Mr. Cilley declined to do, 
saying, he would express nb opinion cither way, as 
to the character of ^olonel Webb, as ho did not 
regard himself as in any degree responsible to him or 
to any othgr man for his conduct aa a member of the 
house. Upon this, Mr. Graves, who had no previous 
quarrel with Mr. Cilley on his own account, thouglit 
it his duty to challenge Mr. Cilley to the field, to wipe 
out the insinuation against the character of Colonel 
Webb. Mr. Cilley at first hesitated, saying ho luid 
the highest respect for Mr. Graves, and should 
regret exceedingly any difference between Aem; but 
he was left no alternative, and unfortunately yielded 
to the demand. They /iccordingly went out, pro¬ 
vided with the weapotis agreed upon, rifles, tod under 
the direction of their respective seconds, ^ere placed 
at eighty yards’ distance. After tKe first ^ot, 
instead of being, withdrawn* by. the seconds, which 
would certainlTj; have been done in Europe, there was 
a deliberation between the parties, -and, after p. pause 
of more than hne hour, it is said, they were made to 
fire a secqnd time, each of course taking deliberate 
aim. Neither of‘"tlie combatants being hurt by the 
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second fire, a second parley. was held, which lasted 
even longer than the former, and at the close of which 
the gentleman who acted as second to Mr. Graves, 
proposed, and the seebnd of'- Mr. Cillcy acceded to 
the proposal, that if neither party were killed or 
. wounded after the third shot, the distance between 
Iho combatants should be shortened. The third 
shot, howo’^cr, produced the death of Mr. Cilley, who, 
receiving his Antagonist’s ball through the body, was 
a lifeless Corpse in five minutes after he fell, leaving 
a wife and feur young children to mourn his loss. 

This duel had excited a great sensation among 
all classes; sind the funeral o/ the deceased being 
fixed te take place this morning, the ceremony to 
commence" in the- house of representatives, the hall 
was filled at a very early hour. We went there with 
a party of friends as early as ten o’clock, and before 
eleven every part of the building was filled—the lower 
part of the hall by members, and persons connected 
with the public establishments; the galleries around 
with ladies and gentlemen, residents of the city, and 
strangers or visitors j and the profound silence that 
everywhere prevailed, produced a solemnity that w^as 
deeply affecting. At twelxp o’clock the chair was 
taken by the Speaker of the bouse, when the corpse 
of the deccUsed was brought in, and deposited on a 
biej^N in front of the Speaker’s chair. The members 
of the Senate then eijter’ed, and took their stations in 
front of the representatives. After .these came the 
judges of the Supreme court, then the heads of depart- 
%ients and secretaries of state, and, l^tly, the Pre¬ 
sident rniti Vice-president of the United States, 
* who were seiited on each side of the coffin, while 
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the chief mourners, consistingof the colleagues and per¬ 
sonal friends of the deceased, stood behind the corpse 
with scarfs, in full costume of mourning. All the 
members of both houses^ and all the public officers, 
wore crape bauds on their left arms, and the great 
majority of the vast assembly were dressed in black. 

The proceedings were opened by an extempora- 
ycoys prayer from the cha])lain of the senate, which 
was solemn and appropriate. After this, followed 
a funei’al address, by the chaplain of the ‘hogse of 
representatives, who, with great fowling, adverted to 
the melancholy siNjetacfe, ^animadverted upon its 
cause, and deprecated, with great Imldncss and force, 
the false sentiment ‘of honour, and the vitiatcil state 
of public opinion, out of which tliis fatal'duel had 
arisen ; and it appeared to me, that so entirely was 
the feeling of 1;hc house, and general auditory,, in 
favour of the Reverend Doctor’s views, that if a pro- 
jiosition could have been submitted at that moment in 
favour of the legal suppression of this cruel practice, 
under any penalties that could bo affixed, it would 
have mot with the unanimous assent of all present. 

About one o’clock, the mournful procession moved 
off from the hall of representatives, to convey the 
unfortunate victim of "this false egde of honcur to J;ho 
silent tomb; and §it this point jof the proceedings there 
was scarcely a dry eye beneath the spdeious dome. 
For myself, I was so deeply iirtpressed with the duty 
of contributing,^by every means, within my power, to 
the cherishing and keeping alive ihe sentimpnt of 
repugnance to duelling which this tragical occurrence 
had awakpned, that, on retiring to’ ipy^ room, 
I addressed notes fo "several of the leading members 
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of both houses, enclosing a copy of an address, which 
I had caused to be presented to the mendxjrs of both 
houses of the British *parlianicnt, during the last 
session of my being a bicmber, entitled “ Reasons for 
legislative interference, to prevent the practice of 
duelling,” preparatory to a bill, whjch I hjvd 
* announced my intention to bring into the House of 
Commons to effect this end, and,which, had cirqjjim- 
stanccs cnaUlcd me to continue 'longer a member of 
that assotnbly, I should have presented to the hause 
for its consideration. 

By some of my friends, to whom this address w'as 
shown, it w'as strongly recommended to publish it at 
once ; but by others it was thought that the intrusion 
of the sentiments of a stranger and a fpreigner at 
such a moment as this, would bo thought an inter¬ 
ference, and bo regarded with jealousy by many. 
These differences were happily compromised, however, 
by my fi-iend Mr. Delevan, of Albany, addressing me 
a letter, asking my permission for him to publish it, 
as tm American citizen, he feeling it his duty to his 
country to call their attention to the subject at this 
particular moment; and I m as of course too happy 
to comply with this request. It was accordingly 
arr»nged/’ that this, address on duelling should bo 
printed in lis many riewspapers of the country as could 
be^nrcvailcd 'upon to insert it, prece ded by the cor¬ 
respondence between Mr. Delevan and myself, to 
account for its re-issue at the presen^moment; and, 
a certain number of copies were agreed to be furnished 
"to each momlier of both Houses of Coi^css, to frank 
onward,to,his constituents, so that by this^means the 
address would find its way to all quarters of the 
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Union, and thus lead .fo the axpression of public 
opinion, which, acting on the legislators here, might 
lead to the passing of sonje effective law, for the 
supression, at once and,for ever, of a custom, barbar¬ 
ous in,its origin, absurd in its practice, but fearfully 
calamitous ^in the consequences which it entails.* 

In the evening of this same day, a large njieeting* 
was held in the hall of representatives, where the 
solemn funeral service was performed inHfie morning, 
of the Congressional State Temperance Society, at 
which I was invited to take a part» and Tor the pur¬ 
pose of which, indeed, my journey to Washington was ’ 
undertaken at this particular period. The society 
named above, is- composed wholly of members.of both 
Houses of Congress; and the anniversary of its - 
formation is alVays held in one or other of the legis¬ 
lative chambere. This of course gives great interest 
and importance to their proceedings, and induces 
the country generally to watch their inovements with 
more than ordinary anxiety. On the present occa¬ 
sion, the Honourable Felix Grundy, a member of 
the Senate, from Tennessee, presided in the chair; 
and though the, meeting was held in the Hall of 
llepresentativcs, as bein^ larger and more commo¬ 
dious than the Senate Chamber,^ yet Senattys, as,well 
as Representatives, took part in the prooeeclings, by 
moving and seconding Iho resolutions *submitteti to 
the assembly. The attendance of members w5s unu¬ 
sually large, notwithstanding the absorption of every 
feeling in the'mournful funeral peremonics of tlie 
day. Ladiesjpf the principal families in Washing- 

Tills address wll be given in the Appendix, No. V'. 
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ton, with many of jthe cabinet, and public officers, 
were also among the auditory, which, including those 
in the galleries, could lijardly have been less than a 
thousand persons. As it was purposely arranged 
that I should occupy the greater part of the evening 
with my address, the speeches of the various meni- 
'he^'s who preceded me were very short, shorter indeed 
than I wished, because I should have been glad to 
have hoard the testimony and arguments of others, 
especially. meml)ers of the American Congjrcss, on ^his 
subject. Unfortunately, I laboured under so severe 
a hoarseness, from cold, and much speaking, that I 
doubted whether I should be heard at ail. I was 
placed,..however, in the most favourable position for 
being hear d, as I occupied an elevation immediately 
in front of the Speaker’s chair j and as the members’ 
scatf are arranged scmicircularly above and bcliind 
ciich other, as in a lecture-room, wliile the galleries, 
which wore filled with strangers, extended all around 
the circumference at the base of the dome, all could 
see and hear nearly equally well; and my voice 
getting stronger and clearer as I proceeded, my 
address extended to nearly two hou^s in length. It 
was listened to throughout with an earnestness of 
attention,, which bespoke the deepest interest on the 
part of thediearers—and was honoured with a formal 
vote of thanks, communicated to mo by the President 
in the most flattering terms, accompanied by a reso¬ 
lution that the speech, as taken down by the official 
reporter of the IJouse, who was in attendance for 
that purpose, should be printed and fcirculated as 
widely as possible over all the United States. 

On Ihe Tuesday following, Jdarch fi, I com- 
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menced my course of 16ctures on the Scriptural aud 
Classical Countries of the East, in the first Presby¬ 
terian church, i^ Four-aij/d-a-Half Street, in that 
part of Washington, near the Pennsylvania avenue, 
where the residences of members of Congress chiefly 
lie; and I was much gratified by the very^rge 
attendance of that class, as well as of the caljinot 
ministers, of forei^ ambassadors, and of most of the 
* loading families, ^it this* legislative oa{)ital of tlie 
U^iion. r^his was the more a^eeable from its being 
wholly unexpected. As we were pQW ii? the ^catest 
slave-mart of the eounte‘y,«whcrc it was certain that 
my opinions respecting slavery would bo well known— 
and as great alarm is felt hero at the very name of 
abolition, arising out of the atteippts lately made to, 
jirevail oii Cdhgress to exercise their power in abol¬ 
ishing slavery in the district of Columbia, in which 
Washington is situated—I was prepared to expect 
both open and covert attacks on this subject, and 
was equally ready to meet the consequences. Among 
3thcr indications of the private hostility I was 
likely to experience on this head, I received the 
following letter, which confirmed all I had anti¬ 
cipated ; and of public hostility, in addition to the 
share ’I was sure, to 'encounter in conjmon with 
native abolitionists, the fact of^my being d foreigner 
was here prominently ^ut forward, as an objection to 
the favourable reception of any labours. But ©St of 
the letter, which was as follows: 

“District of ColiAnbia, March 6 , 1838. 

“ Sm—The ^ter of this note has not the pleasure of an acquaint¬ 
ance with you, but takeg the liberty to address you yn a sul^ect, 
respecting which, it becomes you as a foreigner to conduct yours^ 
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with great circumspection^ While feeding your announcement to¬ 
day in the city of Washington, the writer asked a gentleman 
present—‘ Will you attend Mr. B.’s lectm«s ?’ The answer Wivs 
emphatically, ‘ No. It is said, iVIr. Buckingham is an abolitioiiitt; 
and if so, he will not meet wfth a good reception.’ 

“ y<m arc probably little aware. Sir, of the ideas assodafcd with 
the term ahofUionist in the slave-holding states of our country, and 
of the suspicion with which a person is looked upon, who is known 
to entertain the views which the people of tlie South (among whom 
you now arc) a^.t^li to the word., Unhapj^ily, our country is Si a ’ 
state of feverish excitement on tliis deeply-interesting subject, and 
even a N^rttibm man could not defend abolition seifomeuts sottli 
of Pennsylvanii^ withottt liazarding his personal safety. You, Sir, 
will probably bo regarded with iftore* jealousy, as an Englishman. 

“ The writer expresses no opinion on the subject of riavery, and 
cannot presume to dictate to you. Sir. ‘ IIo merely suggests the 
propriety of ciffcumspection in conversing on the subject, leaving to 
your own good Sense, and the dictates of conscience‘and a sound 
judgment, the coiu^ you should pursue. 

“ For the honom of his own beloved country, the writer would 
exceedingly regret any occurrence, winch should inflict even a 
wound on the feelings of foreigners of respectability, and thus tend 
to dishonour the Amcriean name among European nations. But 
you have seen enough of the world, Sii', to know that in all coun¬ 
tries foreigners are regarded with jealousy, who in any way 
animadvert u)>on their peculiar institutions. In this great and 
free country, what is orthodoxy in Now York, iliay be rank hetero¬ 
doxy in Washington. 

“Pai-don tj'is hasty note from a st auger. In writing it, the 
undersigned'has only .done what ho would regard as an act of 
friendship, if dona for him amobg a 'Jieople throe thousand nules 
from the land of his fathers. 

“ For abimdant success iu your laudable enterprise, and for your 
own personal happiness, , 

• “ Accept the beat wishes of 

“ AiP Amebicah.” 


« J. S. Buckingham, Esq.' 
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On inquiry in such'quartess as were open to 
me, I found ibis statement confirmed; and though 
it formed no part of my pul^c labours to discuss the 
question of abolition, howeves much I wished it suc¬ 
cess, iu this country as well as in all others, this 
letter may be offered as a proof of the invcteratcTios- 
tility of slave-holding states to all persons known eyen 
to entertain opinions favourable to negro emancipa- 
*tion, whether they‘give utterance to Ihibm, or not. 
Tl\e defcnjjers of slavery in this countiy profess, 
indeed, that their only reason for opposing tBc doc¬ 
trines of abolition is 'a belief that their slaves* 
are more* happy in their bondage than they would 
be if free — that, they therefore do not wish, for 
the sake of the slaves themselves, that‘their hap-, 
piness should*be disturbed—though they add, they 
are perfectly sfure that the slaves do not desire free¬ 
dom, and wotild not accept it if it were offered to 
them. 

The best answer to such assertions as these is to be 
found in the fact, that the slaves would not only take 
their freedom gladly if offered them, but that they often 
take it withouty^oxiii at the risk of incurring severe 
punishment; as the following advertisements, all 
taken from the AVashinglon National Inteiygencer, of 
March 5th, 1838, will show. 

“ 200 Dollars Hewahd— catqh him where you caw—tt'ill be 
given by the Subscriber, for the apprehension and delivery to mo, or 
secured in jail, soHhat I get him again, of a negro man, Henry, 
commonly called Henry Carroll; formerly'belonging teethe estate 
of the late Mrs. 4Becrsheba Lanham. Henry left the farm of Mr. 
M'Cormick^near Mr. John Palmer’s tavern. Prince George’s coiRity, 
Maryland, on or abdut'the 6tli of January, where fie ha3 -beeiiL 
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hired for the last year.^ Henry ii>about 26 years of age; spare- 
built; of a dark copper colour; 5 feet 8 or 10 inches high; has a 
down-look when spoken to; no marks recollected; and his clothing 
not known. Hcuiy has relati«ns and friends in Washington oity 
and Georgetown, some of them free, and likely he has free papei*s; 
he is well acquaiuted in Alexandria. As he went olf without the 
least jmvocation, ho is likely trying to make his escape to some 
free state.” “Jesse 1'albuktt.” 

“ 50 lloLEABS Rewakd wiU ba giren for Delia, a mulatto 
woman about 48 years of ago, if apprehended north of tlic State of’ 
Maryland, and so secured that I may get her again; or 30 dollars if 
taken in .Yir^nia, Maryland, or the district of Columbia, and secured 
as above. She war raised by the late Mrs. Hannah Brent of 
Fauquier county, Virginia, and purchased of the executor of the late 
Eppa lluntou, deceased. It is believed that she is stih in some of 
the numerous hiding-places of Alexandria, Georgetown, or Wash¬ 
ington, and that she was conveyed hither by a negro waggoner, 
with whom shb was setin in February last, prior, to the removal of 
the undersigpjod to tins city.” “Tu. R. Hampton.” 


Washington, indeed, the scat of legislation for this 
free republic, is a well known and well frequented 
mart for the purchase of slaves; and slave dea¬ 
lers for the Southern and Western states come up to 
Washingtbn for the purpose of securing supplies. 
Hero is the advertisement of one of these dealers, 
taken from the same paper as that which contained 
the two pfcceding offers of reward. " 

“ 2(X) Slaves wanted.—The subscriber wiD ^ ;ive higher prices, in 
cash, for likely young slaves, of both sexes, than any other person 
in this market, or who may come. I con be found at the large 
yellow house on 7tli street, or at Alexander Lee’s Lottery and Ex- 
cliange olSce. All communications will be pronrntly attended to. 

“ I will pay at oil times liberal commissions for information.” 
, . ' Thomas N. Davis. • 
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No wonder, therefore, that in such a hot-hed of 
slavery and .the slave trade as this, the fact of my 
being an abolitioiyst, even iji opinion, should operate 
prejudicially against ipe. Nevertheless, the public 
and psrivate attentions which I had already recced 
from public men of all parties, in spite of this preju¬ 
dice, was the more remarkable; and the large atten¬ 
dance on the lectures particularly so. 

One of the strongest of* the national prejudices of 
the mass pf the people in America, embracing all 
classes except the highest and mQSf intelligent, is a 
dislike to any thing bordering on what they considei' 
to be tho interference of foreigners in any matter 
which they conceiyo'thcy are able to determine for 
themselves; and of all such fijreigners, they arc, 
apparently mOst jealous of Englishmen. It is true 
that the jealdusy of the English does not prevent 
them from receiving tho benefit of our trade, selling 
us their cotton, and taking our payments, whether in 
goods or money, in return; nor docs’it prevent them 
reading our books, and republishing at a cheap rate 
whatever English publications they may ^hink most 
likely to produqp a profit by their sale. But they do 
object most strenuously to any personal efforts, made 


the Union, there are to bo. found one ot more news¬ 
papers, embodying this national sentiment in their 
very titles, and in the mottoes’appended to them. The 
paper of this,description at Washington, and a fair 
specimen of its class, is called, ‘‘‘The Native 
Amctican,” and its* motto is, “ Our country—always 


by .Englishmen in their own country, to ^orrcct any 
evil, of which they may be sup^sed to be tompetent 
judges themselves. HencS, in almost*everv State of 
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right: —^but, right or wrong, our country.” ' True, 
therefore, to its title and its mottS, its conductor 
avows it to be his object to depounce everything 
foreign, for the reason "that it is not “native Ame¬ 
rican j” and in pursuance of this duty, a longfarticle 
appeared in his paper of the 10th of Maxcji, of which 
the, following are a few extracts. 

h ® 

1 

’‘We hope Mi;. Buckingham vnll take Our advice hi kindness. 
We do not mean him uijury; but ho must be aware that there is 
a feeiing^of nafive pride in every land. Thousands*lie has visited, 
and even in Lidia, wJti^ he spent so great a portion of his time, 
there may have been occasions when he saw tlie glorious flame of 
natal indignation rise above the surface of British' oppression. 
Could he not take a lesson from that great add mighty province, 

, where men have been brought under the yoke of British dominion, 
and where queens have been reduced to beggary by the Warren 
llustingscs, who have lorded it over them, since English cunning, 
viUiaAy, and cupidity, dethroned the native princes, and established 
their own governors in their stead ? 

“Personally, we, wish Mr. Buckuigham all prosperity in life. 
This wish springs from a personal knowledge of his personal merits, 
which arc very great: but he certainly cannot blame our rough 
manners in inviting him to cease from his process of lecturing upon 
temperance, dictating to the Ameriein peop’o their course of action. 
There is nothing bad, but a great deal of goocT in temperance; but 
we do not like these precedents; w« know that we utter,the sen¬ 
timents of njjiive Americaiw, when we solemnly declare that we not 
only do not n€i.d these-foreign teachers, but tljat ere long we will 
not tdlerate their aK^fac/oMS presence. We ai-e a nation of men, and 
not ot old women. We are stusdy inhabitants, ixim to the soil, and 
the soil to us; and there die enough moralists in our borders to tell 
us the word of heaven, and direct our wandering propensities 
towards the divine Master, who shapes our destinies with the same 
hand that binds the earth to its centre, controls tfie ebbings of the 
ocean, and permits the burning sun to stand n' fixture and a bless- 
og rJmong^his works. We arc a tcmperhte^pcoplo, remarkably so. 
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We dp not take time to drink.* We do ^^ot create roads in order 
to build taverns. Wo arc all,* more or less water-drinkers ; and yet 
Mr. Buckingham is liallooing in our ears his impudent insinuations. 
W(» loathe the abject Spirit of oui* countrymen, that forces them 
to bow before his path, as if he Vas some god, fit for their 
worship*” 

I must’do the editor the justice to say, thgt I 
believe he only expresses publicly the sentiment of 
‘dislike to forcignci^, and jealousy of thdr influence, 
wlych is^ijrivately entertained by largo numbers, in 
the humbler classes of life especially. But justice to 
the other classes requires dt to be stated, that this* 
prejudiceds strong in proportion to the contracted 
nature of the rnind^^ and the limited sphere of intelli¬ 
gence, in the parties entertaining it. The better* 
educated, ’ and, above all, the travelled American, 
despises this feeling as much as any well-informed 
European can do ; and, therefore, in the more intel¬ 
lectual and influential circles of American society, 
the prejudice can hardly be said to exist, or, if exist¬ 
ing at all, it does not develope itself in word or deed, 
or operate in the slightest degree against t^e exercise 
of the utmost qourtesy and hospitality towards per¬ 
sons of merit, from whatever country they may come, 
or against the cordial reception of any Droposition 
for the amelioration of mankind; in whai^vW quarter 
it may originate. ’ ’ • 

On Thursday, the 8th of March, we had' ah op¬ 
portunity of attending the first drawing-room held 
by the President since his *accc§sion to office. I 
Inul been previously introduced to him by fhe Rev. 
Dr. Hawley, an Episcopalian clergyman, of wliose 
congBegation the •J.*fesident is a member; dnd lAmi 
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also brought letters-of introiljiction to him from New 
York, so that I had been favoured with a long pri¬ 
vate interview, and a vpry cordial and friendly re¬ 
ception, some days b^ore; and Mrs. Buckingham 
and my son were invited, as well as myself„to the 
party of the evening. 

• A¥e went, about nine o’clock, with the family of 
Colonel Gardiner, who is attached to the public ser¬ 
vice here, J&id found the company already assembled 
in great numbers. The official residupce of jthe 
President iS a large and substantial mansion, on the 
' scale of many of the country-seats of our English 
gentry, but greatly inferior in size and -splendour 
to the epuntry residences of most qf our nobility j and 
- the furniture, thgugh sufficiently commodious and 
appropriate, is far from being elegant ‘or costly. The 
whoje air of the mansion and its accompaniments, is 
that of unostentatious comfort, without parade or 
display, and therefore well adapted to the simplicity 
and economy which is characteristic of the republican 
institutions of the country. 

The President received his visitors standing, in the 
centre of a small oval rooni, the entrance to which 
was directly from the hall on the ground-floor. The 
intrpductjpns were made l)j the City-marshal, who 
announced<!ithe naiUes of the parties; and each, 
aftef shaking hands with the President, and ex- 
changitig a few words of courtesy, passed into 
the adjoining rooms", to make way for others. The 
President, Mr. ^an' Buren, is about 60 years 
of age, is a little below the middle stature, and 
of, very bland and courteous manners; he was 
Hs'i^.sed in a plain suit of black the m^sbal was 
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habited also in a plain skit: and therc were neither 
guards without the gate or sentries within, nor a 
single servant or/attendant in livery anywhere 
visible. Among the company we saw the English 
minister, Mr. Foxj a nephew of Lord Holland, 
IheFrcne-h minister, Monsieur Pontoi, both of whom 
were also in plain clothes j and the only uniforms, 4n * 
ijic •'bole party, weijc those of three or four officers 
of the American navy, officially attached* to the navy- 
yard, at W^hington j and half a dozen offidbrs^f the 
American army, on active sendee. • The dresses of 
the ladies, were some of thchi elegant, but generally 
characterized by simplicity, and jewels were scarcely 
at all w'om. Th*e party, therefore, though consisting 
of not less than 2000 persons, was rauch less brilliant 
than a drawing-room in England, or than a fashion¬ 
able soiree in Paris ; but it was far more orderly and 
agreeable than any party of an equal number that 
I ever remember to have attended in Europe. 

There being no rank, (foy the President himself 
is but a simple citizen, filling a certain office, for a 
certain term), there was no question of precedence, 
and no thought, as far as I could discover, of com¬ 
parison ps to superiority., Every one present acted 
{IS though he felt * himself to be on perfect 
footing of equsility with .cvcify otter person ; and if 
claims of preference were ever thought of at Jail, 
they wore tested only by thfe standard of personal 
services, or pers^pnal merits. Amidst the whole party, 
therefore, whether in the small receiving-rooig, and 
around the peason of the President, or in the larger 
room of promenade, where 500 persons at .least were 
walking in groups,'^ or in the small adjoining rodlfil* 
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to which parties retired for* seats apd ddnversation, 
nothing aj^roaching to supcrcilioHshe^ or iriideness 
was seen. The humbler classes^—for of these there 
were many, since thd only qualifecation for admis- 
'fehsvto the morning levee, or the evening drawing¬ 
room, is that of being a citizen of .the United 
'Statesv—behaved with the ^eatest propriety ; and 
though tho^ pressure was at one me excessive, when, 
it was thought that there' were nearly 8000 persons 
in the different apartments, yet we nen’'6r heard a 
rude word, or saw a rude look, but everything indi¬ 
cated respect, forbearance, and perfect contentment j 
and when the parties retired, which wafe between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, there was hot half so much 
bustle in getting ap the carriages, which were very 
numerous, as is exhibited at a comparatively small 
party in England; nor was any angry”word, as far as 
we could discover, exchanged between the drivers 
and servants in attendance. 

This drawing-room, from which we retired about 
midnight, as we were among the last that remained, 
impressed us altogether with a very favourabloopinion 
of the social character ol the American people. 
Members of the opposition, most hostile to the 
■ President in his official capacity, were present, and 
interchanged their civilities,with him in the most 
cordial manner, laying aside their characters as 
senators and representatives, and here meeting the 
chief magistrate of the republic a^ citizens only. 
The citizens, themselves, of every other class, exhibited 
no symptom of any other feeling, than.that of respect 
and satisfaction ; and as this could only Iks aSl^unted 
"iSi^bn the principle that the absence of all aStificiaJ 
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distinctions in^ society^—except tho^ which pcrsonAl 
njerit m^y ereate, and which may be c^ed natural 
and ^ust“—leads,to the qjisence oi all' envy and 
discontent; and ^iherefore a democratic crowd of 
2000,persons were, from the operation of this 
cipl(^ sccn^to conduct themselves in a more respectful, 
subdued, and orderly manner, than the same 
number of persons, especially if of very different 
‘ conditions in life, Tk)uld be likely to da ift any of the 
older coiv^rics of Europe, where such distinctions of 
rank exist, and where the consequences are, cnvj% 
feuds, and discontent. • • * 

Wo had subsciiucntly another opportunity of 
witnessing tbe«extreftio simplicity of the President’s 
manners, and the entire absence of all form and ■ 
state in his hiovcments. On Sunday the 11th of 
March, wc attended the Episcopalian Church of 
Dr. Hawley, where the service is performed as in 
the Established Church of England. It being near 
the President’s house, and most of the public offices, 
a large portion of the congregation is composed of 
the families of members of the cabinet, heads of 
departments, '^l.’he President walked into the church, 
unattended by a single servant, took his place in a 
pew ill which others were sitting besides himself,' 
and retired in the same manner* as he espnh, without 
lieing noticed in any gfeatfir degree than any other 
member of the congregation,^d walking home alone, 
until joined by one or two personal friends, like any 
other private* gentleman. In taking exercise, he 
usually rides oiit on horseback, and is generally 
unattended, or if accompanied by a sbrvant, never 
by inbi% than otjct Everywhere that* he pa 

vol. I. u 
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he is treated with just the sa)uc notice as any other 
respectable, irihabitant of the city would-be, but no 
more. Yet this is so far J&*om lessening, as might by 
some be supposed, the .influence Or authority of tie 
Si^dent in- his official capacity, that no onp pre¬ 
sumes to show less reverence for, or less obedience to 
l^iejaws on this account; and thus the compatibility 
of extreme simplicity in manners, with perfect 
respect to authority, is practically'demonstrated. 
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History of tl*e City of Washington—Formation of the district 
Columbia—Seat of government established there bylaw#—Choice 
the position for tj*e new city—Plan and design of General 
Washington—Topo^aphy and detiiils of tlje'Streets, &c.— 
Public buildings—^the Capitol—Scale of the edifice—Style of 
grchitectiiVl—Sculptured subjects in the Ilotundar.^Iistorical 
pictures in the Rotunda—Description of* the senate chamber— 
Arrangement and motles of^dojpg business—Description of the* 
hall of representatives—Regulation of taking seats by membera 
—General order and decorum of their proceedings—Groat advan¬ 
tage of day-sittings^ over night-mcctings—Hall of the supreme 
court ofjiustice—Library of the Capitol, history and pnssent con- ^ 
dition—Xhc President’s house, size, styl(?, and character—Public 
offices of government nciir tlie PrcGident’s—State department— 
original Declaration of Independence—War department—Por¬ 
traits of Indian chiefs—Treasury department—Standard wibights 
and meiisures—Arsenal—Navy-yard, and general post-office—In¬ 
dian department—Land department—Patent office—Destruction • 
of models and records—Places of public worship in Wasliing^ii 
— Anecdote of the Congressional chaplains—^Colleges, banks, 
hotels, and boarding-houses—Theatres—Mr. Forrest, the Ame¬ 
rican actor—Anecdote of southern sensitiveness on slavery— 
Play of Othello and of the Gladiator proscribed—^Exclusion of 
coloured personsrirom the representations—Private buildings of 
the city, style and character—Population of Washington—City 
government—Revenue, taxeb, licenses, debt, and appropriation— 
Regulations respecting the coloured population—P|strictii!>ns as 
to the heights of houses in building. 


The history of the City of Washington is so recent, 
that it may be very briefly told. ^Inthe year 1790, 
jvhen General Washington was President* of the 
United States, he first conceived the idea of fixing 
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the seat of goverfiment, which^was then at Philadel¬ 
phia, at some central position, so as to.be equally 
accessible to the members^ of Conga'css coming from 
all parts of the Union.. This des^n was embodied 
bill, which originated in the Senate on tl^p 1st 
of June, passed the House of Representatives on 
the ilth of the same month, and received the sanction 
of the l^rcsident on the Kith of July following. The 
votes takcif on this occasion, however, were not ' 
unanimous.; the division in the Senate beiqg. fourteen 
to twelve; tfnd in, the House of Representatives 
thirty-two to twenty-nine. • This bill authorized the 
setting apart of a territory, not exceeding ten miles 
square, on cacli side the river Potymac, to be taken 
•with consent from t)ie States of Maryland and Virgi¬ 
nia, between which the Potomac w’as 'the then 
existing boundary-line, to be called “ •the district of 
Columbia,” and to be made the permanent seat of 
government. Such a territoiy having been marked 
out by commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
and the arrangements vnth the two States from 
which it yas taken being satisfactorily completed, 
the district was formally rocognizej by law, and 
made subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of Con¬ 
gress. * . 

Generjfl ^Tashingfon next planned and designed 
the city which was to be&r his name^ as the legislsi- 
tive capital of the Union.; and in 1793, the Capitol 
or great hall for the meeting of 'he two houses of 
Congress, was commenced. In 18db, the seat of 
government was removed from Philadelphia to 
Washington, 'during the presidency of /ohn Adams ; 
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since which it has al>^ays continued here without 
interruptioiK 

.The situation of the citj is well chosen, lying as 
it docs between thS main streann of the river Potomac, 
by wlMch it is bounded on the west and south-wecv, 
and the rivpr Annacosta, sometimes called the Eastern 
branch, hy which it is bounded on the east and souths 
casf; while the Jiroafl stream of the Potomac, 
after the junction of these two rivers,*flows onw'ard 
beyond it*to the south, till, after a navigaiblg course 
of about eighty miles, it empties, itself into the 
Chesapeake, and thus cdmmunicates readily with the' 
sea. 

The city is Inap^M out upon an extensive scale, 
being about fourteen English miles in cirdimfcrence, 
of an irregufar shape, approaching to an oblong 
square, about ’five miles long from east to w’cst,, and 
tour miles broad from north to south. The plan is 
not so remarkable for its symmetry as those of many 
American cities; for though there are three great 
avenues running the w'holc length of Washington from 
cast to west,—each therefore nearly five niilqs long, and 
1.-50 feet broiid,.and these again arc crossed by four 
similar avenues at right angles running nearly north 
and south,—yet these are intersected by so many 
diagonal lines,, and the smaller streets «,re made to 
run at angles so oblique to the generdl designj'that 
amidst much that is straight a,nd regular, there is 
also much tha^ is crooked and confused. 

The greatest defect of the' city^ however,^ is this, 
that very few^ortions of it arc built up in continuity; 
the dwellings arc so scattered over it in detached 
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i^oups, fragments of streets,/and isolated buildings, 
that it has all the appearance of a town rising into 
existence, but gi’adually arrested in its progress, and 
now stationary in its condition. Tne Capitol, which 
k' placed on a rising ground in the centre of the plan, 
was intended to be the centre of the city; and if 
measures had been taken, when this edifice was 
erected', to let otf only those 'lots pf land which w'cre 
around the Cnpitol, so as to confine the buildings to 
its immediate vicinity before any others w/irc erected 
beyond it, aiid thus progressively to have spread from 
the centre to the extremities,' it wrould even now have 
been a handsome city. But, from the disttmt lots of 
land having been sold as freely as those near the 
centre, the purchasers have built up their mansions and 
planted their gardens around the extremities, so that 
Washington has been truly called “ a city of magnifi¬ 
cent distances and it might have been added, 
“ wdth barren tracts and swampy morasses between 
them.” 

The public buildings of Washington form its only 
ornament,, and without these, the aspect of the city 
would be mean in the extreme. The first and most 
important of these buildings is the Capitol, the edifice 
expressly erected to contain the halls of legislature 
for the general Congress of the United States. Its 
situation is admirably chosen, being on the summit 
of a rising ground which overlooks the city to the 
west and north-west; while on th(; east and south¬ 
east, it is on a level with the general soil. The 
building is so placed as to have its principal front to 
the east, where it is seen on the same level as the 
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other buildings ^eastof 1^! The othdi* front is to thtf 
west, and werlboks the western portion of the city 
below it, the slope of the, western declivity being 
ornamented with * terraces, ftwalks, and shrubbery. 



The area of the public grounds thus laid out, and 
in the centre of which, or nearly so, the Capitol • 
stands, is about thirty acres; the whole of this is 
enclosed by a low wall of stone with good iron 
railings, and is entered by well-built gatevjays, oppo- 
site to the diifercnt avenues leading to and from it 
as a general centre. 

The Capitol, as ^a whole, h^ a front of 352, feet 
towards the east S'lid west, ana a depth* o^ 121 feet 
for the main body of the building, ih additiph to 
65 feet of projection foi* the portico arid steps 
of the eastern facade, and 83 feet for a similar pro¬ 
jection on the western part,' mqjdng therefore the 
whole lengtl^ of the fa 9 ade 352 feet, and the whole 
breadth 269 feet, covering nearly an acre and tlixee 
quantdJrs of ground.* The height of the two 
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^ ‘r^pee^ive lanterns or 
4pai^li^htC,,1s^<!). ifeel|*asi<f**th(g of the 

th tlf(#' sttmmif *,of <^e grqatr dome is 14-5 
1^. The dimension#are dherdfoi'e .pp a grand 
and the effect .of ‘tho'^holc is ^Scinonions and 
iinpoiling. At tlie^Jirst view, the centralj^me Ipqks 
too anassive and lieavy, and seenll to want tielief 
of a more spiral terrainatibn, or a surmounting 
statue} hut * more frequent examinations of,' the 
pile from'- different points of view, and^Kit differ¬ 
ent hours of the day, especially at sun-rise and sun- 
'set, reconciles the eye to the present proportions, 
which harmonize well with the surrounding objects, 
and produce a grave and imposing effect as a whole. 

The east front is chaste and' beautiful. After 
passing over a lawn, within the iron railings that 



enclose the public grounds, on each side of which is 
a sweeping carriage-road, you advance, up a noble 
flight of steps, thirty-six in number, and extending 
over a breadth of about forty feet. This brings 
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you on a lever^il^ buifeling, 

the one below bejliB^^'qlcQpj^tl ..w(ih*pu]j^ie^ ofilees, 
and t^Q <Jn(&' ahoye in win^ ‘ cSnyftktee- . 
rooms <fce Houses of CongMsIr 

The’pOifftcp TO Vhicl^^^oii^now stand, is'rormec'ui 
twenty-foti?' C#inthian columr]^^ well executed, arfd 
of nobilldimensions, being four feel in diameteis^arf'd 
: thirty feet in height. ' In the pediment is a too 
sculptured ^oup, composed of the Genius of America 
supporteddjy figures of Hope and Justic^,jand sur¬ 
rounded with appropriate emblems, of irhich the 
national bird, the Eagle, ife one of the most promi¬ 
nent, and is very beautifully executed. The figures 
are colossal, beii^ about seven feet and a half in 
height. ,On,the platform of the portico itself, arer 
two colossal statues in marble, finely executed by 
Pensico : one representing War, in the figure, of a 
Roman general armed for conflict; and the other 
representing Peace in a female figure holding an* 
olive branch; while abovp, is a bas-relief, represent¬ 
ing Wasliington crowned by Fame. The entrance 
from this leads into the Rotunda, the centre of the 
whole edifice, which is crowned by a lofty dome, the 
elFect pf which is very ipaposing, the diameter of the 
circular area, or platform, beiijg ninety-six feet, ^"d 
the height from the pavement to the skylight ninety- 
six feet also. The upper interior of the dpme is 
ornamented with caissons’, like the dome of the 
Pantheon at Rome: and the lower part of the circu¬ 
lar wall is divided into compartments for tjie recep-, 
tion of sculpture and painting, on subjects of national, 
history. 

Of the sculptures, which already occupy sOiiiS^ of 
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tHe panels, the following ma]^ be mentioned, in the 
order of their dal^s. The fimt represents the well- 
known incident of the humane intervention of the 
In^n princess, Pocal^ntas, thtf daughter of the 
’BiSaf Powhatan, to save thd^ife of Guptain Smith, 
which* took place M 1606. The group has five 
fibres, and appears to be well executed—^the artist 
bmng a Signor Capellano, arf Italian, and pupil,,of 
the great Canova. The s6cond piece is a represen¬ 
tation, bv ' his fellow-countryman and fellsw-pupi-l, 
Causici, ofrtlie lanchng of the Pilgrim Fathers on the 
rock at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, which occurred 
in 1620. In this group are four figures, a'’pilgJ’lm* 
his wife, his child, and an Indian, ^^ho,*as the pilgrim 
steps from the boat .to the rock, receives him kneel¬ 
ing, and presents to him an ear of com. The third 
subject is' the treaty of William Penn with the 
Indians of Pennsylvania, which occurred in 1682. 
'in this group ai:e three figures under the spreading 
elm-tree, near Philadelphia, where this treaty was 
made. Penn is represented in the formal Quaker 
garb of that day, with a curled wig and cocked hat, 
a costume most unfavourable to the display of grace 
by the sculptor; and the two„others are Indians, one 
a chi«;f, hojding the cjdumet, or pipe of jMjace, and 
the other a younger Indian of the same tribe, who 
was a‘party to “the treaty. This was executed by a 
French artist, Mons. .Gevelot. The last subject in 
point of date, is a conflict between Daniel Boon, the 
, celebrated American backwoodsman, one of the early 
pioneers or settlers in the western wilds,, who made a 
most intrepid defence, single-handed, against the 
at'mek^of some hostile Indians in i?73. The 'space 
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Ijeing extremely contracted for thi^ representation,'' 
the figure of»the dead Indian is placed coiled up and 
contracted beneathdhe feet /)f the two other figures 
of the group, who ■are standing on it, while they are 
engag«l in mortal combat. 

It is sai4 that an Indian chief, forming one of the 
i\umerous deputations from the tribes that visit thi^ 
city^ every year, oi^ sorAe business connected with 
their settlements, on visiting the Capit*l,*w'as much 
stryck witfe these sculptures in the Ilotunc^; and 
observed that they represented in succes^c% but too 
faithful a history of the ilitwcourse of the white men * 
with the red, from the first discovery of the continent 
by Europeans up the present hour. “,In the 
first piece of sculpture,” Said he, “,you see*an Indian 
woman, the daughter of a chief in the South, inter¬ 
ceding for, and effectually preserving, a white m|ip’s 
life. In the second picture, you see the Indian of 
the North giving a welcome reception to the pilgrim- 
father on his coast, and presenting him with corn for 
his subsistence. In the third, vou see the Indian 
of the Eastern shore, giving up his land ,by treaty 
for the settlement of Pennsylvania, by which the 
white man got a firm footing on his territory. And 
in the‘last picturey you see the backwoodsman 
encroaching upo,n our most distant hunting-grounds 
in the far West—and after shooting do^t^n the Indian 
who is beneath his feet, giwng a perfect picture of 
the Jictual condition of his whole race, by scarcely 
leaving him soil,enough to di6 up 9 n !” 

This Indian version is unhappily but too true, 
according to the testimonv of almost all the intelli- 
gcnt.aild humane ^mong the whites themselvesf^oko 
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'frankly cxprcss'thcir own uilbiassed opinions on the 
subject. 

In the centres of the wreaths and festoons in the 

t /* 

other panels devoted» to sculpture, are medallion 
■^rtraits of Columbus, Raleigh, La Sale, and,Cabot, 
the great navigators of early days, whose names are 
■nssociatetl with the discovery and settlement of the 
various portions of the North Ai|ierican contiiiciit. 

Of thc'Wger panels-devoted to the reception 
of historical paintings, some arc alreaxjw filled „ by 
large and 'exceJKmt pictures, executed by Colonel 

• Trumbull, one of the veterans of the revolutionary 
war, w'ho is still alive, and whom I saw in New York, 
though he served as an aid-d(i,-caaip of General 
Washington in 177>'5- The first of these ])ictures 
represents the Declaration of Indopcntleiute, as signed 
on the 4’th of July, 17 ^ 6 . The pictui c is very large, 
about 15 feet by 10. It is full of figures, not less than 

• fifty, and the whole of them are portraits of the 
actual signers of that celebrated document, in the 
costume of the day; while the picture gives a perfect 
representation of the room in which the signatures 
were affixed. The figures of Renjamin Fraidilin, 
John Hancock, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams, 
arc readily recognized; as an hvitorical picture, it is 
a fine composition, and one of the most approj)riate 
for ' the place it occupies. The second j)icture 
reprcsciits the surrender of tlu; British troops under 
General Burgoyne, to the Am<.''ican revolutionists, 
under command of General Gatys, at Saratoga, 
in October 1777- The figures are in the mili¬ 
tary costume worn by the respective armies at 
the>^tim6 j and the bodies of cayalry and ii)fantry. 
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the general’s tent, tile tender of tlie olBcer’&' 
sword, and the hther incidents of the piece, are all 
well told. The third picture represents the sur¬ 
render of the British army,‘under Lord Cornwallis, 
which .took place at Yorktown, in Virginia, in 
October, I’^Sl, to the united forces of America and 
France, the first commanded by General Washington,, 
the second by General liochambeau. In this also, 
faithful portraits oV the principal offifers of each 
ariyy are introduced; while the variety of the military 
dresses, and the skilful an-angement of ^h^ Tigures, 
make it an interesting composition. The last picture 
of the series represents the resignation of his mili¬ 
tary commission, a% Coftimander-in-chief of the 
American army, ^ General Washington,' which 
took place* at Annapolis, on the 25rd of December, 
1733 , where the Congi’css was then sitting. This ap- 
})eared to me the most interesting picture of'thc 
whole, as well from the moral dignity of the subject— 
the voluntary resignation of power at the period of 
its highest popularity — as fi'om the admirable 
treatment of it by the artist. All these pictures arc 
the same size, s^bout 15 feet by 10, and several va¬ 
cant panels of the same dimensions, yet remain to 
be filled up. If thqge shall be occupied with pictures 
as interesting in their subjects,Vnd as w^elhcxcdited 
in their details, as those‘des(fribed, they will do honour 
to the national taste. , , * 

Leading off from this Rotutida are passages on 
the north and south, to the -Senate and the Hall of 
Representatives; the passages on* the east aftd west 
being the respective entrances, by these fronts, to 
the buildinff. The Senate chamber is hi thejaoi^ 
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'wing, and is the smallest of the two. It is semicir- 
cular in shape, is 75 feet in breadth, four the radius 
of the semicircle, and about 35 /cot in depth, from 
the centre of the radius to the extreme projection of 
.the curve. Its height from the floor to the jijighest 
part of the ceiling is 45 feet. The President of the 
^Senate occupies an elevated chair in tlic centre of 
the radius line, with his faccitowards the semicircle; 
and benea'Oh^ him, at a semicircular desk, elevatwl 
from the .floor, sit the Secretary of the Seipjte and his 
assistants. •• Before and beyond these, the senators, 
52 in number, ai’e arranged in these semicii'cular 
rows, each receding behind, and rising a little above 
the preceding one. Each senat.br has a commodious 
arm-chair .for his seat, and weforohim is a mahogany 
desk, furnished with a deep receptacle for printed 
papers below, and all the requisite conveniences f<)r 
writing above. Each desk is separated from the om; 
nearest to it by a distance of at least two feet, so 
that besides the great central passage through the 
semicircle, the senatoi*s can pass easily between the 
desks, and there is thus ample space for ventilation 
as well as comfort. 

Of these three semicircular rows of scats and 
desks, there are fourteen m the,front row, eighteen 
in the central, and twenty in the outer one. Behind 
the enter room, and separated from it by a semicir¬ 
cular screen of about three feet in height, is a 
commodious range of sofas alon;; the semicircular 
wall; these are appropriated to the accommodation 
of visitors who have the privilege of the entree, includ¬ 
ing members 'of the house of representatives, heads 
ufv BJihlie departments, foreign rainisters, and mem 
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bers of the legislatures off'foreign countries; and this*’ 
space will accomihodate nearly one hundred persons. 
Behind the President’s chair, is an open corridor, or 
loggia, about fifty feet in length and ten in breadth, 
which ^s also accessible to all the classy named 
above; and this will accommodate fifty seated, or 
one hundred standing, at least. , * 

This corridor is separated from the body df the 
Senate chamber, by'a colonnade of very beautiful pil- 
larsj formerbof a highly variegated and richly colour¬ 
ed breccia, found on the banks of Jhp Potomac, and 
called, from this, Potomac marble. These columns ■ 
arc of the Ionic order, and arc crowned with white 
marble capitals, ,after those Of the temple of Minerva 
Polias. They support si straight gallery above the 
corridor, which is appropriated to strangers, and 
which will accommodate at least one hundred and fifty 
persons, who look dovra from thence towards the sena¬ 
tors, seated in front of the President’s chair. Around 
the semicircular wall, and above the‘space named 
l)cfore as appropriated for those who have the privi¬ 
lege of the entree behind the senatoi-s, is another and 
more spacious gallery for strangers, which is supported 
by small cast-iron pillars from the floor, and which 
will hold fi’om two hpndr^ to two hundred and fifty 
persons more; so that though the Senators aye dnly fifty- 
two in number, there is kcccfhimodation in the corri¬ 
dors below, and galleries abo\;c, for at least fourTiun- 
dred spectators and auditors ; and'as no written orders 
are necessary for^admission into these, it often hap¬ 
pens, on attractive occasions, that the full dumber 
I have mentioned, are actually present iA the Senate 
chambe?, to hear the debates. The walll ave bned 
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“•all arouiid wit'i plaited dr!l|ieries of a stonc-coloured 
and figured damask, between pilasters of Potomac 
marble; and the draperies of the galleries, and win- 
*dows above, are of crimson damask, tastefully 
arranged. Over of the chair of the President is a 
fine portrait of General Washington ; and the semi- 
domed roof or ceiling is richly oniamented with square 
caissobs, in full and florid" style, of stucco; while 
from the (Jentre of the ceiling is suspended a large 
ormolu chandelier, the whole producing.a chastened 
richness of effect, well comporting with the dignity 
' of a Senate chamber; and the impression created 
by the building and its accompaniments .appears to 
be not without its influence 'on the members and 
visitors. •' " 



The Hall of Representatives, which is in the south- 
ejyt wing of* the Capitol, differs but Tittle, except in 
^di.frobi ‘the Senate chamber.* It is of the same 
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semicircular fo^, but Is larger: thfe raditls line of 
the semicircle beftig 96 , feet, the extreme depth in the 
middle of the arc about 50, and the height of the lof¬ 
tiest part of the ceiling, 60 feet. 

The,hall is surrounded by twenty-four columns of 
the variegated breccia, or Potomac marble, crowned, 
like those of the Senate-chamber, with capitals,ofr 
white marble, carve^ after a specimen of the Cdrinth- 
lan order found at Athens. These qpltimns sup¬ 
port ® gallejy, which runs around the entire Hall, 
one portion being straight, as running, with the radius 
line of the semicircle—arid this is usually devoted to 
ladies^^wbile the other is semicircular, encompassing 
the whole of the. reipdining fepace, and this is usually 
occupied by gentleiben; ‘both gaUeries being sup¬ 
posed capanle ’of containing together at least six 
hundred person^. To these galleries strangers are 
admitted without the least restraint, as in the Senate; 
while in the corridors and recesses below, there is 
room for another two hundred at le’ast, who may 
have the privilege of the eniree on the floor. Here 
the Speaker of the House is seated on ai^ elevated 
chair; and benepth him in front, a few feet above 
the floor, are the clerks and assistants, with the 
sergeant*-at-arms. JronHng these are the seats 
and desks of the ^members, arranged in ^nficircular 
rows, each receding beMnd,*and gently rising above 
the one in front of it. As, Jiowever, there are two 
hundred and fi^ty members to accommodate, greater 
t;ompactness is Requisite; the desks are, therefore, 
here arranged in lengths suflScient to admit of two, 
three, and sometimes five members sitting at one, leav¬ 
ing a^ separate conjjJartment and separate chaift.* fe# 

VOI.. I. X 
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'feach mettiber. The sculptur^ decorations, the domed 
ceiling, and the draperies, are all Jceeping with 
each other ; and the full-length portraits of General 
Washington on the one side, and General I.afayette 
on the other side of the Hall, are striking and 
appropriate objects of veneration and regard to the 
•American people. 

As‘none of the cabinet • ministers are jTormitted 
to hold a*'seat in cither house, and no persons 
holding -^any office under the govci?oment ,are 
admitted abaong ibe Representatives of the people ; 

’ there is no place corresponding to our Treasury 
bench, either in the Senate or the House>-of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Neither is there " any ► ministerial or 
opposition side of the House/ as the members of 
both parties sit indiscriminately mingled’’ with each 
othgr. 'The rule respecting the occifpation of scats, 
I learnt to be this. At the beginning of a new Con¬ 
gress, as soon as the respective members are elected, 
those who live near to Washington, or those who, 
living more distant, endeavour to get to Washington a 
few days Ijefore the session opens, repair to the House, 
and take such desks as they may pyefer, if not pre¬ 
viously appropriated. Here they inscribe their own 
name on a small tablet of ivory, let into each desk 
for the jftirpose; anti this secured it to them, as their 
pergonal seat, during all the session. Any one desir¬ 
ing, l&owever, to occupyja more advantageous position 
than his own, for the purpose of bringing forward a 
motion which requires to be intr^tfuced by a long 
speech, may readily obtain the use of any member’s seat 
for that particular occasion, and, therefore, no difficul- 
IrieS. abdpt seats ever occur. The. accommodation for 
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reporters is ample and Excellent} and in each House' 
there are a number of messengers, generally youths 
from ten to fourteen/ who convey papers or notes, bring 
water to those who are speaking, and carry messages 
from ojje member to the other; hut the floors of both 
Houses being well cm peted throughout, not the slight¬ 
est inconvenience, or the least perceptible noise,, ia 
made by their moveiments. * 

'I’he order of proceedings in both HquiJes is, in its 
mo|t essential parts, like that followed in England; 
but there being much fewer memhe/s, and much less 
business to do—as the'separate State Legislatures 
transact all their local afluirs, and leaVe to Congress 
only the general ^iftiness'of the whole—there is 
much more order f,nd decorum in theii» conduct. 
The President or Speaker of each bouse sits without 
wig or gown, and the'clerks and officers are equally 
without any distinguishing dress. No cries ofhear, 
hear,” or cheers, whether ironical or otherwise, are 
ever heard;—no coughing, or exclamations of “ oh, 
oh,” or cries of “ question, question,” “ divide, di¬ 
vide,” disturb the gravity of their debates j and one 
chief cause of tljis is, no- doubt, that their hours of 
doing business are more rational, as they sit by day, 
and nof by night a^ in England. The members of 
committees attend their respective comiyittee-rooms 
at ten in the forenoon at twelve both'Houses meet 
for business; and though clear majority each 
House is requisite to form a quotum, this is rarely or 
ever wanting; jvhile in England, where forty mem¬ 
bers, or one-sixteenth only of the whole number, are 
sufficient to firm a quorum, the Housb is often not 
formed at all at foitr o’clock, or “ counfed* oqj^ 
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'seven o’clock, because even' this small number of the 
people’s representatives cannot be*got.to attend to 
the 4*ity their constituents. « 

The members continue to sit, ordinarily, from 
twelve to four; and, on particular occasioiys only, 
extend their sittings to five or six o’clock; adjourn¬ 
ing always before dinner, except when the pres¬ 
sure of business towards the end of the session 
compels, ffcr^a short period, a few evening sittings,' 
but theserare rare, and not long protracted. These 
early hours, anjl ^ comparatively short sittings, are, 

• no doubt, highly favourable’ to order and decorum; 
and if ever the time shall arrive in England, when 
diurnal sittings shall be- substituted for nocturnal 
ones, this .change alone would effect a great reform¬ 
ation in the tone and temper with which the de¬ 
bates would be conducted, if to this should be 
added a transfer of all the local business to the coun¬ 
ties, a reduction of the number of members, and a 
limitation to t'iie length of the speeches, nearly all 
the causes of those violent ebullitions which dis¬ 
grace the British House of Commons, would be re¬ 
moved. t)f the principal orators in each house, and 
their style of speaking, I shall offer an opinion at 
some future time. 

Ih tho b^ement ^ory of the Capitol is a circular 
crypt, occupying the centre, tvhere forty pillars sup¬ 
port flia grooved arches ,that sustain the whole floor 
of the Rotunda abovfe. Another portion of this base¬ 
ment is occupied as the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ‘where the* chief justice, with six associate 
judges, sit to hear appeals from the cirduits and other 
ctjpr^s of the different States in* the Union,'and to 
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try such causes as fall within the linJits of their ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiotion! This room is beautifully adapted 
for ^the purpose to’ which it is applied, being, well 
lighted, remarkably quiet, and* furnished with all the 
requisite accommoilation for the judges, counsel, and 
j'.uditors. 

The library of the Capitol is a fine apartmestf# 
about feet in lerjgtb,* 34 feet in breadth, and 36 
feet high. It is well famished, nci ‘only with 
vobjmes of «11 the public documents and proceedings 
of Congress, but with books in general* literature, 
for tbe purchase of which an annual sum is voted by ' 
Congi*ess, averaging about 5,000 dollars a year, and 
this is laid out under fhe superintendence of a library- 
committee, composeti of'member^ of both houses. 
Tbe libi’ary already contains about 25,000 volumes ; 
and the annual bxpeaifiture, judiciously directed, ^11 
progressively increase it, so that time alone is wanting 
to make it a valuable national collection. The first ' 
Congressional library, which consisted of about 3,000 
volumes, was destroyed by the British at the close of 
the last war, when, with a ferocity more chai^cteristic 
of barbarians thap of civilised warriors, they set fire to 
the Capitol, and destroyed the librarj'and many of the 
most valuable of the public records. On the occurrence 
of this calamity, .the ex-president, Thomas dfeffcrson, 
who was then alive, made an offer of his valuable 
private collection of books to Congress, as the founda¬ 
tion of a new Ijbrary for the Capitol. These were 
accepted, and h^ve been since gradually augmented 
by the appropriations and purchases referred to, till 
they have arrived* at their present numlicr ; and as 
access td the library*is just as firce from aft festtfamt 
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as access to theTialls of Confess in the galleries set 
apart for strangers, or to the President’s levees and 
dra^ving-rooms; so thi^ library' is a very valuable 
resource, both to residents and visitors at the city. 
If our English authorities could but leam the 
important truth, that freedom of access to public 
institutions is not necessarily attended with rudeness 
of behaviour or injury to theiv contents, a vast benefit, 
and a most‘ softening and refining influence, w'ould be 
obtained'/or the British population, by femiliariijing 
them, through the medium of such institutions, with 
’ the pleasures of literature, Science, and art ; and the 
whole nation, hay, the whole world, would-be directly 
or indirectly benefited by the change-. 

The Pi'esident’§ house, u^ich h next in importance 
to the Capitol among the public buildings of Washing¬ 
ton, is rituated at a distance o'f about a mile and a 
half from that edifice, at the western extremity of 
* Pennsylvania avenue, of w'hich these two buildings 
form the apparent termini at opposite points. 
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This residence is ahout the size juid character gf 
many of the. country-seats of our middle-class gentry, 
baronets, esquires, and wealthy commoners, who live in 
acbmfortable, but .unostentatious style. It has lyofeet 
of front, and is 86 feet deep, with a good Ionic 
portico, a sweeping carriage-road up to the entrance, 
and a small lawn railed in before it; while behind is a 
semicircular projection jind portico, which look,s out on 
the'river Potomac ind the. opposite shore^f Virginia. 
The rooms of reception, and those for the President’s 
personal accommodation, are moderate .in ^ize, and 
simple in decoration. iTlje largest apartment in thg 
whole building is that called the East room, which 
is 80 feet by 4p, and 22 feet high ; and as this is 
used for the general promenade of the,viatoi*s on 
public oeftasidns, it is not at all too spacious for the 
company. 

The public offices of the government are situated 
ill the immediate neighbourhood of the President’^ 
dwelling. They include the department of state, 
the war-office, the treasury, and similar establish- 
mimts. These are all spacious, neat, and w'ell-built 
edifices, suitably- adapted to their respecth^e pu^oscs, 
but with nothing superfluous. As each occupies the 
centre‘of an open piece of ground, with lawn in front, 
railed off on all sides, they* have a commanding 
appearance, from the ample space and* air by which 
they arc surrounded. . 

In the state department, wo- were shown, carefully 
preserved in*a glass-case, .with folding doors, the 
original Declaration of Independence, with all* 
the autograph. signatures; and above it, the first* 
commission of General Washington, a» commander- 
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ijl'Chief of the „ American 'forces, signed *by John 
Hancock, which Washington, after tjie close of 
his military career, resigned into^ the hands of the 
Congress at Annapolis.^ 'In the sape room were ori¬ 
ginal treaties, bearing the autograph signatures of 
George III. and George IV. of England, Louis XVI. 
and Napoleon of France, Prince Charles John 
(^liernaflotte) of Sweden, Ferdinand of Spain, and 
Alexander ,of Russia, wi^h a v6ry recent one/ in' 
Arabic, of the Sultan of Constantinople; ^nd added 
to all these,, a lithographic fac-simile of the Magna 
Charta of King John, taken .trom the original in the 
British Museum. Here also are kept the various 
presents made by foreign courts and potentates to 
American pinisters or othcupub^c officers, who are 
not allowed to retain such presents as l)ers6nal gifts, 
lest it might open the door to brii^ery and corruption ; 
hut are bound to forward them to the department of 
state, where they are preserved as national property. 
Among these were Damascus-bladc swords, cashmere 
shawls, a diamond snuff-box, and other valuable 
gifts. 

In the wW department we saw a large collection 
of the portraits of Indian chiefs, who from time to 
time had visited Washington at the head of deputa¬ 
tions I and in the treasury department, the original 
standards of*J;he weights' .iiid measures fixed by 
Congress, for use in all the States. 

There is an arsenal at the east am extremity of 
tSite city, on the point. of confluence’ between the 
• Potomac* and AnaCosta, occupying about a quarter 
'of a mile square ; in which is a reposjtoiy of arms, 'a 
collection pf materials for their manufacture, a*maga- 
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zine and laboratories, a mOdel-office for patterns of alj 
improvement in military weapons or engines, a 
foundry, and a steam-engine of twelve-horse power. 
The average numbpr of worRmen constantly employed 
here is about a hundred. The stores comprehend 
about 800 pieces of cannon of large calibre, and 
about 4O,O0O stand of arms, with requisite accommo¬ 
dation in quarters for the officers and men. , 

* There is also ah excellent navy-yarcb which is 
seated on ^e Anacosta, a little above th^ point of 
land where it meets the Potomac, anA where the 
arsenal is planted. This yard occupies about thirty, 
acres of qrea in space; it is walled4n toward the 
land, and is opqn towards the Anacosta river, or, as 
it is more generally, called here, the Eastern branch. 
It was first projected by the Presiflent Jefferson, and 
during his administy^ion was well sustained. It is 
fitted with every requisite for the building, rigging, 
and equipping of ships of war, of any size : the vessels^ 
already built here, are among the finest which the 
navy of the United States * contains j besides several 
sloops of war, the frigates Essex, Potomac, Brandy¬ 
wine, and Columbia, each of forty-four *guns, are 
well known; and the Columbus of seventy-four guns, 
wliich >vas also built here, is one of the noblest 
vessels of her class. 

At this city is established also the department of 
the General Post Office—the Indian departpifent for 
the adjustment of Indian treaties, payment of .Indian 
pensions, and' settlement of, Indian disputes—the 
department for tlie sale of public ‘lands—thcf depart¬ 
ment for the pregervation of patents—and the depart¬ 
ment for registering the copyrights of authors^in the 
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United States. '.Vhe first hasrEothiiig remarkable in it, 
as the actual post-office business of Washington is far 
less in extent than that of any of the great commer¬ 
cial cities on the coast and its administration is 
regulated by the post - master - general, who is a 
member of the cabinet. The second, occasions 
Indians to be continually coming to and fro from the 
interior to Washington, and returning home ; and 
from all that I could learn, a grdat deal of hardship 
and injustice to these helpless tribes, goes unredressed. 
The departoient for the sale of the public lands is 
reputed to be a fertile Source of jobbing and corrupt 
patronage, of which so many proofs werp given to 
me, as to remove all doubt in my own mind as to 
the factr The millions of, acres yet for sale—the 
number of land - bffices opened, and land - agents 
employed, in different parts of the Western terri- 
toiy'—and the difficulty of bringing to constant pub- 
, licity the multiplied transactions of purchase and 
sale which are' continually occurring,—open a wide 
field for corrupt practices. The patent office was 
a most valuable and interesting repository of all 
the ingenious inventions of the country, for which 
patents had been granted, and of which the models 
and specifications were here preserved. The reason 
why’ this< office is n(f longer what it was, is, that 
in the Vandal attack of the English upon Wash- 
ington*“at the close of the last war, they not only 
burnt a great portion of the (J.-ipitol, destroyed the 
Library of the Congress, and set fire to the President’s 
dwelling, but they burnt down the patent office, by 
which, in addition to the many other valuable books 
and records* lost, there were consigned to the flames 
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upwards of 10,000 vAfious inventions, with tliQ 
models and drawings belonging to them, as well ag 
the correspondence of the accomplished Dr. Thornton, 
the director of this departrileqt, with the most cele- 
brated pf tbe scientific men of America and Europe, 
for a period of more than twenty years. Well may 
the name of “ Englishman” sound harshly in the ears 
of the rising as well as of the departing generation* o? 
Washington, who have reagon to regard those of the 
English at least who formed the destroying ornament 
of incendiaries that laid their public buildings in 
ashes, as a set of ruthless njarauders, neither entitled, 
to pity noK to praise. 

Of places gf pitblic worship, there are four¬ 
teen in number; ti^o Ejiiscopalian, three, Chtholic, 
three Presbyterian, two Methodist two Baptist, one 
Unitarian, and on^lgjuaker. Neither of these is 
larger than will contain a congregation of abodt a 
thousand persons, and most of them are smaller than, 
this. They are all served by able and zealous 
ministers, and these live in* great harmony with each 
other. The Episcopal churches appear to be most fully 
attended by the fashionable and official part of the 
population; but, in addition to these, there is public 
service*in the Hall,of Representatives, at which the 
chaplains of the Senate, and df the House* whd are 
both Methodists, and 'obtain their ap|wintment by 
election of the members, alternately officiate,*?^ 

I was told a remarkable anecdote by a member 
of Congress on .this subject of alternate duty, which 
I had an opportunity of testing add ascertaining to be 
trUe. The Hour fixed by law and reghlation for the • 
opening of both Houses is twelve o’clock *t noon : 
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and it is the duty of the chaplain of each House to be 
in attendance in his place, to commence .the proceed¬ 
ings with prayer. It was thought hy these gentle¬ 
men, however, that a slight acceleration or retardation 
of time in the opening of the respective Houses, 
would enable one of them to do the duty of both for 
» given period, during which the other might be 
relieved from duty, and enjoy his holiday; at the 
expiration of, which he could return, and release* his 
friend j so that the burden and the pleasure might 
be alterhatciy the lot of each in equal proportions. 
‘Accordingly the clock of- tke Senate was put seven 
minutes and a‘half in advance of the realtime, and 
the clock of the Houser of Representatives seven 
minutes and a half in arreaii: so j>s to keep them at a 
uniform rate of fifteen minutes’ ^fference 'from eatrh 
other. • This done, the one chfeplain performed this 
double duty, by first opening the Senate with prayer, 
•for which fifteen minutes was ample time; and then 
stepping across the Rotunda into the other House, 
he there repeated the same formality: so that each 
was served punctually by the same man, according 
to the clocks of the respective Houses. 

In Washington there are two colleges of theolo¬ 
gical education, one Protestant, the other Catholic; 
there are'a ^ few benevolent institutions on a very 
small scale, three banks, h, fire insurance company, a 
small ^ass-manufactorj‘, jive large hotels, and a great 
number of hoarding-houses for ‘trangers, as nearly 
all the members of Congress reside ,in these during 
the session, and keep no house-establishment. There 
are two daily papers, one in support of the Demo¬ 
cratic ^arty,‘the Globe, and one *of the Whigs, the 
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National IVitelligencer, twD tri-weekly^the Madisonian, 
and the Chronicle, each representing a separate poli¬ 
tical party ; and two weekly papers, the Native 
Aniferican, founded on nation&l prejudices, and another 
the Huntress, conducted by a female, sold for a cent, 
and living, like the Sionderous Morning Herald of 
New York,* on abuse, ridicule, and private histor^_ 
of private individuals, jyiere are four market-houses 
for jfoovisions, a sla-^e-market for the sale,of human 
beings, a jail, and two theatres — the latfer open 
only while tne Congress is in session. » "• 

During our stay at W^s^ington* JJlr. Forrest, the, 
great American actor, was engaged at .the principal 
theatre; and, as connected, with his performances, 
some anecdotes can^e to^my knowledge, ,wMch, as 
they are stfikirtgly illustrative of the state of feeling 
in the slave states, onfall matters touching negroes 
and slavery, deserve to be mentioned. After 
his representation of Othello, the editor of the, 
“ Native American,” published here, denounced the 
play, as one wholly unfit to be pcraiitted in any South¬ 
ern state, where it was revolting, as he thought, to 
represent the dark Moor, Othello, paying his suit 
to the fair Desdemona. This was an outrage which he 
deemed fit the duty of evefy white man to resent; and 
he shadowed forth the sort of*resentment jvhich he 
thought ought td be put iw practice, by^ saying lhat 
“ even if Shakespeare, the writer of the play,, were to 
be caught in any Southern state, he ought, to be 
‘lynched,’ (that is, summarily punished by being 
tarred and featKercd,) for having* written it 1” In 
strict harmony ivith this sentiment, was the other 
incident'that occurred. Mr. Forrest had perfoutned 
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the part of Spaa-tacus, in the play of the Gladiator; 
and in this is represented, first, theeale^of a wife and 
child aw^ay fi-om her husband, allr Thracian captives, 
at which great horror^is'expressed by the characters 
of the play themselves; and next, .the Gladiators, 
who are all slaves, are incited by Spartacus to revolt 
jig^inst their masters, which they do successfully, 
and obtain their freedom. . On the day following 
this, Mr^ If’orrest’s benefit was attended bj' the 
PresidenA and his cabinet, as well as members of 
both Houses of Congress, and a full share of residents 
V and strangers. But the. manager of the theatre re¬ 
ceived many • anonymous and threatening letters, 
warning him against ever permitting this play to be 
acted in Washington again; apd one letter from a 
member of Congress, told him that if he dared 
to announce it for repetition, a o<?fcd would be addressed 
to the public on the subject, w’hich the manager 
•■w'ould repent.* Such is the feverishness of alarm, 
among a population whose constant objection to any 
elforts for the quiet and legal emancipation of the 
slaves, is, that they are so happy and contented that 
there is no need of change! and that they are so 
satisfied with their present condition that they would 

* 'This D'-atter was subsequently compromised, by die exclusion 
of all the coloured population, whether slaVe or free, from the 
theatre^ into which they are admitted on ordinary occasions, 
on condition of sitting in a separate galle ry, apart from the whites. 
On this occasion, however, they were in t to be admitted at all; 
and accordingly, in the Naticmal Intelligcncerrof March 15th, over 
the announcement of ttie play of the Gladiator, to be performed that 
evening, was plsiced conspicuously the following line—“ On this 
ocepion, the Coloured persons cannot be admitted to the gallery.” 
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not accept of their freedom if it vrere offered to. 
them I 

The private buHdings in Washington are, with 
very few exceptions, small an^ mean; and offer a 
striking contrast to the great public edifices of the 
Capitol and other structures. The number of 
wooden houses in the whole area of the city is mu^lj,: 
greater than those of^brick; these, too, are so 
scattered in detached groups, and sii^gle isolated 
dwellings, a,*} to look more miserable than if tliey were 
in continuous streets. The portions of the* city which > 
are built up with any regularity, sucKi as Pennsylvania . 
avenue, the most perfect of them all, have houses of 
such diminutive, size; and such constantly differing 
heights, styles, orders, aril description, that hetero- 
gcneousnesli is’the rule, and uniformity the excep¬ 
tion. The shops aj^also small, scantily furnished, 
and everything seems to be on a temporary and tran¬ 
sitory' footing. j 

The population of Washington i^ estimated at 
present at 20,000 persons ;* of whom about 15,000 
are supposed to be permanent residents, and the 
remaining 5,000j strangers, visiting the city on busi¬ 
ness or pleasure, including members of both Houses 
of Congress. 

The whole of this popuhitibn is subjeot to 'the 
local jurisdiction of a municipal body, incorporated 
by act of Congress as the corporation of Washftgton, 
with a mayor and aldermen, elected by the freeholders of 
property within the town, and (jhosen annually. These 
have the power to raise the city revenue, by an'annual 
assessment of •the real and personal property of each 
householder within its limits, and the fixing a 
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impost per cent on the assessed value ; in addition 
to this, several occupations are <8ubjpcted to the 
necessity of a license for carrying them on; and the 
sale of these licenses fuhiishes another considerable 
branch of' revenue. From the following selections 
from the abstract of the citv laws, some idea may be 
J^rmed of the nature of the whole. 

Auctioneers must take out a license, for which 
100 dollam are charged,,and security is requirbd iri 
5,000, dollars for payment of the city due^. They are 
^authoriied *to charge commissions, varying from one 
. to five per cent., and the corporation is entitled to 
receive duties-on such sales, varying from..one to five 
per cent. also. Brick-kilns arc- alsq required to be 
licensed, and all carts and) waggons of every kind. 
For billiard-tables, the cost ot the 'licelise is 100 
dollars-annually. Confection^s only pay ten dol¬ 
lars a year. Taxes are payable on dogs, two 
dollars per annum for males, and five dollars per 
annum for fonfiales •, and any untaxed or uncollared 
dog may be killed by the' constables, who have a fee 
of a dollar for its burial. No geese are allowed to 
go at large in the city, except in certain prescribed 
(luarters; and any found straying may Ije seized by 
the police, and handed over to, the trustees of the 
jMJof, on*the paymen't of twenty-five cents, about a 
shilling English, for theirdelivery. Hackney-coaches 
pay tefi.dollars a year^ach for their licenses, and their 
fares are fixed by law'. Taver i-ke^ers pay sixty 
dollars a year, and pioney-changers fifty dollars. 
Hawkt&'s and pedlars pay fifty dollars for a license 
to sell small ^('ares. Lottery-oflSce keepers are charged 
300- doUafs for a license, and pawnbrokers 200 
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dollars. Bread, flour, meat, fish, tibals, and mahji^ 
other necessaries are all subject to assize, regulation, 
am} inspection, and every thing, almost, is subjected 
to rule. • > 

Notovithstandlhg all these sources of revenue, the 
city is largely in debt, the amount being at present 
799,821 dollars, or about 1CO,000/. sterling. The 
sala^ of the mayor^ which is 1000 dollars per dnnum, 
and the pay of all the aldermen and other* officers, is 
punctually <lischargt'd, whether any progress^bc made 
in the redemption of the debt or not ; but many' 
things languish for* waftt “of funds. Among these’ 
are the street-lights; gas is as yet nowhere in use in 
Washington, and ..oil is very scantily supplied, as 
one of the recent publications at \l^ashingtOn has this 
expressive paragraph on the subject—“ The mayor 
is authorized to hajK> 'the streets and avenues lighted, 
and to pay for the same ; but poverty has extinguished 
the lights of the city, and the citizens are wont to* 
cry out, ‘ Give us of your oil, our lamps have gone 
out.’ ” The revenue of the last year, arising from 
the city assessment of one per cent., on the 
real and person/il property of the inhabitants, was 
about fiOjOOO dollars; and from the sale of licenses 
and other sources, 30,000 dollars more. The inter¬ 
est payable on tbe city debt was abouf 50^000 dollars, 
and the expenses of the corporation \^ere 150,’000 
dollars annually ; so that a surjflus of 15,000' dollars 
remained. 

The mayor and aldermen have the power of regu¬ 
lating by law all the movements and intercourse of 
the negroes or*blacks—or, as they are invariably called 
in America, “ the coloured pcopli*”—whcthbJW5lb#es 
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6t free j and solne portions 'bf the regulations now 
in force on that subject, may not be without their 
interest and utility. 

If any free coloured person is found playing at 
cards, dice, or any other game of an **wmioKol ten¬ 
dency,’* or is even present as one of the company, 
though not engaged in playing himself, he may be 
fined ten dollars. No free blacks or mulattos can have 
a dance al ^heir houses without a special license 
from the mayor, specifying the place and time of 
meeting, number of guests, and hour of breaking up, 
under a penalty of ten dollars. No coloured person 
can go at large in the city of Washington after ten 
o’clock, without a pass from a justice of the peace. 
Any free black found under this act refusing or 
being unable to pay, may be committed to the work- 
house for six months for eadf^^ffende; and if any 
slave subjects himself to the same penalties, and 
cannot pay, then “ he or s/ie may be sentenced to 
receive any number of stripes on his or her bare back, 
not exceeding thirty-nine!” Such is the condition of 
those “ h^ppy and contented beings,” as they ai*c 
here commonly called, “ who w'ould not,” according 
to the statement of the white residents, “ have their 
freedom if you would offer it to them;” but who 
are, nevertheless, not permitted to go into the gallery 
of the theatre to see the* play of the Gladiator, lest 
the reVult of Spartacus and his fellow-slaves against 
their Roman masters, should h.duce them to follow 
their example! 

In tlie building-regulations for the city, there is 
a very singular condition imposed on the builders of 
hcuso=. bxpressed in the following terms“ The 
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walls of no house to li? higher thaif forty feet to the 
roof, in any part of the city j nor shall any he lower 
thfui thirty-five in any of the avenues.” This is 
extracted from a seri ss of “ terms and conditions for 
regulating the materials and manner of the buildings 
in the city, of Washington,” bearing date Octolxir I 7 , 
1791 , and signed by the then President, Geije»al 
Washington, as hi^owif act and deed. This m&ximum 
height for the houses may account far Hhe stunted 
a»d pigmy style of building that is generit^ charac¬ 
teristic of the city, and which looks the more dimi¬ 
nutive from the great* width of the avenues; hurt 
though the maximum has been rarefy exceeded, the 
minimum is constantly violated, as there are many 
small wooden,houses no# twenty ^ct high'in different* 
parts of tlie town ; and in passing through the prin¬ 
cipal avenues* wb;-;h w'ere originally intendeij, no 
doubt, to look imposing, the lover of uniformity and 
good taste is perpetually shocked by the successioft’ 
of a dozen buildings on each side, following in 
“ most admired disorder,” no two of which are 
alike in height, in breadth, in design, in.style, or in 
dimensions. 
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Diversity of clj!»raeter iu the population—'Proportion of the h’.aek 
to white iiihdfaitauts — Residents, members, strangers, and 
visitors—'Idembers of tlie senate, appearance,,, manners;— 
Great speeches of Mr. Calhoun, Clay, and Preston—Opinions 
of the newspapers ’ on these efforts—Two daj's’ speech of Mr. 
Webster on the treasury bill—Opinions of the press on this 
great speech—Opinions of Mr. Webster’s great speech—Anec¬ 
dote of Mr. Webster’s physiognomyAnecdote of General 
Washington’s temper—Character of the l.ousd of representatives 
—Remarkable members—John Qftincey Adams—Quorum of the 
houses—No counting out—Public funerals of the members of 
congress—Specimen of an oration on such occasions—Pay of 
thermembers—Privilege of franhing-^V“te of the general and 
fashionable society at Washington — Madame Caradori Allen’s 
concert—Anecdote of Mr. Wood — Hotels of Washington— 
Boarding-houses—Inferiority of both to those of New York— 
Domestic attendants—Style of apartments—Manner of living 
— Hurry at meals—Inattention to comfort — Coarseness of 
fare—Coldness and selfishness of manners. 


The population of Washington is of a more motley 
complexion than that, of any of the cities or towns 
we h^ yet seen in the United States. Of the 15,000 
settled residents, most of whom have come from all 
parts of the Union, it may be sjid, that their chief 
characteristic is variety; and among - the strangers 
and visiV>rs, this distinction isrJeven still more marked. 
The members of Congress, for instaiyje, come, of 
necessity,, from every State in the Union, as fixed 
resifteilte, and property in the State represented, are 
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necessary qualifications. With many of the members, 
it is usual* to *bring their families for the session. 
These attract visitors, for j)leasure, who desire to see 
the Capitol, hear* the publid debates, and enjoy the 
pleasares and parties of the Washington world of 
fashion: so that here, perhaps, more than in any 
other city of the Union, may all the different i^es 
of jts population lie sehn. The fierce and impetuous 
Southerner, the rough and unpolished ^Western-man, 
and the nfore cautious and prudent NorTkerner, all 
mingle together; while Indians»of different tribes, 
coming and going on* deputations, lawful trader^, 
land speCuliitors, gamblers, and adventurers, help to 
make up the variety, and give a tone of canelessness 
and recljlessjiess .to tlie genei;al exterior of th^ 
moving crowd, such as none of the Northern cities 
exhibit. The piroportion of the black and mulatto 
people is also very great: equal, it is thought, 
including the free and the enslaved, to the whole' 
number of the whites: as all the domestics, nearly 
all the drivers of vehicles, and most of the labouring 
classes, are of the coloured race; this gives an 
unpleasant asjiect to the streets, and the groups that 
occupy them, from tho associations of degradation 
and inferiority which tho pjresence of the V'diites, 
among the blacks must npcessarily connect with the 
condition of the latter. » 

Of the members of the Senate, fifty-two id number, 
tv#o being elocted by the legislature of each of the 
separate States of the--Union, to represent, them in 
this body, the greater number arp undoubtedly^ 
men of information and ability, and gome of-very 
distinguished talents; they are generally^ i:^8ons 
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above the middle age, of competent fortunes, posses¬ 
sors of freehold property in the State in which 
they reside; and they add to knowledge, experience, 
gravity, and sober judgment. 

I attended the Senate often, having admission to 
the floor among the members themselves ; and on two 
oct-asions I had the opportunity of hearing, under the 
greatest advantages, the speeches’ of some of their 
most eminent \)rators: John C. Calhoun, from South 
Carolina 5 *’yenry Clay from Kentucky! Colonel 
Preston, from South Carolina; and Daniel Webster, 
from Massachusetts. To show that these were 
thought most highly of, and that Jhe particular occa¬ 
sion of their speeches was an important' one, I subjoin 
the notices "of the IV^ashington papers on the occa¬ 
sion, and will then add an observation on them of 
my own. The following is fronP'the Washington 
Chronicle, of March 13, 1838, a paper advocating 
"the inviolability .of State-rights, and generally repre¬ 
senting the extensive Southern interests, of which 
Mr. Calhoun is the great leader. The editor says, 

“ We presume that on no past occasion was there so much 
interest felt in tlie .Senate as on Saturday last. It was the promised 

' i 

*‘da>/ of settlement” between the Senator from South Carolina 
and hij assailint, Mr. Clay. " At a very early hour in the morning 
the galleries, the- ante-chamber,- the' doors and entrances, every 
vacant spet^were- crowded to the last inch of space. Hundreds were 
unable to. get within hearing, though tlu doors that led to the 
Senate chamber were thrown open, to allow those who could not 
. sec, to hcaii. The House-, too, adjouified at an early hour, (a quo- 
.rum not being obtainable,) and the Hall poured out its popula¬ 
tion on the flooj; of the Senate. A still, earnest, and depse mass 
•» * 

filled*!;very portion of tenable space. 
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“ At oueVcloek Mr. Calhuun rose, with that calm dignity whi<sh 
so eminently distuig^ishes him, and with that coolness and con¬ 
fidence which belong oijly to conscious innocence. He commenced 
by <)riefly reviewing the perversions, omissions, and mis-statements 
which cliaractcrized th6 late criminating speech of Mr. Clay. This 
task he^jerformcd in a brief, clear, and pointed manner. He then 
took up the p^ticular charges of inconsistency, one by one; went 
back to the commencement of his political life, and traced j^th 
wonderful force and precision,the great questions in whiqh he had 
' taken part, from 1813 tip to the present time. He adverted to 
the rise, progress, and termination of the great questions of a 
National Bdlik, the Protective Tariff, Internal Improvements, 
State Interposition, and the more recent measures connected with 
the currency, and the connection #f the government with the banks. 
He read cojuous extracts from his speeches delivered in the Senate 
since he was a member of the body, and referred to documents 
drawn up by himself, while ii^otlier situations, to jirove tlie con¬ 
sistency of Jiis Course, •and the groundlessness of the cliarges* 
brought against Jiira by the passionate Senator from Kentucky. 
The whole of this retiggnipcct was made in a manner so dignified, so 
eloquent and conclusive, as to cairy conviction to every mind not 
filed against the influence of truth. A more triumphant vindicatioN, 
of innocence, and sublime statesmanship, nevCr was made in any 
assembly. The trite, testy, fugitive charges of his assiiilant 
vanished before it as the thistle-beard driven by the toniado. He 
wrested from his adversary even the pretexts uponswhich he had 
based his accusatiop, and exposed him naked before the Senate, as 
one whose passions, personal and political, had made him to play 
witli shadows. , 

“He tlicn responded to the remSrks of his assifilant having" 
a personal bearing* and while he vindicated hUmotives fivm the 
malignant aspersions of his adversary, he applied they^|peri/««i- 
tum crucis, and stretched his ownlimbg on the wheel, ^or keen, 
pic(t:ing, cpigrai/latic sarcasm, we have never heal’d anything 
that we could compare wijlJi it. » And, yet there vvas not the 
slightest departure from that dignity and self-respect which niarkc 
his character and conduct on all occasions. Steraly, yet withmif 
the least'annearance of bulh/isni in phrase or gesture,'topipled 
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tUe insinuations of hi i atugonist uiulor liis feet, and hurled back his 
pointless darts in scorn upon him.—Maintaining only, and strictly, 
a position of dejhtrr, he left his assailant to pursue his remedy in 
the mode best suited to his purjigses or inclinations. Ilis remarks 
occupied about two hours in the delivery,—during which time the 
most profound silence reigned throtighout the immense crowd of 
listeners. Every eye was fixed on him, with a stirless and absorbing 
atjention. lie stood like Demosthenes, on a very similar occasion, 
in the Areopagus—{’omiiig forth the precepts of an elevated patri¬ 
otism, and hurling the sluilts of indi^4iant umuceiicc aguinst' 
/Eschines, his aAruser. Perhaps there is no other example in 
ancient or v’oilem history more aptly illustrative of tlte scene in'lhe 
Senate chamber, whethar we regard the vindictive malignity of the 
uccuscr^.^ the triumphant vindication of the accused. The scene 
will be long remembered by all who witnessed it; and we tivist it 
will convince party leaders that the aspirations of personal ambition 
are not tO be, advanced by menace,^nor measures of policy cairicd 
by malignant invective r.nd empty dcclamfition.”' » 

This was the opinion of a partizan it is true: but 
, j^ven with all allowance for the high colouring in 
which partizanship too often indulges, this surpassed 
all my previous experience in matters of this descrip¬ 
tion. I went to the Senate strongly impressed wdth 
the most favourable expectations from Mr. Calhoun; 
and, agreeing much more nearly in h'is general views 
about the impolicy of protecting duties for trade, and 
the 'mischievous influence of iiTCsponsible banks, 
thanovith hi^ .opponents, who were advocates of high 
tariffs, ifiid an almost unlimited issue of paj)cr-raoncy, 
my prepossessions would assist, raiher than retard, a 
favourable opinion. But with all these appliances, 
truth cOmpids me to say, that I was griiivously dis- 
' appointed. Mr. Calhoun’s style of < speaking, is 
what would be called in England, c.loar, self-possessed, 
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and firm ; but With notMng approachftig to eloquence', 
and the entiiKJ absence of all action, however gentle, 
the, monotony of tone, and the continual succession 
of emphasis on every sentcnee, made it tiresome to 
the eas after the first half hour. ' By the monotonous 
voice and ,peq)ctual emphasis, I was reminded 
strongly of Mr. Matthias Attwood, the member fed’ 
^WhUeliaven; and J)y Ac motionless attitude and 
passionless expression, 1 ‘was equally, reminded of 
Mr. Grotoi the member for London. far as 
persuasion may be considered a tcst*of success, 

I could not Icam, in any quarter, of this bfl||g the* 
effect of Mr, Calhoun’s speech on any single indivi¬ 
dual—and I do.not wonder at it. 

Mr. Clay {ollowpd Mr. Calhoun, and* spoke at 
still greater length—about three hours. He pro¬ 
fessed to labour^ under indisposition ; and ,liis 
admirers said he was not in good voice; but making 
all allowance for these drawbacks, his effort appeared" 
to me hardly more successful than Mr. Calhoun’s. 
He had the advantage, no doubt, of more graceful 
elocution, more varied intonation, and moi;p easy and 
unconstrained qction. But with all this, it was 
what would be thought in England a third or 
fourth rate spsech, such as might be delivered by Sir 
James Grahamj Mr. Poulett Thomson,* or Mr. 
Clay, of London, clear'ancf intelligible, an(^ so’me- 
tinies impressive; but having nothing of the higher 
chafactcristics *of oratory in if. And yet, by Mr. 
(.'lay’s partizans, this speech .was said “ to have siu-- 
])assed all that w'as ever delivered, in ancient or* 
mdclem time^, in any age or in any country!” .So 
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excessive is the exaggeration in which all parties 
seem here to indulge. 

Colonel Preston of i^outh Carolina, rose at .the 
close of Mr. Clay’s speech, to reply to some unjust 
aspersions, as he considered them, on the political 
conduct of the Nullifiers, as they were called, of the 
state he represented. He spoke for about half an 
hour, With his arm in a sling and still suti^ring 
from a recent accident by which he had been hurt. 
His language, emphasis, gesture, and ac;tion, were 
more elegant tliauicither of those who preceded him; 
and III speech was, to" niy judgment, by far the 
most eloquent'and impressive of the day, •and might 
be compared with a speech of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Holland,'or any,other of the, more inipassioncd 
speakers of the old English school. 

Webster having moved tj?e adjournment of 
the House, had the possession of the floor, as it is 
called, for the next day, on which he spoke for four 
hours, from one to five, but without concluding j and 
resuming his argument on the following day, at one, 
he closed about four; thus making a speech of seven 
hours, on the main question in debate, namely the 
merits and defects of the ::nb*trcasur}' bill, fropi which 
the speeches of the others were- mcrelii episodes, or 
digressions,,for the settlement of personal disputes. 
A speech of seven hours would be deemed of intol¬ 
erable*'length in England; but bore it is not at all 
unusudl for a speaker to occupy ihe .floor for three 
days in Jhc session, speaking four hours in each ; for 
no sort of restraint seems to be placed on the orator, 
who may wander over every topic that'his mind sug¬ 
gests, s:iil no one rises to call him to order, or bring 
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him back to the quesfion, however tar he may' 
wander from it. 'An instance was mentioned to me 
of tljc late John Randolph, senator from Virginia, 
speaking for twelve‘hours in succession, from one in 
the afternoon to one on the following morning. By 
the constitution, the Congress must expire on the 3d 
of March, at midnight, in the second year after its beiilf 
clecte^ ; and as some measure was before the Senate 
which wanted only the third reading, “add which 
Mr* Randolpli desired to defeat, he spokc‘«against 
time, and continued on his legs till •the Congress had 
expired by law, at one in*tlfe morning of the -ith of ' 
March ; by‘which the measure was of'course extin¬ 
guished. • . ' , 

Mr. Webster, is, and F thinkiy justly, considered 
to be the most powerful orator, the best reasoner, 
and the most soun(kgudging of all the senatorial rf)r 
representative body; yet even ho, I think, is greatly 
over-rated. The doctrine of high duties, tariffs, and ’ 
j)rotcction for domestic manufactures, so long exploded 
by all the best writers on political economy in 
Europe, (French, Italian, and German, as w'ell as 
English) is dear,to Mr. Webster, and he lauds it as 
the keystone of the American system. Bank mono- 
j)olics, and the possession of thejmmense power oyer 
prices and exchanges, which such monopolies ^ivc 
to those who enjoy them, appear to him wdicjesome 
and beneficial to trade. He is what in Ehglaud 
woul^ be called itruly Conservative; and if he* w’ere 
in the English House of Commojis, he woi^-d act 
with Mr. Matthias Attwood, Mr. Aldcrinan Thomp¬ 
son,' Mr. George ‘Robinson, Mr. Aaron ,Ch^P™**®» 
and Mr. George Frederick Young, on all q^l^sti©ns 
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doubt, a more* able man tHan any of these, and a 
far better speaker. Indeed, he ntay bo justly called 
a statesman and an orajor, and in both these c’apii- 
cities he seemed to me far superior to Mr. Clay or 
Mr. Calhoun ; the former of whom entertains all 
Mr. Webster’s contracted views about tbe tariff and 
bank monopolies j while the latter is the gentleman 
w'ho declared “ that the slavery,of the blacks w|is the 
mostperfeefeguarantee of freedom for the whites;” 
andwhQ'had such just conceptions of this freedom, as to 
declare, that “df. the whites of South Carolina could 
but catch an abolitionist \dthin their borders, they 
would hang him up without judge or jury.” But 
that the partisans of Mr. Webster might not be 
behind those of hjr. Calhbun a^id Mr. Clay, the fol¬ 
lowing were the eulogiums of the two Washington 
papers of the day following, March 14th. The 
Washington Chronicle says; 

“ Mr. Webster, concluded his speech on Tuesday in opposition to 
the sub-treasury. It is regarded as one of the greatest efforts of 
his life—portions of it, certainly surpassed any thing we have heard 
or read, 'ji'he battery he opened upon Mr. Calhoun, it must be 
admitted, was overwhelmingP 

i 

The National Intell'j^encci of the safne date, 
which is generally one of the most subdued of the 
public jou^als in its • tone of jfraise or censure, 
says,. 

“Mr. Webster concluded yesterday, in tbs Senate, hisjlgreat 
speech—we may say the greatest of all his speeches—on the Con- 
stitutioif and the Union, their origin, powers, and obligations. The 
solemnity and eloquence of his close were a^ impressive and 'soul- 
stu^ing a; his argument had been transcendent and unanswerable. 
Inlaying thus much of this cxtraordinary<specch, there is not one 
of the crowded auditory which heard him, who will deem the 
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praise too hifiJh; nor one of hi<^ distinguished j^rs, however enii-. 
nent, who will consider it as derogating from his own just claims to 
distinction as a statesm.\n ,or an orator.” 

Kow, although tjiis great’e^ort of Mr. VVebster’s 
would have been thought a good speech in either 
house of Parliament, or at any public meeting in 
England, it certainly would not be described in terng^ 
of such extreme eulogy as is here bestowed upon it. 
It wa!l far inferior to speeches delivered, in every 
session in Epgland, by such speakers as Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Brougham in the upjpcr htAise, and by 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. O’Connell, Lord Stanley, and 
Mr. Shiel ip the lower house; and the only way in 
which I could account^or this extravagant praise of it, 
was to attribute it partly to the bias which.paa-tisan- 
ship gives fo all opinions, and partly to the want of 
familiarity with* higher models of excellence than 
those by whom they are surrounded. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Webster is rather 
above the middle size, and presents tile figure of a 
powerfully athletic man. 'His complexion is very 
dark, as much so as that of the darkest Spaniard, and 
his full hair is jet black. His countenance is strik¬ 
ing ; but from his large dark eyes, full overhanging 
eye-brow's, and curl of the’ lip, the expression is not 
that of kindness or benevolence. It is said, tluft a 
friend once remaned to‘him, the impres*sion which 
his countenance had conveyed to a skilful physiog¬ 
nomist ; and his answer was, ‘‘ He is right—there 
is hardly a man Weathing, perhaps, who by nature is 
more disposed to the indulgence <Jf strong pissions 
thjin myself; aad it requires the constant exercise of a 
strong mofal restraint, and the greatest vigilapcqj^to 
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-prevent these passions gettirg the niastei’y over me.” 
So mudi the greater merit and honour jin the victory 
which he thus obtains over his nature. 

A similar storj' to t^i6 is told of General Washing¬ 
ton, with whom Mr. Webster will not be ashamed 
of being compared. With all his great qualities as 

soldier and statesman, and with the undoubted 
purity of his conduct in public and private life, in 
which hc/.w^ equally free from'"every thing th&t was 
either cerrupt, sordid, or mean, General^Washington 
was, nevertheless^ extremely subject to violent ebulli¬ 
tions of anger, though he almost instantly struggled 
to subdue them; and when an English painter who 
took his portrait, Gilbert Stuart, remarked to him 
that his head and countenance indicated the posses¬ 
sion of strong paljsions, he matle an* answer similar 
to that of Mr. Webster, and lamented its truth. 

"^In the House of Represeniatives, though the 
numbers are greater than in the Senate — there 
being 244. merhbers instead of 52—each State sending 
a number proportioned to its population, in the ratio 
of one member to every 47,000 persons, according to 
the last census—yet the prominent speakers are fewer 
in number, and less eminent in reputation. The more 
distinguished members of the House of Re'presenta- 
tivfes aro, indeed, almost sure to become members of 
the Senate,'’‘which thus distils, as i£ were, the essence 
of the elected body, and absorbs it into itself. There 
are, however, in the lower house a number of men 
of fair talents, and respectable powers of oratorj', 
especi&lly among the legal mem'bers, who form, 
perhaps, a majority of the whole Kumber. Mr. 
John pairfeey Adams, the ex-President, and son of 



the third President of the’ United States, is the most 
eminent and^rem^rkable man in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives at present; and it is something new to 
see'an individual taking his’se^it among the represen¬ 
tatives of the people, who had occupied the highest 
post of power, as President, but who, in descending 
from that high office, was content to merge hims'df 
into the great body of citizens, and to become, again 
rtieiremember. Mr. Adtims has bc^n an public 

life since h(j was fifteen, being then secrcta#v to his 
father. He has filled the office of ambassaddi* at several 
foreign courts of Europe ;• at home he has been Secre-. 
tary of Sta|;e, Senator, President; and he is now a 
Representative, at the ago of seventy. He is admitted 
to be the most Icanie^ of all.the public men of .America; 
adding, hoWever, to *his book-learning, an extensive 
knowledge of the world, and experience in public 
affairs; but the noble stand he has always taken 
against Slavery, causes him to be an object of distrust, •>. 
if not of hatred, to those members who* desire to per¬ 
petuate that degrading institution; and therefore he is 
more frequently annoyed and interrupted in his pro¬ 
ceedings than he would be if less firm and less consis¬ 
tent in his coursd. His habits are peculiar : he has 
risen every morning of his life for the last forty 
years, il is said, at four o’cldek in the moraing, 
lighting nis own fire in the winter at that hour, and 
in the summer taking an early daylight wal^; and 
before the hour of the meeting ef Congress arrives, 
which is noon, he has usually performed a good day’s 
work. He has ^ept a full record,* it is asserfed, of 
all the most interesting events of the’ times, and 
especiallythose of which, though relating tA?.,pHjjlic 
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affaiire," he .in^olje said t<?' know the secret history 
and woii,*fcmg^;,and it-is added t)i^t hci has no less 
than seventy-five folio manuscri])t volinucs of this 
description, written wjitH his own. hand. 1 had* the 
pletisuro of seeing him often, in interchanges of 
visits during my stay at Washington, and can testify 
tft. the great extent of his general information, his 
humane and liberal principles, his fine clear, intellect 
and vigor/)us mental po^ycr, and his very ch6'erful 
and agi-eaablc manners. , 

The 'absorption of the public interest by the 
.proceedings of the Senate-—in consequence of the 
Sub-treasury bill, the great measure of tjie session, 
being now' before that body—prevented any business 
. of importance being done o in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives beyond' mere matters of courSe; and it 
often happened, while the great speakers were engaged 
in the Senate, that the members of the other house 
crowded to hear them, so that their owm assembly 
became deserted. No public business can be 
legally transacted by either House uidess there is a 
quorum ; but that quorum, instead of being, as it is 
with u^, Ibrty for the Commons and five for the 
Lords, must consist of an actual' majority of the 
whole number of the a&:.embly, namely, out of 
52 senafors, and 12.3 out of the 244 rep^es^tatives. 
If in any counting of th - ’members, however, that 
number does not appear, the house is nt^^erefore of 
necessity adjourned -as with us; but^the Speaker is 
required to wait until, by the addition of other mem¬ 
bers, tile quorum may be completed; as there are 
persons in attendance, or nqar at hand, who may be 
suigmqwed'for the purpose. l«he tn'cA-, therefore. 
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of “ counting out tlie-liouse”-T-so often and so unwor¬ 
thily resort^ totby the ministers'in*^England, to get 
ri(l, of disagreeable motioqs, which they are either 
ashamed or afraid to opposd openly, and desire to 
“ burke,” <ts it is called, by a maiKuuvre—is not 
therefore resorted to here. 

The most solemn of the proceedings that we ^t- 
^ness^d in the Hoase of Representatives, were tlie 
funeral ceremonies attendftig the deathT ot* two of its 
members; ‘one, the late Mr. Gilley, levied by Mr. 
Graves in a duel, which has been already adverted 
to ; and the other, a member from the same State,* 
who died* from natural illness, just three weeks 
afterwards. It is «, rule of both Houses, that when 
any memljer of either (lies, he ^hall be honoured' 
with a public, intennent: and the custom is to 
adjourn both Houses for two days, when they meet 
to attend the funeral, in an united body, accom¬ 
panied by the President and all his cabinet, with heads ^ 
of deparments. The sum pf 2,000 dollars is appro- 
priated, in every such case, from the public funds, to 
defray the expenses: one item of which is,» to engage 
all the hackney-poaches of the city, to convey, free of 
cost, whoever chooses to attend the procession from 
the Capitol to the place of interment *. and long as 
this train of carnages always is, they are sure to be 
well filled ij^h gratuitous occupants. It is ako usual 
for somS Iffind in each House to make a* Ibrmal 
ann^uii^ment «f the death, and the occasion is then 
taken to pronounce an eulogy on the decease^. As 
an illustration of the manners of the countiw, and a 
fair sample of the, taste of such compositions,* I 
subj(}in the one pronounced in the House ot'R^re- 
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sentatives on this occassion, £ikcn from the Nationsjl 
Intelligencer of March IG, under ^ae of'dinarj- head 
of “ Proceedings in Congress,” to which are apperwlcd 
the resolutions which S,re invariably adopted on the 
death of every member, without distinction. • 

• 

“ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. • 

“ xVs soon as the House was orgafiizod,tlus morning'— ^ 

“ Mr. Evans, ^)f Maine, addi’essed the Cliair in tlie following 
words: ” • , 

“ jMr. SpealA-r: These badges of mourning, which we still wear, 

^denote that death has lately be^n jn the midst of us. Again his 
arrow has flown; and again has die fatal shaft been sent, with 
unerring'aim, into a small, and already^ broken rant. It is my 
melanchojy office to announce that, since,the-last adjournment of 
' the House of Representatives, Tiifiothy parvis Carter, then one of 
its members, from the ktate of Maine, has surrendered up to the 
Being who gave it, a life upon which many anxihus hopes depended, 
and for whose preservation many an anient jwayer had gone up to 
the Father of all Spirits. He died last evening, at 10 o’clock, at 
his lod^ngs in this city, after a sickness of not very protracted 
duration, but of great and excryciating intensity of suffering and 
agony. The ways of a righteous Providence are inscrutable ; and 
while we bo\v in submission, we are yet oppressed with deep and 
solenm awe. 

“ Our deceased friend and colleague was & native of the State 
and the district, which, so lately, he rep-esented in thisf branch of 
Congress; ^d he, therefore, brought with him the confidence, 
largejy bestowed, of those who^had known Jum from his earliest 
years. ‘^>*1 lie deserve it. His cliaracter for p^ity, integrity, 
uprightiiSss, morality, was fre^ from sjiot or blcn^j^' > His princi¬ 
ples were well founded. Loving the country of his birth, and its 
institutions, with all his heart, he pursued .vitlL fidelity suclifmea- 
, sures as*- his judgment deemed best calculated to promote the 
welfare of the one, and the durability of the ^ther. He was a 
lawyer by profession—faithful, just, discrimina’ting, attenrive, humane 
in it?'|>idllftice. 
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Of manner*, mUd, courfeou*, affable, and a temper kind, con¬ 
ciliating, patient, won respect and attachment, even from those 
who differed with himm matters of opinion ; and probably there 
lives not a human being who has S sipgle resentment, or one unkind 
recollection, to bury in liis grave. He has gone, in the strength 
of his manhood, and the maturity of his intellect, the road that all 
must once pass. 

‘ —calcanda, semol, via lethi. ’ 

“ The ties that bound^iim to life are severed for ever, assail human 
’ ties Kiust bo severed. 

‘ Linquenda tell us, et domiis, et amans •• ' 

Uxor j iieque harum, quas culis, arbofum* 

To, prater iiivisas ciiprcsso^ , 

Ulla, brevetn ^ominum sequetur.’ 

“ Although, when his eyes opened for the last, time upon the earth 
and the sky, they fell noj upon h'S own native hills ; though the 
sod which sliall coier him will not freshen in the same influences 
which clothe^ them in vendiure and beauty:. though he died far from’ 
his home, the companions and the brnthers of his childhood were 
with him ; the sharer^of his joys, the solace of his griefe, stood by 
him; and the hand which could best do it, asstiaged the bitter 
pains of parting life. The last earthly sounds wdiich fell upon 
ear were tones of sympathy, and kindness, and affection, and sup¬ 
port—tones which ceased not, even when they vainly strove to 
pierce the cold and leaden car of death. Tears shall flow copiously, 
and deep sighs be heaved over his lifeless form ; trars not more 
sealdiiig, sighs not deeper drawn, because mingled with any bitter 
recollections, any unavailing re^^rets. 

“ If human means could have availed—^if devoted fraternal sym¬ 
pathy and care—^if constant, abiding, self-sacrificing affection,” 
triumphing over exhausted qature, and bearing a feeble/rame, 
unconscious of weariness, through long and painful wgils, could 
have saved his life, he would longdiave been spared to*t^e friends 
who now deplore ahis death, and to the State and to the coimtry 
w hi^h he served. ^To that stricken^ bosom we profler—alas ! how- 
little will it avail!—our sincere sympathy and condolence. He-* 
has gone from this place of earthly honours and lAiman distinctions^ 
to a seat i» that ‘ hou^ which is not made with hant^, etejrnal in 
the heavens.’ 

. z 2 
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' “ As a token of our regard for his many virtues, and of our resjun t 
for his memory, I move tlie adoption of thei resohitions which I 
now submit. 

•> 

“ Sesolved, That the membf rs hnd oflScers of this House will attend 
the funeral of Timothy J. Carter, deceased, late a member of this 
House, from the State of Maine, at 12 o’clock, on Saturday, the 
17th inst. 

^Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take onler for 
superintehding the funeral of Timothy J. Carter, deceased. 

“ Resolvedf That the members* and officers of this House will 
testify their*respect for the memory of Timothy J. Carter, by wear¬ 
ing crape on thfc left arm for thirty days. 

“ Resolved, That when this Hous^. adjourn to-day, it will adjounr 
to meet on Saturday, the 17th inst. 

“ These i-csolutions were unanimously agreed to.” ' 

.. * “ _ 

' The mehibers of, both Hduses are paid at the rate 
of eight dollars per day for their attendance during 
the .session; and a certain amount, per mile for their 
journeys to and from their homes to Washington ; a 
■Temuneration which is not sufficiently large to tempt 
persons to become Representatives or Senators for the 
salary* of the office; yet large enough to defray the 
actu^ cost* of their living, and not to make the dis¬ 
charge of the public business a peci^niary burden to 
themselves ; and as the pay. and travelling expenses 
jtf the members is defrayed out of the general revenue, 
no constituep.t body feels it to bear heavily on them. 
There i,s no* privilege enjoyi^d by them, as far as I 
could Ifeam, but that of franking; hut this is carried 
to a much greater extent than in England. The 
number of the letters they may send out or receive, 
any ^ay, i,s unlimited j the weight of letters must 
Viot. exceed' two ounces; but public documents and 
prinfrd papers are sent and received without refer- 
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cnee to'weight or n*moer. Thtf member is not 
obliged to .writg the whole of the directions in his 
own hand, as with us; nor to put any date at all 
upon the cover: .but if ahy, number of letters are 
taken^to him, under < wo ounces each, and addressed 
by any other person, all that is required is that he 
should write the word “ free,” and add his signature 
on any part of th<j cover, and this ensures* its free 
■ traitsit by post to every part of the coijntvy. 

^ Of th^ general society at WashingtOT, in the 
morning visits and evening pities hf the most 
fashionable circles, w^ bad a good opportunity of 
judging, during our stay among them. With more 
of ostentation, .there is less of hospitality and less of 
elegance than in New York; and a sort of aristo» 
cratic airls strangely mingled wifh manners far from 
polished or refined. The taste for parties of pleasure 
is so general, however, that dissipation may be said to 
be the leading characteristic of Washington society^ 
and one sees this fearfully exhibited* in the paleness 
and languor of the young ladies, who are brought 
here from their homes to be introduced ipto fashion¬ 
able life. These are seen in a state of feebleness 
and exhaustion* from late hours and continued excite¬ 
ment, long before their fcmis are fully developed, or 
their constitutions perfectly fofmed ; and <thile these 
ravages are committed on* their bodies?, their rtiinds 
are neither cultivatejd nor strengthened, as tlie gossip 
and talk of tlje morning is usually but a recapitula¬ 
tion of the adventures and occupations of the even¬ 
ing. During all our stay, in alf our visits, do net 
remember a •single instance in which any literary or 
scientific^subject '«as the topic of couv'crs^icfi j or 
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the merits of any book, or any author, the Subject of 
discussion. There seemed, in sho^t, united in the 
circles of Washington, all the pretensions of a metro¬ 
polis, with all the frivolity of a watering place j mid 
the union was anything but agreeable. 

Besides the opportunities we possessed of seeing 
the jargest assemblages at the President's drawing¬ 
room and at private parties, we attended a concert 
given by JVJkdqme Caradori.Allan, at Carusi’s Saloon, 
where, it -was said, all the beauty and iashion of 
Washington tvere present; and being advantageously 
seated, we had the best opportunity of observation. The 
female beauty was not to be compared, in number or 
degree, to that which we had sodn in similar assem¬ 
blages at New York, Philadelpliia, and Baltimore; 
nor was there nearly as much elegance of dress, or 
gracefulness and propriety of manner. The ladies 
were noisy and almost vociferous in their conver- 
«~.tion, which is contrary to the general habit of 
American ladies, who are more tranquil and retiring 
in mixed society than the English; and the men 
were in general boisterous in their manners, with a 
greater attempt at playing the dandy or beau, than wo 
had before observed in our journey through the 
country. The concert-r»j..m wii^ very large, and 
*1116 ladies were intermingled in all parts with the 
gentlemen ; yet the greater •number of these last 
stood up, even , during the pcrfonnance, while the 
ladies were seated behind and liesid^ them; many 
kept their hats on, and^a great nuniber came v.ith 
s*'',ut wSlking-sticks ; so that when any part of the 
music was applauded, it was done b\ the loudest 
knocking of'these sticks against the floor, histead of 
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the clapping of hands.* * In the remote part of the 
room, some.of t];ie ladies stood, and the gentlemen, 
stiU desirous of being above them, then left the floor, 
and stood on the benches j'wbile behind these again, 
and ritfar to the door, were two gentlemen seated on 
the ^'>p of the eleva'od steps by which the candles 
were lighted. Among the persons standing oi^he 
benches, the figurt; of •Mr. Clay, the great orator of 
the Senate, and leader of the Whig-conservative 
piirty, was*conspicuous; yet it attracted nojparticular 
attention, as if it were nothing uyusual? The same 
sort of rudeness, disordts*, and noise often occurs 
in the theatre, where, it is said, the beating of the 
walking-sticks,of ^the audience on the pai-titions is 
sometimes so ,violept, that the house seems Ito be in 
<langcr of coming to pieces, if a minute or two 
more should el^se than the audience may think 
proper between the acts ; but in a concert-room, we 
had not expected such displays as this. The excu»» 
given for it was, that it was occasioned by the large 
adniixturc of southern and western people, who are 
less refined than those from the north an^ the east; 
and also that the members, idle strangers, and 
visitor^, who make up ^sueh assemblages, come to 
them, rather as a. rendezvous, than for the sake of 
the performance), and therefore wish to be at their 

f * * • 

ease. ' 

As the company,,thougl^ numerous, was eomposed 
of persons of J;he least personal beauty, the* plainest 
dx*(»scs, and tlip rudest manners, that we had before 
remembered to have seen congregated any ^ herewiin ' 
Anierica, I *had imagined that it vras not a, fair 
specimen of a Washington fashionable ms^mbly; 
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bat all to whom 1 ventured to express this' opinion, 
corrected me by the assurance that, they hfid never 
before seen so brilliant an audience collected at a 

^ I 

concert here ; and the leading journal of the follow'- 
ing day, the National Intelligencer of March 22, 
which spoke, it was believed, the general sense of 
thooo present, expressed its opinion in this short 
paragraph *— 

“ The consert. given by Madame Canidori Allan in this city on 
Tuesday, was attended by an audience never exceeded, either in 
brilliance or in numbers, on any^su^li occasion in this city. To 
those who know the vocal power and musical talent of this accom¬ 
plished lady, we need not say that her jierfonnance gave the highest 
gratification to aU present.” 

• I 

Madame Caraddri’s own pertormance gave, un¬ 
doubtedly, the highest gratification to all who heard it; 
for, so accomplished a singer and m'usician as she is 
e^uld scarcely sing anything that would not give delight 
to an ear having the slightest taste for sweet sounds ; 
but to those who, like ourselves, had often lieard 
this charming lady at the opera, or in the concert- 
rooms of England, sustained by powerful orchestras, 
worthy of her own distinguished reputation, it was 
painful to witness the m(;agrcness of the musical 
assistance i-cceived by her here; the only instrument 
bein^ a pian'o-forte, and fho only singer, except 
herself,*‘being Signor Fabj, who would scarcely 
have ventured to appear in an} concert-room in 
Europe. The performances of the evening were 
tk^refore all solos by Madame Caradori and Signor 
Fabj, in alternate succession. Madame Caradori’s 
songs.'\e'.'c these: “Una voce poco fa,”Angels 
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ever bright and fair,” ‘^Ouvrez, c’esl nous,” “ Steh* 
mir auf,” “lo I’ljdia,” and “I’m over young to 
marry yet.” Signor Fabj, who could not take even 
so high a range as this, contented himself with sing¬ 
ing “ Viraviso,” “ Qui riposai beato,” “ Ah! perche 
non posso pdiarti,” and “Amor di patria;” from 
Bellini, Bagioli, and Generali. The good-nat»re 
<^f the audience waa ceftainly evinced in this?, that 
they applauded heartily at* the end of•evbry piece; 
and to prevent all envy or jealousy among tbh parties 
applauded, they gave an equal moasure of praise to 
each. The whole performance was over in about * 
an hour from the time of its commenedment. What 
surprised me at •first, I own, was this, that Madame 
Caradori Allan, a lady Known aiyl honoured by all • 
the courts of Europe, should have been so unjust toiler 
own high reputation, as not to desire to leave a better 
impression behind her, by singing at least some of the 
manyexcellent and beautiful pieces with which she ha?’ 
delijrhtcd the hearts as well as ears of the fii’st circles 
in Europe, and which her own recollection would 
have readily supplied: but she had probably dis¬ 
covered, by expedience, that the standard of musical 
taste, in this portion of the United States, was such 
as would be best pleased with the productions shft, 
had presented to them^ and the audieive’appeared 
to be so satisfied, as to leave no doubt tJiat she 
had judged correctl)»in this respect; what She did 
sing^ was exeented with all the sweetness,* grace, 
and expression,•for which she is,so deservejjly and 
universally admired. ' . 

A. remgj-kjTblc* instance of “ impressnjent,” prac-'' 
tised. on Mrs. Wood, the popular singer, had 
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i)receded Maddme Caradoi*! Allan in her visit to 
America, Avas mentioned to me here, by one who ws\s 
present at the party. A General living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Philadelphia, who had become suddenly 
rich, furnished a house in a costly manner, and gave gay 
parties. He had little else but his wealth,, however, to 
render them attractive; his wife being especially 
untutored and unpolishetl, as he had married before 
he became rich, and both' w'cre elevated to their pre¬ 
sent impjortance without the requisite personal quajih- 
cations to sustain.it. To render one of their parties 
• more than usually popu'iai*, they invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood aihong their guests ; these at first respect¬ 
fully declined, on the gfomid of, fatigue; but they 
- were pressed with so muclf earnestness, that they at 
length were subdued into consent. When the enter¬ 
tainments of the evening were faii;ly commenced, and 
several ladies among the visitors had sung, the hostess 
•tnvited Mrs. Wood to seat herself at the piano, as the 
company would be delighted to hear her beautiful 
voice; but Mrs. Wood begged, with a very serious 
countenance, to be excused. At fii’st the astonish¬ 
ment created by this refusal was evinced by a dead 
silence, and a fixed stare ; .but at length, tfie disap- 
^ nointed hostess broke torth : What! not sing I 

Mrs. Wood j why, it was for this tjiat I invited you 
to my pfl.rty. I should not have thought of asking 
you hue for this ; and I .told all iny guests that you 
were enming, and that they would bear you sing 1” 
“Oh!” replied Mrs. Wood, with .great readrhess, 
“‘•'that quite alters the case ; I was not at all aware of 
'' this, or 1 should not have refused; but since you 
hav6«*iiiVited me professionally, I* shall of course sing 
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immediately I” “ That’s a good creature,” rejoined* 
the hostess, • “ I thought you could not persist in 
refuging mo.” So IVIrs. Wood seated herself at the 
piano, sang delightfully, and, to the entire gratifica¬ 
tion ofdiostcss and guests, gave, without hesitation, 
every song §he was asked for, and some were encored. 
On the following day, however, when the host ajad 
hostess were counting up the cost of their entertain¬ 
ment, (for, rich as they were, they had Boidost their 
fomer regard for economy,) to their uttei^'conster- 
nation there came in a bill from Mr. Wood of 200 
dollars for Mrs. Wood’s* ‘’professional services” at < 
the party of the preceding evening, accompanied by 
a note, couched in tprms which made it quite certain 
that the demand would be legally enforced if attempted. 
to be resisted j and, however much they were morti¬ 
fied by this unexpected demand, they deemed it n\pst 
l)rudent to pay it, and hold their tongues. • 

The hotels of Washington—at which stningeri^ 
usually reside for a few days before tliey get into a 
boarding-house, if they intend a long residence in the 
city, or where they remain entirely if theij- visit is a 
short one—are greatly inferior to those of New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore ; and the boarding-houses 
are still worse. Ix> both, the domestics are all nc^ 
grocs; and in tjie latter, mostly slaves.^ They are 
generally dirty in their p6rsons, slovenly in thqir appa¬ 
rel, and unskilful anddnattenytive in their duties#. In 
the boarding-houses, the membfers of Congre'Ss, and 
othcl inmates who use them, .occupy a separate bed¬ 
room, which they use for office, bureau, receiving- 
rodnj, and qll j* iuid on passing by these, when the dpor# 
is open, one sees a'four-post bed without t^uoity or 
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furniture, the u^iper extremities of the posts not hein^ 
even connected by any frame work; ijndthe bed pushed 
close up .against the wall by the side, to leave the 
larger space in the rest of the room. A table covered 
with papers occupies the middle of the apartment, 
often with a single chair only, and that frequently 
a broken one ; and around on the floor are strewed, 
in thct greatest disorder and •confusion, heaps of con¬ 
gressional documents, large logs of firewood piled up 
in pyrairtids, the wash-hason and ewer, printed bopks, 
and a litter of unfpldedand unbrushed clothes. 

The drawing-room of lh6 hotel or boarding house 
is used by all equally, and is usually in bett4jr condition 
than the private apartments, thoilgh, even in these, the 
dust of the wood fires (universaHn ^Vashington,) the 
multiplicity of newspapers and other things scattered 
about, take away all appearance cleanliness or ele¬ 
gance. The eating-room is used for breakfast, din- 
•irier, tea, and supper; and a long table, sprcatl 
out the whole length of the room, is kept always 
laid, throughout the entire day and night. The 
process is^this : the table is first laid over night, for 
breakfast; when this meal is over, however, the 
table is merely swept, so as to remove the crumbs, 
and the cloth, not being taken off, even to be shaken 
or folded up, is suffered to continue on for dinner, 
the' onlyr precaution used, partaking at all of cleanli¬ 
ness, '•being that of laying the dinner-plates, which 
are piti, on the moment breakfast is .jover, with their 
faces downward, so that they nia^ not receive the 
idust. * 

. Dinner is brought on at the appointed hour j but so 
imac^qKintcd with comfort, or so indiffercTit to it, are 
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the parties furnishing it, that no warm plates aro 
provided—iron forces alone are u^d—the earthenware 
and^lassare of the commonest description, and often 
broken—indeed, arbicles that*would be thrown away as 
worn out in England, continue to be used here, broken 
as they'are,, and no one seems to think of repairing 
or mending—while the provisions are of the poorest 
kind, and most wijptcbedly cooked and prepared. 
The Wishes are all brought to table wij;hc4it covers, 
and are consequently cold before the parties are seated, 
and, with the exception of now apd.then, T»ut very 
rarely, a good fish, (rock-fishland perch) from the, 
river Potomac, we never partook of ari^' good dish of 
meat, poultry, or vegetables*, during all our stay in 
Washington, tjioug^ nof at all fastidiois in our^ 
taste, or difficult to please in this ‘respect, preferring 
always the plain, and simple in food, as well as 
drink. The table-cloth used for breakfast and dinner 
remains on for tea, wdiich is taken at the same lon» 
table, from common earthenware teapo’ts, broken and 
smoked by long standing before the fire ; and after 
supper, the same cloth still remains on |br break¬ 
fast the next morning, which is laid over-night as soon 
as the supper is done. 

The same hurry 4n eating was observable here as 
in all the other qities we had visited. The* boarders’ 
are rung out of bed by* a large and noiSy hand-bell, 
at half-past seven, and at .eight the breiikfast is 
begun. Many .persons seemed to us to finisbr in five 
minfltes, but none exceeded a.quartcr of an hour; and 
the instant that any one had dohe* he rose up,*quitted 
the fable, ^nd went into the drawing-room to rcadr 
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'the newspapt^rS*; so that it tioinctimos happened, that 
at a quarter past eight we came^ dowai and found 
everj-body gone, leaving us in exclusive possession of 
the breakfast tabic. • At dinner it was the same; 
and the whole style and manner of livipg had a 
coldness and selfishness about it, which we could not 
approve. 
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Private friends in Washington—^Judge White—Quaker denta¬ 
tion from Piiiladeljiitia—'Attempted fraud on tlw Seneca 
Iiidfans—Practices of land-spc^culators towards tli^se people— 
Peculiar and remarkable personages in Washifigton—Mr. Fox,, 
fclativo of^ord Holland, tlic British minister—Mjs. Madison, 
widow of the late ex-president—Privilege frai!king conferred 

• on her by congress—English g^ntl^en airiving in Wasliing^on 
—Practice of wearing arms— Hecklessness of character —' 
Instances nf profligacy—Women and gamblers—Influence of 
slavery in producing this states of things—Anecdote of life on 
the western waters—^Shamefyl indifference and sUence of the 
clergy—Dpmomlizing«ffect of slavery ^n social life. » 


Among the individuals whose private fidendship we 
had the good fortune to cultivate and enjoy, white 
we were at Washington, none delighted us more by 
their intelligence, urbanity, and perfect freedom from 
that overweening assumption of national superiority 
and exclusiveness, which w'e had too often occasion 
to observe in others, than Judge White and his lady. 
These were fortunately inmates of the same hou^e 
with us, so that,our opportunities of coyoiiflunication 
were frequent and afcceptable. They wgre both 
from Tennessee, of which the judge is on& laf the 
senators. At* the last contest, he was onff of the 
candidates put • in nomination for the presidency; 
for though upwards of seventy years of age, 4he 
universal appreciation of the justness of his chaj’ao 
ter was such as to* overcome this objectioiliaarfd he 
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'was thus very •3xtcnsively'supported, in 'the States 
in which he was best known. ^ This reputation 
for integrity still occasions hirii to bo the senator 
most frequently appeale'd to against acts of oppres¬ 
sion and injustice, whether committed by the^jovem- 
ment or by private individuals.* Several instances 
of^this became known to me, as the deputations that 
waited upon him were often.received in the drawing¬ 
room, so /hat we had an opportunity of hearing- their 
statements. . 

One of these, a,deputation firom Philadelphia, came 
, to seek his "counsel in (the* following case. They said, 
that about fifty years ago, some members of their 
body, the Society of Friends, Irving,at Philadelphia, 

. considered, that as they fvere occupying the lands 
that once belonged to the Senev^a tribe of Indi.ans— 
though these lands were ceded by voluntary treaty, 
anA fairly and fully j)aid for—yet, as they, the 
•Quakers, had, many of them, grown rich by the occu¬ 
pation of the territory’, through the improved condi¬ 
tion of it by themselves, tlicy felt it to be tluur 
duty to take the Seneca nation under their especial 
protection, and do all they could to advance them in 
comfort and civilization. They Had accordingly 
sent agents among them, prevailed on them to hold 

lands in several tv, and to follow the arts of cultiva- 
0 * * 

tion'; and hdd so improved the adults, and so trained 
the children of the tribe, that the greater portion of 
them wore now fixed as permanent qccupiers of the 

* This, venerable an.-! vprlght man is sin6e deceased, but his 
n^e is held in universal estimation throughout the country; and 
'ijs these remarks were written during my stay at^Washiagton, 
1 suffer thdin to remain unaltered. 
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soil in the Western country, and werfc slowly, though 
steadily, advancing onward in the same career. 

A fraudulent attempt to remove these Indians still 
farther west, beyond the Mississippi, had recently 
been made knovra to them, and they had come on to 
Washingtoij to stop its further progress if they could. 
Some unprincipled land-speculators, white men and 
Americans, ha^l bopn among them, and tried all 
their *arts to persuade them to part with their lands 
for^ given sum of .purchase-money, quite in^'^ificant 
{IS compared w'ith the real value of,the territory': hut 
neither misrepresentations, ftlar^lishmentstnor threats, - 
could prevail on the Indians to assent. tIAiiling there¬ 
fore in this, these sp&ulatofs drew off, one by one, a 
few of the most ignpranf of the tribe, and, by false* 
representations and false promises, got a very few to 
come with them^iQfe, as a deputation from the Indjan 
tribe, hearing a treaty, assigning their whole terriforv 
to the speculators in question ; which treaty wiiS 
signed bf the said Indians, ^for and on behalf of the 
tribe, who, it was protended, had deputed them. The 
Quakers, how'ever, who suspected this story from the 
beginning, sent some of their own members to the 
west, and ascertained froni the mouths of the chiefs 
that they had never delegated their power to treat, tg 
any pei'sons whatever;—when they returped, bearing 
{I protest against the alienation of their lands, and 
declaring their entire dissent from the pAfended 
treaty in questien. 

Ak all treaties are of necessity, sent by thej Presi¬ 
dent to the Senate for their “approval, .it would Ml. 
withip the .power of Judge White, as qne of tkaK 
body, to give due exposure to this nefarious fcransac- 
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tion, and thus the benevolent mission of these worthy 
Quakers—ahvays engaged, in this country, as the 
members .of their society are in every other in which 
they exist, in doing good—would be crowned with 
success; though, for want of similar interventions 
of friendly parties, the poor Indians are,often plun¬ 
dered and pillaged by unprincipled and cunning 
speculators, who grow rich»b}V,hc spoil, and pass 
from the completion of one successful aggression to 
the com^^encenicnt of another and a greater one, .till 
death, or cxpocuve, puts an end to their wicked 
•career. * jt ■ ’ 

Among the remarkable persons to be seen in 
Washington, besides the IVesidcijit, lieads of depart- 
• ments, an'd members of bbth tlousos of Congress, 
the British minister, Mr. Fox, deserves mention. 
Th,is gentleman, a near relative of Lord Holland, is 
upw'ards of sixty years of age : he has the reputation 
6f being amiable, and learned; but he is so rarely 
seen, cither in his own house or out of it, fhat it is 
regarded as quite an event, to have met with him. 
His appearance indicates feeble health; and his 
habits are quite sufficient to account for this. Instead 
of rising at four in the morning, like the ex-presi¬ 
dent, John Quincey Adams, he goes to the opposite 
extreme, of .not quitting his bed till one or two in the 
afternoon; and he avoids 'mingling with society, 
either' dt home or elsewhere, ao if it were naturally 
distasteful to him. ' Book-aucti')ns,*-which are fre¬ 
quent here, sometimes jtempt him, but scarcely' any- 
, thing e\se cap draw Him out. He has the reputation ^ 
•of .being^a great entomologist, and it is s.aid thpt hi# 
greateerhappiness consists in the frequent receipt of 
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cases of insects from the various parts of the worW 
in which hoi has pither travelled or resided, or where 
he has friends or correspondents. His life is there¬ 
fore probably as happy, in* the solitude to which he 
seems voluntarily to have devoted himself, as that of 
men who geek their pleasure from other sources: 
but his influence upon society is absolutely notljjng. 
-This furnishes a sticking contrast to his predecessor. 
Sir Charles Vaughan, who is regretted by most of 
thp resideats here, as he is described to Jiave bceir 
one of the most social, affable, ^miliar, accessible, 
and agreeable ministers 6vbr Si^nt to Washington from 
the court »f St. James’s, and, as such, this good quali¬ 
ties drew cveryjiody*constantly around him. 

Mrs. Madison, ,the ^vidow of the cS:-presidenir 
Madison, is also one of the remarkable pei-sonagcs 
of the city. lli(iugh past eighty years of age, s^e is 
tall, erect, clear of sight, hearing, and intettect, 
most agreeable in manners, well dressed, and stiil 
really good-looking. She has resided in Washing¬ 
ton almost ever since it was first begun to be built; 
and by her extremely affable temper, an^ her kind- 
heartedness, has won the esteem of all parties. Every 
stranger who comes to ^V^ashington is sure to bo told 
of Mrs. Madison, and informed that it is his duty to 
call, and pay hqr his respects : so that hel* drawing¬ 
room is almost an opeil levee, from twelve fp tw*o on 
every fine day, and ^tweeij the morning and afterr 
noon service of Sunday. As 4 personal coSiplimcnt 
to lierself, and as a mark o/ the high estimation in 
which she was held by the Congress, both lfous» of 
‘ that body poifferred on her, by a joint resolution,, the 
only privilege within their power to besto# 4 *namely, 

2 A a 
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the right of frawking, or sending and receiving all 
her letters free of postage ; she being probably the 
only individual, and especially the only female, u,pon 
whom such a privilege-wiis ever pei'sonally conferred 
by an act of the legislature of any countrj'. » 

During our stay in Washington, two bmglishmen 
of tomo distinction arrived here, but their stay was 
very short; one was Lord Clare^ice Paget, a son of 
the Marquis tof Angleseaj wlio came to Norfolk in 
the Pearl (Sloop of war from Bermuda, with despatciies, 
which he brought «n from thence ; and the other was 
Lord Gosford, the lat^ governor of Low'er Lanada, 
who had conu here to confer with the •■American 
government previous to his going to Kngland. 

... The longer we remained Ttn Washington, the more 
w'e saw and heard of the recklessness and profligiicy 
whi(?h characterize the manners both of its resident 
and fluctuating population. In addition to the fact 
op all the parties to the late duel going at large, 
and being unaccountable to any tribunal of law for 
their conduct in that transaction—of itself a suffi¬ 
cient proof, of the laxity of morals and the weakness 
of magisterial power—it was matter of notoriety, 
that a resident of the citVr who kept a bo-ai’ding- 
hpuse, and who entertained a strong feeling of resent¬ 
ment toward^ Mr. Wise, one of the members for Vir- 
ginia, wesnt constantly armed w4th loaded pistols and a 
long bowie-knife, watching his ®}>portunity to assas¬ 
sinate him. He had been foiled in the attempt, on 
two or ^three occasions,, by finding dhis gentlci'nan 
armed also, and generally accompanied by friends; 
^jt.though {he magistrates of the City were warnwl 
of this inmnded assassination, they were either afraid 
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to apprefiend the individual, or from some other 
motive, declined pr neglected to do so; and he accord¬ 
ingly walked abroad armed as usual. 

Mr. Wise himself, as welt as many others of the 
members from the South and West, go habitually 
armed into^he House of Representatives and Senate; 
concealed pistols and dirks being the usual instru¬ 
ments worn by theHa btfneath their clothes. tOn his 
recent examination before •a committee«of >he House, 
hfik was asked by the chairman of the pbmmittc^ 
whether he had arms on his jxjirson, or not; and, 
answering that he alwaj’s tlfirried them, he was 
requested k) give them up while the icommittee was 
sitting—which he did; but on their rising, he was 
presented with his arms, hnd he continued*constantl}fc 
to wear them as before. 

This practice gf carrying arms on the person is;, no 
doubt, one of the reasons why so many atrocious^cts 
are done under the immediate influence of passioifr; 
which, were no anns at hand, would waste itself in 
words, or blows at the utmost; but now too often 
results in death. A medical gentleman, rf’esidcnt in 
the city, told me he was recently called in to see a 
young girl who had been ghot at with a pistol by one 
of her paramours, tlie ball griizing her cheek with^a 
deep wound, and disfiguring her for yte*; and yet 
nothing whatever was 'done to the indivicUial, who 
had only failed by acaident, in his intention to destroy 
her life. In this city arc many establishments where 
youi^ girls are»collccted by.procjiresses, and one of 
those was said to be kept by a young .man who had 
pe"rsjiaded.or*ccKJrced all his sisters into jirostitution? 
and liyed on the wages of their infamy. The^ houses 
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are frequented *in open daf; and hackney-coaches 

nftiv be seen almost constantly before'their doors. 

• • • 

In fact, the total absence of all restraint upon - the 
actions of men here, either lej^l or moral, occasions 
such open and unblushing displays of recklessness 
and profligacy as would hardly be credited if men- 
tioued in detail. Unhappily, too, the influence of 
this is anore or less felt in tlui deflJriorated characters 
of almost toll persons who tome often to Washington, 
or live for a^long pcrioil there. Gentlcmfen from the 
northern and eastern states, who before they left their 
'homes were accountc<!l moral, and even pious men, 
undergo such change at Washington, by a removal 
of all restraint, that they very often come back quite 
.altered characters, and, while they are «t Washington 
contract habits, the verj’ mention of which is quite 
revplting to chaste and unpolluted-cars. 

9'here can be no doubt that the existence of 
^avery in this district has much to do with creating 
such a state of things as this; and as Wiishington is 
one of the great slave marts of the coimtrj’, where 
buyers and sellers of their fellow-creatures come to 
traffic in human flesh; and where nicn, women, and 
children arc put up to anction, and sold to the high¬ 
est bidder, like so many head of cattle; this brings 
together such a collection of speculators, slave-dealers, 
gamWrs, and adventurers, ’ as to taint the whole 
social hfmospherc with their vicf's. All this is freely 
acknowledged in private conversatibn; but w^hen 
people |alk of it tjiey speak in whispers, and ‘look 
around to see that no 'one is listening ; for it is at 
the. peril of, life that such things afe ventured to be 
spoken-(st publicly at all. 
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An instance of this •oc'^urred not long since, in 
one of the steam-jioats na' igating the Western rivers. 
A gentleman who had been to the South, was 
describing to another, n confidential conversation, 
his impressions as to the state of society there, and 
happened tp express his great abhorrence of gamblers, 
when a fashionably-dressed person in the same ^jpat, 
^who had overhcartl this conversation, came up to 
the individual who had used these eiq)ressions, and 
said, “ Sii^ you have been speaking disparagingly <Tf 
gamblers; I am a gambler by, profession, and I 
insist upon your apologizing, ^and retracting all you 
have said.” The person thus addressed replied, that 
as the conversatiop'was confidential, and addressed 
only to his friond, wjthoift being intended ft>r any oth^- 
ear, he could not have meant any personal offence; 
but as what lip had said was perfectly truo^ he 
could neither apologize nor retract; whereupon the 
gambler drew the concealed dagger, which almwst 
every one in the South carries about’his person, and 
stabbed this individual to the heart, llis death was 
the immediate consequence, and yet no fqyther notice 
was taken of this affair, by the captain or any other 
of the passengers, except; to land the murderer at the 
next town, where he passed unmolested, and ready 
no doubt, to repeat a similar atrocity. ^ * 

Even the clergy nfaintain a profound- §ilen^e on 
the subject of thesq enornjitics, and neven* mention 
the subject ofislavery, in the’States where*it exists, 
excVpt to apologize for it,.or to uphold it; and to 
deprecate all the “schemes;”’ as they call ThciWi of* 
the alwlitioriists, for hastening the period of its pnpi-, 
liilation. So toltVant are the clergy of thhJSotith on 
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Environs of Washington, scenery and views—Gkorgetown older in 
dJte than W^ashington—Climate of Washington extremely vari¬ 
able—Captain Smith’s and Jeffer^n’s Recount of the climate— 
Last surv^ of„Washington in, an excursion round it—^ isit to 
the arsee.al, and description of it—Visit to the navy-yard of 
Washing* mit—D escription of its resources* and vA>rks—Ilethrn 
to the city of tlio Capitol—Battles of the giants and the pig¬ 
mies—Last Sunday passed at tha service in the Capitol—Admi¬ 
rable sermon of the Re'^. Dr. Fisk—Excursion to Alexandria 
across tlie PotoiAac—Embryo city of Jackson, near Washington 
—Sale of lands for nonpayment of tiixes—jSingular names of 
new-se'.tled estates—History aijd desefijrtion of Alexandria— 
Museum and relics qf General Washington—Mount Vernon, 
the family seat and tomb—Disinteraicnt of General Washing¬ 
ton’s corpse—Veneration for Washington and Lafayette—Native 
Iddians seen at Washington—Farewell •visits bn leaving the 
cit^’. 

The environs of Washington, though not inviting in 
winter, must be agreeable in the spring and autumn. 
The broad Potomac, a mile and a half across where 
it receives the tributary Anacosta, and still widen¬ 
ing below their confluence, js a verj noble object, from 
eyery elevated point of view. • The long bridge 
across it, ex^^eeding a mile, though at the higher part 
of the river, has a very picturesciuc effect. The 
hills oh'thc other side <?f the J’otomac, within the 
district of Columbia, arc w'cll wooded*; and those in 
Maryl^d, on the othe.r side of the Anacost?'’ are 
really beautiful ^Tlic'small town of Alexandria, on 
the Virginipn side of the Potomac, is \isiblc from 
Washiu^ton, the distance being six miles only ; and 
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(icorgc-Town, which Aay be call(iQ a suburb of 
Washington,* thoygh a separate city, is but a con¬ 
tinuation of the latter, there being an almost unbro¬ 
ken line of houses connecting the two. George-Town 
is oldci-* than Washington, having its name from the 
king of England, long before the revolution, and 
that name being still retained. It is compactly 
^uilt, and not strag^in^ like the younger city. Its 
population is estimated at* about 10,0(10, *but it is 
diminishing in opulence and consideration.. It once 
enjoyed a direct trade with the West Indies; and 
many ships came to its port, a§ well as to Alexan- * 
dria, from various parts. But both thftse places have 
suifered by a divcjrsion of their trade into other 
channels, especially since I’ail-road^ openedT from thiv 
interior of the Maryland and Virginia direct to Bal¬ 
timore, have mad« that place the great emporium of 
commerce for this part of the South. At Gc<J?gc- 
Town is a large Catholic college, under the direcfidR 
of very learned and skilfijl Jesuits; as wxll as a 
monastery and a nunnery, both well filled ; the pro¬ 
fessors of the Catholic faith abounding in*this quar¬ 
ter, from Baltiniore having been originally founded 
by a Catholic nobleman, and the religion having there 
taken root, and spread extensively all around. , 
The line of suparation between Wasliington and 
George-Town, is a stream called Rock Creek, into 
which a smaller strca#n called Goose Creek,' finters. 
Mr. Thomas Moore, in one of his epistles from Wash- 
ingtdtsi, takes a poetic licensa witlj this latter |tream, 
when he says— 

“ And whSt wis Goose Creek once, is Tiber now,” 
(iccausc, though it answered his purpose to ^im the 
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sharp and pointed satire conveyed in this line, it does 
nbt happen to be correct. Goose Creek is still Goose 
Creek, as it ever has been : Tiber is another stream 
altogether, and is foani imder -that name, in the 
old maps of Maryland, before Columbia was 'made a 
district, or the city of Washington was laid out. 
It is very insignificant, it is true, (though even the 
Tiber «of Rome, by the vtay, *is an insignificant 
stream wkeil compared with the Potomac of tV'asli- 
'"ington.)“„ It rises in the hills of 3IarylaMd, just be¬ 
yond the boundames of Washington, flows nearly 
■ through the centre of, the* city in a small rill, which 
runs underneath the Pennsylvania avenue, and 
comes out of an arched conduit a.little to the west of 
t^he Capitol, where^it joins '^a branch of tlie Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio canal, and empties itself with it into 
the^Easlem River. < 

The climate of Washington is complained of by 
a*ii i>arties. In the winter the cold is as severe as it 
is at Boston, though the winter is of shorter duration ; 
and in the summer the heat is as great as it is in the 
West Indies; while in the spring and autumn the 
sudden os^llations fi-om one extreme, to the other are 
most trying to the constitution. There is a piercing 
quality in the cold winds sweeping across the rivers 
and marsbe^, which is most disagreeable to encoun¬ 
ter ; and from which we sufiered severely; for when 
we arri't’ed from Baltimore on the 26th of February, 
the ground was covered with snow j and the pavements 
of brick, or the side-causeways, were, on the shady 
sidfe' of the streets, literally sheeted with smooth ice. 
Yet before pre left, on the 26th of iVlapch, we had 
had sucR^heavy rains, as to make the streets impass- 
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able puddles; such excessive heat a* to make cloth 
clothing disagreeable ; and such clouds of white 
dust in the badly macadamized roads of tlje avenue, 
as to blind and chpke one fit the same time; while, 
to make the variety complete, yve had gh some days 
fogs as dense as in England. 

Captain Smith, in his account of the Chesapeake 
bay, which was drefvn uip and presented to jQueen 
Anne? says, “ In this country the suny3»er,is as hot 
as ,in Spaii)» and ,the winter as cold as in Ffance oF 
England;” and he adds, “In the.year f 6()7 was an 
extraordinary frost in nIoSt parts of Europe; and. 
this frost Mfas found as extreme in Virginia. But 
the next year, for e%ht or‘ten days of ill iveather, 
other fourteen, days^ would be as summer.”’ Anc^ 
Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Notes dh Virginia,” says, 

“ The extreme’s^of heat and cold, of 6” below 
zero, and 98" above, are distressing.” He adds, 
that “in the year I78O the Chesapeake bay-was 
solid from its head to the mouth of* the Potomac. 
At Annapolis, where it is five miles and a quarter 
over between the neai*est points of land, tjie ice was 
from five to seven inches thick quite across, so that 
loaded \Yaggons went over^it.” Severe colds, rlicum- 
atism, intermittent fevers, and agues, arc the natural 
consequences of such extremes*as these. * 

Our last survey of WasTiington was mq^le ih a 
carriage-drive ai’ounjl its whole extent during a 
delightful day, Jthc Sad of March, in which*we tra- 
verso^J nearly evgry part of it; and closed our excur¬ 
sion with a visit to the Arsenal find the Navy-yard. 
The. aspect of •the city is certainly unlike that of anj; 
other in the world. * In some places new* hSyse^ are 
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building, as if id were a plkec just rising ftito being; 
while in others, there are whole terraces and groups 
of houses completely in ruins, as 'if it were a ^laee 
that had long been abandoned to .decay. One group 
of these was' go conspicuous, that the facetious friend, 
in whose carriage we made the excursi<m, had long 
sin^e called it “ The Ruins of Baalbecand at 
a distance, the range of builjWngs in this grou}) 
was suflv;io'4tly dilapidateil to look ruinously ])ic'- 
'luresquC. The cause of this singular ..contrasty of 
a rising anti a falling city existing on the same spot, 
.and at the same time, is'this ; the lots or parcels of 
ground for building on, having been mpst injudici¬ 
ously sold by the government to dilRjrcnt speculators 
^at diffe'reRt times, without <any condition of building 
up first the gi’oufids near the Capitol,' before the 
remoter parts were built upon—each siieculator has 
made an attempt to draw the population towards the 
lianticular quarter in which his lots were situated. 
Some thus built up fine terraces iicai* the river, and 
these were let cheap, to <lraw inhabitants; but a 
oounterac^on was soon produced by some rival sjiecu- 
lator, who built another group in some other quarter 
of the spa^ laid out for the city. Kach of these have 
been therefore successively inhabited and abandoned; 
and many are now, not merely without tenants, oven 
of t 3 ie poorest kind, but tailing to pieces for want of 
repair,.,the owners not^ thinking them worth that 
expense, as they have no hope cf receiving any rent 
for them. Add to this, that between these <|lstant 
greups* the way is bften over marshy and always over 
.miserably barren and broken grouhdj^ and some 
idea lie formed of the sort ‘of living wilderness 
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which many parts of Washington •exhibit, though 
from many points^ of view it looks less scattered, than, 
in traversing it, one finds it to be. 

Ever since the» days of Moore, who described 
Washington as 

“ The^famed metropolis, where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses—obelisks in ti-eos,” 

this strange interrilixtifro of city and wilderness has 
beenlihe most chai^teristic feature of tlhs place; and 
for many years to come, it will still continue Jo be “tfic 
city of magnificent distances,” as 4t is facetiously 
called by its inhabitanlsr Washington should 
ever be made either a commercial ortmanufacturing 
city, its outlines wquld sooii be filled up ; but of this 
there is no immediate ^ospect: though‘in* half gt 
century hence it may become the seat of both ; and 
the banks of th% Potomac be as thickly people^ as 
those of the Clyde or the Mersey. •* 

The Arsenal of Washington is an intercsting*8p9t. 
Placed at the confluence of the two rivers, Potomac 
and AniUiosta, it has an open and extensive vievr, 
both up the two separate rivei*s and down their united 
stream. The interior, which is like a garrison, is 
remarkably neat and conynodious, and all the work¬ 
shops and storehouses arc in the best condition. 
Through the pnlitc attention of the superintendent. 
Captain Ramsay, who accompanied us, we haicl an 
opportunity of inspecting evpry thing at leisure; and 
saw enough to satisfy us that the Americans arc not 
belfivd any nation in Europe in their ready adoption 
of all improvements that are introduced in the fotmd- 
ing.pf large pieces of ordnance, the making of sipajl 
arms, or the manufacture of the other mu^tiohs of 
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war. The artibans employeil are among the most 
skilful that can be procured; many of them are paid as 
high as five dollars, or about a guinea, a day, these bj^ing 
occupied in constructing" m^els | and their .work¬ 
manship surpassed, in skill and beauty, anythat “I 
remember to have seen in this line. , 

]/. may show the extent of patronage bestowed by 
the government of the United l*ftates on inventions 
which the^' dVcm valuable'for warlike operations, to 
mention t|ie fact, that a Captain Bell, of tbair seiwiee, 
was recently paid ,‘20,000 dollars out of the public 
•funds for a very simple anU "almost obvious improve¬ 
ment, by substituting a vertical wrorm or sei*evv, to 
elevate and depress heavy piece,s of artillery with 
greater'eali'e and precision than rnuld-be effected by 
the wooden quoins formerly used for that purpose; 
the, effect of which improvement js to enable the 
person firing the cannon to take his deadly aim wdth 
greater precision. 

How lilieralfy the arts of destruction arc rewarded, 
compared with the arts of preservation, one need not 
visit Amewca to learn. All Europe furnishes many 
striking examples of the same kind; but while 
such is the perverted taste and judgment of mankind, 
that the warrior, whose life is devoted to the slaughter 
of his fellowjmen, shall be crowned with honours and 
rewards-T-whilc the schoolmaster who instructs them, 
shall pine in neglect and.obscurity—who can wonder 
that it is deemed leSs honound le to save than to 
destroy f 

The* Navy, Yard is a much larger establishment 
than the Arsenal. It is higher up oh the Eastern 
branch, .flr Anacosta river, and is'under the superin- 
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tendence of Commodores Patterson. "No ships wer^ 
building in it* at the^time of our visit: but the large 
shedj or ship-house, under which the Columbus 74 
was built, was still standing,* and perfect in its kind. 
The most interesting processes we saw here, were 
the forging,of the large anchors for line-of-battle 
ships ; the welding the links of the great chain-cable 
for the first-rate sISp of war, the Pennsylvania, of 
130 ^uns; and the manufacture of Ae« cooking- 
houses, or oaboosce, and iron tanks for wat^f, all 
ships of war, as well as the machinery for making 
blocks. Although the tlock-yards of England are < 
more extensive than this at Washington, and employ 
a greater, number pT men,* (the number employed 
here being, about 200 af present); yet the* work^ 
executed here, in every department, appeared to me 
as perfect as at JPortsmouth, or any other of ^ur 
great naval ports. Many of the leading workmen, 
indeed, were English; and the person who conducted 
us through the different departments was a native of 
Devonport, and had served his apprenticeship in the 
dock-yard there: but he said, the wages paid to able 
workmen hero were so much higher than the same 
class could obtain in England, that he considered 
himself to be twice‘as well off here as if he had 
remained at honie» was very happj’ dt ha^nng 
made the change. * , 

On our return by |he Capitol, we heard trlmt the 
Senate was stiH in debate upon the nevef-ending 
topifly)f the Subw-treasury Bill; but conceiving that 
all that could be said on either si 3 e had been already 
exhausted—ifo!- the measure had been under debate 
in the Senate for a ^eater number of days tl^n there 
voi., I. * 2 B 
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'are members of that body,'land these are fifty-two— 
we did not stop, though, according to* tlie National 
IntelligeHcer of the following morning, March "Hi, 
the contest was severe; for it is thus character istU 
cally described: * ' 

« 

•/.The War of the Giants. —The debate among the great 
men of ^thc Senate still continues, aijd eo^imies to be distinguislual 
by passages of,^arins, of unexcelled shill and ability. Y»»:terdat, 
.Mr. Calhpifn and Mr. Webster encountered, and held a large 
audience wapt in adniiring attention to {he eonffict for seferal 
hours.” * * 

We had le;3.rnt t6 estimate at its proper value, 
however, this exaggerated style of description, and 
boreoiir disappointment nvjekly'; as ^ well ^ the loss 
of a scene which contrasts well Vith the former, an<l 
which, by way of appendage, might' be called “ tlie 
hatUe of the pigmies.” This scene took place on 
tfcQ..sanie day in the House of Representatives, and 
is thus described by the same paper. 

“ Mr. Boon commented with very great severity on Mr. Halsted’s 
speech of yesterday, and avowed his intention “ to skin” that gentle¬ 
man. He said his speech evinced the advantage of being high¬ 
born and college-bred; chaiTU-tenzed its strain of langi\Rge as low 
and vulgar, and every way unworthy of n representative; referred 
to Mr. Halsied’s consumptiAn of pens and paper, as being ten times 
greater tlian hSs own ; he remAjIted, ujmn hfs dress, a.s being that 
of a dandj', &c. ;.and concluded by comparing tlie whole speech to 
butter chhmed without a covee, which'sploshed on all around,” &e. 

■■ n 

We passed our last Sunday in, Washington, in 
attending divine ^rvice in the House of Represen- 
,taj;ives at the Capitol. , It had been afnifounced. that 
the Rq,'^. ll)r. Fisk, president of the Wesleyan Con- 
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fcrence 0/ Connecticut, ^as to preaCh there to-day; 
and the weather beautifully fine, the preacher 
emi:gcnt, and the place very popular, » crowded 
audience was assembled, and 4 he scene was impres¬ 
sive and imposing. It was curious to see nearly all 
the representatives’ seats occupied by ladies; while 
members of both Houses crowded around in dhe 
passages and avenuJte, atid the galleries were filled 
with strangers. The preacher occupied^the chair of 
th« SpeakcF or psesideut of the assembly > *and tKe 
service consisted of the usual succession of the hymn, 
the extempore prayer, tlie lessons, and the sermon, 
This last 'W!as a very able and beautiful discourse, on 
the word3 of the psalmist,’ “ The Lord rcipicth; 
let the earth rejoice ; let '’the multitude 01* the isW 
be glad thereof,” in which the reign of the Almighty 
over the materia^and the moral world was impress¬ 
ively explained ; and a deep attention was bestmved 
on every part of it by the audience. ^ 

On returning from the Capitol, wc lingered for a 


long while on the terrace that sweeps its western 
front, from whence the view over Washington below 
it to tlie westward, as well as over the broad Potomac 
and the.distant hills, is or\e of the most pleasing that 
the city affords. The day was as bright and sum^'^ 
as our finest days of June in England; pn*l though 
all vegetation was still clothed in the brQUTi and 
leafless garb of wint^, it wgis full-blown summer all 
around and overhead. 

CVjr last excursion from \yashington was to pay a 
visit to Alexandria, to which* pl^e we^accompaftied 
a young Vij’^nian, who was returning to her hojng 
there, after a visit to our amiable and excelleijt friend, 

2 B 2 ■ ' 
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the lady of Judge White, ifi whose carriage we per¬ 
formed the journey. The posjtipn of Alexandria 
being on -the Virginia side of the Potomac, as Wash¬ 
ington is on the Marjdand side,' (though both are 
now in the district of Columbia,) wo had to dross the 
long bridge over the Potomac, which exceeds a mile 
from bank to hank, with a small drawbridge over 
the navigable channel, for the f»assage of vessels up 
and down tifte stream. The views from this bridge 
are very v?‘h,arming; and as we were fortutiate enougli 
to arrive at the ‘drawbridge when it was open, we 
: had to alight, and ,enjoy the sight of a beautiful 
schooner cuttiJig her way with a fine breeze, against 
the descending stream, and steering under full sail 
.right through. ^ ‘ , 

On the opposite side of the river, to Washington, 
at ,the’point where the bridge terminates, we were 
shotVn the foundations of a new town, intended to 
BSt^b'uben built as a rival to Washington, and to be 
called Jackson, after the .late President of the United 
States. , The history of this little spot is worth 
giving, because it is a specimen of similar acts of 
folly committed in many other parfs of the United 
States within the last ten, years, and within^ the last 
^ve especially, originating partly in the vanity, and 
partly in tl\e cupidity, of the people, and resulting in 
their bankruptcy and ruin. ' An idea was conceived 
- by sdile real admirer, or sycophantic flatterer of 
General Jackson (it is not certain which, for there 
were many of both), that it woxdd be well to ^,ct up 
a rival city pn the south of the Potomac, to eclipse 
•Washin^top on the north, and to call it hy the .name 
of the rival chief. This idea was at once acted on 
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by the immediate survey the spot, here the bridge 
touches the shore, and, being a perfect level, a city 
was ^oon mapped and planned on paper, with squares, 
avenues, markets, .an exchange, churches, and all 
the usual accompaniments of a largo emporium; 
General Jaqkson was f pplied to, for his patronage to 
the undertaking, which was readily granted; 8«d, 
t^us provided, the iiJdivhlual, who got up the whole, 
sent oh to New York, where the rage speculating 
in lands and»city-lots was at its highest; andJforthwJfE 
a number of those gentlemen came .here, to purchase. 

When they had bought *their lots, at high prices, • 
they repaired back to New York, to sell* them to other 
speculators at still, ^higher’; and General Jackson 
having, at the *requ<jst oi* the founder, attended the, 
ceremony of laying the foundation of the Exchange of 
•Tsvekson City, b^ore a single dwelling of any kind 
was erected, and delivered a long oration on* the 
occasion, the lots rose in value, because the uilj IfStl 
been actually begun; and buyer after buyer continued 
to give a higher and a higher price. At length, 
however, the sums per foot given for this waste land 
were so extravagant, that no further advances could 
be had upon it, and the las^ buyer consequently found 
himself stuck fast, and could only get out of his diffi¬ 
culty at an immense sacrifice. After this, a retrograde 
movement took place,'When prices went dojvn e*ven 
more rapidly than thpy had,risen; and thedots are 
now worth absolutely nothing, since no one fi’ould be 
at the^ expense of clearing them. In fact, the whole 
space is covered with a marsh,* 6 \Sr which it has been 
difficult to 'cdnstruct an ordinary road;. and thg 
auctioneer who sold the last lots that 
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to the hanimer/very accuratfely characterized its fer¬ 
tility by describing it as being rich that it pro¬ 
duced si.’ity bushels of frogs to the acreto wjliich 
he facetiously added,‘that “thenc was no need of 
incurring expense tor fencing, as there w'ere uHigators 
enough on the spot to form an excellent fence, ^’you 
coitld catch them, by planting them with their heads 
downward and their tails in Ihe far.” The croaking 
of these fro|^i was loud and discordant, as, we went 
over thev’'oj!id that crosses this n?arsh %arly in the 
afternoon; and when we returned after sun-set in the 
evening, it w'as absolutely deafening. 

The remaittder of the way to Alexandria was 
over a tolerably level road, vnth well-filled cedar 
plantations on either side,' the greenness of which 
was an agreeable relief to the browmness of every¬ 
thing else. These public roads ai*e kept in repair 
by a-general assessment on the landed property of 
tt{ 0 '*‘tiVi-irict; but this, though considered a good 
road for America, would be called a very bad one in 
any part of England, from being so full of ruts auid 
pits, and i*:s surface so uneven. There was only one 
turnpike in the way, at which half a dollar was paid 
for the carriage; but this we learnt wsis over the 
private property of an individual-, to whom alone the 
receipts weQt, and no part of it wa^! expended in the 
repair of, the road. 

A -gfeat portion of the laiid in the district of 
Columbia is so poor as to be lot worth paying the 
taxes on; and it is therefore often sold for the uppaid 
du6s upon it, though these arc very trifling indeed. 
Ja the National Intelligencer of Mai*clt 27 , are ‘no 
less thq;n three columns of specified estates and 
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plots of ground advertwed for sale^ by the commis- 
sioners of taxes, in Columbia and Maryland, for 
nonpayment of-these dues; though thejr amount 
-seems, insignificant compafed, with the size of the 
estates* on which they are due. For instance, on an 
estate in Mary’s county, called “ Scotland,” con¬ 
sisting of 2 , 27 s acres, the sum due was only Gdojlars 
and 43 cents.; and*«n an estate in Alleghany .county, 
called ‘‘Western Coimesaon,” consi§t>in^ of 8,808 
•ujres, the* sum (^ue was 19 dollars and ^0 center ; 
and this last lielonged to the Upited States’ Bank. 
On locking over the naihdb of these tracts and appro¬ 
priations oi'lands advertised foi* sale, it was impossible 
not to 1[je strivjk ^^ith th6 singularity of them; of 
which the following are only a few examples! 

“ Hard Struggle,” l,.^! aerds — “ Isaac.’s Bless¬ 
ing,” 48 acres^“ Rights of Man,” 189 aci*es— 
“ Fanidisc Regained,” 1,.5(X) acres — “ or 
Never,” GOO acres—“Myself,” 61 acres-*itXLatn- 
monwcalth,” 3,817 acres—“ Canaan,” 3,G48 acres— 
“ Hornet’s Nest,” 208 acres — “ Honest Miller,” 
50 acres—“ Hard Bargain, re-surveyed,” 329 acres— 
“ Last Shift,” 100 acres — “ Hope,” 6,G38 acres — 
“ Wha|,t you f lease,” 73 aci'es — and “ Blue-eyed 
Mary,” 937 acres.. 

When all these tracts becoftie settled and occupiTsd, 
as in time they are sure to ho, their names will nringle 
oddly with those of Nineveh, Babylon, and^oy ; ot 
Memphis and.Thebes; of Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Utica; of, Rome, and Syracuse; of JerusaJem, 
Joppa, and Lebanon ; and’.the'many other*classical 
and scripferal jcities, whose names are adopted by 
humble villages ifl America. 
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Alexandria itielf is a sinaH, but well-planned and 
neatly-built town, occupying a favourable position on 
a projecting point of Imul, on the southern bank of 
the Potomac, at a distance of about six miles below 
Washington. It was originally a village, first inha¬ 
bited by a native of Scotland, and called by him 
Belhaven. Its name was subsequently changed to 
Alexandria, which it still retaii&s. At one period 
of its histpry ^t enjoyed a considerable commerce, as 
a'^uint of,shipment for tobacco, the chief tproduct of 
Virginia, in which state it was situated previous to 
Us being included in the cession of the district of ten 
miles square, to form the present Columbia, as well as 
a point of import for goods for .internal consump¬ 
tion in the’ country behind il, to which it is an inlet. 
The beginning of its decay may be traced to the 
attack made upon it by the marauding squadron of 
the Bvitish, under Sir John Cockbum, in their 
expe^^lfn up to Washington. Not content with 
burning some parts of the town and sacking others, 
they w’antonly destroyed a large quantity of goods of 
various kii^s, then at Alexandria, belonging to the 
exporters and importers in the interior; and without 
benefiting themselves by such destruction in any 
w'ay. The ovmers of the goods so destroyed, demanded 
payment of their value by the Alexandrians, as th<‘y 
were' uninsured, and hela at the risk of the persons 
in whoset, custody they were. Their demands could 
not he complied with, for want, of means, as the 
Alexandrians themselves h^l been impoverished by 
the general plunder'of the British. The owners of 
the goo<ls ^therefore refused to export, ot import ally 
more through Alexandria till their old accounts were 
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settled; and this beingimpossible, the trade of the 
place was crippled^ at a blow. Soon after this, the 
finishing 8tit>ke was put to its decline, by the 
construction of the rail-road from the interior of 
Maryland and Virginia to Baltimore, by which 
imports and exports jould be more advant^eously 
made through that portj so that unless somejjew 
causes arise, to produce new sources of prosperity, 
Alcxfindfia seems doomed tto decay, y** • 

•The plan of tjie town is extremely regular,TaJCl 
its whole aspect pleasing; but ai»ictet all its beauty 
of situation and regullirity of design, it wears an, 
aspect of melancholy and gloom. Grass is growing 
in most qf the stre^tS, and even the great thorough¬ 
fares seem altogetjier deserted. The fluibber of 
houses to let are as great as thosS occupied; and its 
population of t(^ thousand, has dwindled down to 
loss than half that amount. . Closed windojiia* and 
shutters, and broken panes of glass, give an 
dilapidation, quite unlike the generally thriving 
appearance of towns in America ; and thei*e was one 
sight which reminded me of the Libcrties.of Dublin. 
A large and handsome mansion, built as a family 
residence, by an English gentleman named Carlisle, 
is now occupied by number of poor families, two 
or three living in each of the separate floors ; ^nd tlie 
whole building exteriol* and interior, is goiqg ^&du- 
al^ to ruin, for the want of ocesisional repaigs* 

Among the public buildings -in Alexandria, there 
is a Court Hou^e, alaige ^t'heatre, and a Theological 
College, besides six good ChurChtss. There fs ako a 
M'uficum, ^Mclx is enriched by some higjily-prized 
relics belonging to* that universal object oU hqmage 
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and veneration «in every pant of America—General 
Washington. Among these are the* satin robe, 
scarlet lined with white, in whicli fhe infant George 
Washington was baptizeVl; a jxjpknifc, whidi was 
given ta hini by his mother when he wsis only twelve 
years of age, and which he kept for fifty;six years of 
his*.life, amidst all its vicissitudes and dangers; a 
pearl button taken from the €oatK\ hich he wore when 
first inaugurated as Presiilent of the United States, 
at' New'York; a masonic apron jund gloves, w(vn 
by him at a loilge-?nceting; a black glove, part of 
.the suit of morning which he wore at the death of 
his mother; a fragment of the last stick, of scaling 
wax that he ever used to seal 'his lettersand the 
original of the last letter ever pennod by his hand, 
w'ritten, to decline,'on his own behalf and that of his 
wife, a joint invitation, which they^jiad received to 
attead^a ball at Alexandria, in which, while politely 
api»ki^ring for this refusal, he says, “ Alas! our 
dancing days are over.” 

In the museum of the Capitol, at Washington, we 
had previously seen a military suit of the general’s, 
which he had worn in the revolutionary campaign; 
anS all these are looked upon by tw'ery Aqiericaii, 
of w’hatever age, sex, or condition, with a personal 
regard ahd veneration, such as no relics of anv 
othfir national hero exciies,'' 1 think, in any other 
quarter,,of the world. People not only admire, hut 
they seetn to love the name of ishington, and hold 
sacred everything that evpr belonged to him; con- 
.scq«erilly there is''* scarcely a single dwelling in 
all Amei;jca, however splendid or ho’tteyer humble, 
and fewyf)uhlic buildings of any kind, except perhaps 
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places of religious worship, in which a portrait of 
Washingtofl is not to be found. All parties claim 
hiuj for theift own ; and the expression of. any doubt 
as to- the wisdonn courage, virtue, or excellence of 
Washington, would be a treason that few would be 
disposed to forgive. 

Mount Vernon, the country-seat of the Was^jing- 
. ton family, and th<f spot that contains the iishcs of 
the general himself, is not more than^engniles firom 
Aloxandi'fe,; but though we had several ^ifne^TJhin- 
ned ail excursion to visit it from Wasiiington, one 
obstacle after another* intervened, to prevent it 
Sometimes it was some great speech in the Senate, or 
House of Representatives,' the expectation of which 
kept us i^ either housed and prevented Oui* leaving 
the Capitol; aiid sometimes it wjis the detention there, 
not by the expectation, but the reality, of the speeches 
delivered. Sometimes it was a party in Wsiaiwigton 
that prevented our leaving the city. And w i ttan feif c sc 
or other causes did not prevent, the temble state of 
the weather and the impassable condition of the roads 
beyond Alexandria, from the snow pr rain, as 
effectually defeated our intentions. 

Wo regretted this, Jbt-cause, though there is 
nothing of unusual grandeur or beautviii the house or 
grounds, both ,of which have been nc^kfbted by the 
present occupiers, w'ho are distant relatives 6f the 
illustrious chief, yyt it would have given, us gi-eat 
pleasure to have looked upon 'the tomb th.'Tt contains 
his earthly remains; apd^ thus have paid to his 
memor}' that homage which all admirers of fm^dom 
and justiqp fnust delight to show to the \ast restmgj. 
pl.ace of one wh’o was so distinguished V friend of 
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• Not long sinco, in December last, the bocly of the 
general was taken from the coffin in which it was 
originally deposited, at Mount Vernon,^md placed 
in a marble sarcophagus^; and this event is . thus 
described in' the Philadelphia Gazette of that 
date. , 

‘ G*-;neral Washington. —The remains of this illustrious man, 
tlic Fathuv an'd Saviour of liis country, wefc recently placetl in tiie 
sarcophagus piad^ by Mr. Struthers of this city, from whiWn we 
loarrr,ji!;at wlien the vault and coilin were opened, ‘ w^ere they had 
liiiii him,' thd satred form of Washington 'was discovered in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Tbg high pale brow wore a calm 
a'nd serene expression; and the lips pressed still together, had a 
grave and solemn sn.ile, such us they doubtless wore, when the first 
President gave up his blameless mortal life, for an immortal exist¬ 
ence,— ’ «• e , 

' ‘ When h’s soft breath, with pain, ‘ 

Was yielded to the elements agaii>.‘ 

, 

The irg^^sive aspect of the great departed, overpowered the 
maT^5lj;2^g^.M transfer the hallowcil dust to its last tene¬ 

ment, and he was unable to conceal his emotions. lie placed his 
hand upon the ample forehead, once highest in the ranks of battle, 
or throbbing with the cares of an infant empire, and he lamented, 
we doubt not, b'lat the voice of fame could not ]>rovoke that silent 
clay to life again, or jiour its tones of revival into the dull cold ear of 
death. The last acts of patriotic sepulture were thus consummated ; 
and the figure, which we can scarcely dissociate from an apotheosis, 
consigned to its low, dim mansion, to be seen no more mitil mortid 
sliall put on imm« rtality, and the ’’right garments of endless iucor- 
ruption.” • 

< V--- 

Next to General Washington, Lafayette ranks 
higher than any other public man ^ the general 
ostimatidh of Americans. About Jefferson 'and 
Madison, ^oiiroe and Adams, there, aivi still difFei- 
enccs of opinion; and still greatfer differences re- 
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spectin*^ General Jackspn and Mr. Van Buren. But 
Lafayette, like Washington, seems to imite all suf¬ 
frages ; and accordingly the portrait of this, venerable 
Friend of Liberty, is genefally to be found accompa- 
nyingthat of his hardly more illustrious tompanion in 
arms, andj)artner in glory. Besides the full-lei igth 
picture of Lafayette, which is suspended on the walls 
^of the Hall of Ilepresentatives, oplj)osite to jfchat of 
General Washington, there is a beauc^l n^arble busl 
of him in 4he library of Congress, an admirkble4ike- 
ness, and on the side of the busf arc inscribed the 
two following short extfalfcts. The first is from the 
words of bjs speech, delivered At Wasjiington in the 


Hall of. Representatives ofi the 10th of December 
1821i, when he said, “What better pledge* can be 
given of a persevering national love of liberty, than 
when those bf^sings arc evidently the result of a 
virtuous resistance to oppression, and of in^|jiiifions 
founded on the rights of man, and the 
principle of self-government?” Th*e second is the 
closing sentence of his answer to the President’s fare- 
well speech, delivered in Washington, September 7, 
1825, when he said, “ God bless you. Sir, and all who 
surroigid you.* God bless the American .people, 
each of their statesmen, and the Federal government. 


Accept the patriotic farewell *of an overflowing heSrt. 
Such will be its last throb, w'hen*it ^ceases to 


beat.” ^ . 

In my inquiries‘respecting the Indians, during 
our stay at Wj^hington, I learnt many new particu¬ 
lars* and from extremely favourable sourcefe. . The 
Veperable* #udge White, who wiis an inmate 
of the boardinsf-house in which we Jived, was 
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chairman of theiCommittce Qf the Senate dn’^ndian 
affairs; and we, therefore, saw many Indians and 
Indian ag;ents, who came to see' Uim on business. 
I became acquainted ajso* with otl^er Indians then at 
Washington,' through other sources, and particularly 
with some of the Chcrokees, one of whose tribe in- 
vended an alphabet, printed books, and gave to 
the wh 9 le body a'o impulse of advancement, of <‘on- 
^.eiderable ^op«g. I. had leisure also to readKJap-' 
tahr^Gai’Ver’s remarkable Travels among t^ic Indians 
in the Wisconsin.Tcrritory, with occasional comments 
;md explanations by the ejfptTienced judge, who was 
so competent tq the tafak. The result of s^l this was, 
to convince me that the task of citilizipg and instruct¬ 
ing the 'Indians, if it be pmcticable at all, must be 
directed chiefly to tile younger portion of the tribes ; 
as the whole career of an Indian, from his cradle to 
mahlu^qd, is calculated to fix his habits and prejudices 
dc^jjiayfaTJ^d deeper with every succeeding year, so as 
to make the civilization of the adults almost hope¬ 
less. 

We had, a missionary and his w’ife staying with 
us, from New' England, on their way to the Rocky 
Moimtains, where some tribes exist who have.had no 
intercourse w'hatever with white mpn : and even those 
acknowledged the extrd'me difficulty of bringing them 
into'any stafe of civilizatibn. ''Some of them, how'- 
ever, biijpme nominal Christians, and evince all out¬ 
ward resjiect to Christianity. ' I'iut* any progress 
beyond that, seems very doubtful. ^ From one of 
these, otir venerable frieotl. Judge White, received an 
Indian version of the Prayer Book used by the Pro¬ 
testant E^uscopal Church of Alnerica, printed in 
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English 'characters, but in Indian words j and 
having, on the leaf preceding the title, the following 
inscription: “ To the Hon. Judge White,» of Tennes¬ 
see, a. distinguished chief,* now sitting by the great 
council-fire of the Am erican nation, in the City of 
Washington; from Daniel Bread, Chief of the 
Oneidas, who has the honour of sitting by the spiall 
.council-fire of his natron, at Dut^ Crcek^in the 
TeiTftory of Wisconsin; Feb. 28j 183^.” ^ 

» It has been remarked of the Indians^ that thwigh 
they have all the ferocity which Js .characteristic of 
savage life, their feelings of generosity and gratitude, 
towards tlrosc whom they esteem aijd respect, are 
much more powerful than* among civilized people; 
and therefore‘it is .that’all who have li\fed’longest 
among them, and know them moSt intimately, appear 
to entertain tlif most favourable opinion of their 
characters, which, according to the testimorj^t all 
parties, is never improved, but continually det«sv.#^ed 
by their intercourse with the more* civilized race, 
because they rarely adopt their virtues, while they 
speedily acquire their vices, that of prinking to 
intoxication especially; and this soon leads to the 
indulgence of all the evil passions, since drunkenness, 
besides being a vice in itself, is the prolific source of 
almost every otl^er. ’ 

Our last day at Wftshin'gton was passed .in pAying 
and receiving farewell vishs to the frici’id& whose 
kindness wo had experienced during our Stay there, 
many of whom, we hoped w'e might meet again in 
some other portion of the Ijiii'ofl, where morfe leisure 
and less IJi^ipation might admit of our enjoying,, 
what Washington will rarely admit, a Jquiet and 
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eoc^ intemmrse^to«!ihe tranquillity of intel- 
l^ital enjoyment ; several there was not 

only the hope hut felmost the assuraneeofsuch mee^inys 
in the vai'ious States in which they resided wli(*n at 
home, and fhrough whi«*h it was our iiitcmion to 
travel before wo should leave the country, 

Qn the evening of Monday, the ‘2()th of March, wt* 
left Washington'for Baltimore, b} the rail-road cars, 
massing oyer <the viaduct, which forms a i)iclui'l‘S([ae 
object in |hc way; the whole country looking Ix^tfor 
than when we last traversed it, from the entire disap¬ 
pearance of the snow, and 'the approach of spring:— 
and after an agreeable ride of about two tours and a 
half, over a distance of thirty-eighjt milog, we reached 
Baltimore*’before eight in'the .evonivig, and found 
excellent accommodation in the Eutaw House Hotel, 
one of the most comfortable and conjmodious that we 
had jKg„met with since our landing in the countrj. 
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OiJR stay at Bal\jmore, which extended to a month, 
was unusually favourable in evcrj' point q^^cw. 
The families with whom we had the good fort”,n.'' 4o 
be acquainted, were as hospitable and generous as 
they were intelligent and agreeable; and carriages 
were daily placed at our disposal for any excursions 
we dosijmed to make. The weather was beautiful 
throughqut the whole period, and scarcely a day 
passed without our .being taken, by one friend or 
another, to some point of vieV in the city or ifs 
environs, from which the m6st extensive 'and adv&u- 
tageous prospect of the surrounding scene c^ujd be 
enjoyed. We msited* in succession all its public 
institutions; attqpded its principal churches; were 
entertained both by social and "by brilliant partidfe; anti 
had every source pf information and pleasure thro^vn 
open to us without feserve. I gladly availeci mysclt, 

VOI.. I. 
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therefore,’ of tliese valuable advantages, j;o acquil’c 
as full and accurate an acd>unt of Baltimore as was 
practicable; and to^d to that whjch necessarily 
gleaned from other sources, the observations which 
our stay hpre enablfed me to ‘make for myself; 
the result of which will be found embodied in the 
following sketch. 

In describing Baltimore, it is necessary to go a 
little fiirther back than the liisforj' of the city itself, 
*'"ifo^tbe,pdrp(!Le of showing how the influence of the 
first founders of society here, continues tS^ opcrate'on 
the taste and habits of ,t\ieir descendants, and to 
' make Baltimore essentially diflbrent from any of the 
cities of the Union which we had yet visited. 

It y?as as early as the year 1620, that- the first 
•Lord Baltimore (tjien Sir Charles Calvert) obtained 
from James the First, to whom ,hc was at that 
period secretarj’ of state, a grant ofriand in America; 
but tffiS 'beintr far north, in Newfoundland, the colony 
he bounded there did not prosper. His visit to 
Virginia, eight years afterw'ards, inspired him with 
the first idea of settling there, if possible, instead, but 
being obliged to quit that country by the persecu¬ 
tion of the Protestants, who hated, and feared him 
because he was a Roman* Catholic, he subsequently 
formed the design of. obtaining a royal grant of the 
lands north of the Potomac, and at the head of the 
Chesapeake, for the purpooc of founding a colony of 
refuge tor the persecuted of his own sect in Einrope. 
He succeeded in obtaining the ^ant he desired 
froni the next sovereign, Charles the First; h^t did 
nol live tb carry his plans into execution. His son, 
•howeve^ Cecilius, the second Lord Aaltiniore,' took 
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up his father’s project, afid had the chartered grant 
confirmed to him, witif the rest o? the estates and 
title of his parent. • 

It was in 1632 that this charter began’first to he 
acted‘on. A younger brother of Losd Baltimore, 
Leonard Calvert, was appointed governor of the 
province; tmd from the great number of Roman 
Catholics then sufiering in England Aom the severity 
•of thg laws against them there, the materials of the 
new colbn^ were easily obtained. ®ut *what was 
extremely favourable to the future character of the 
settlement, and its inhabitants, tvas this; that the 
most intelligent as well as the most moderate of 
the Catholic bodji in Britain, wdre among the 
first to ‘embark for thi^ new land of bber^y : and 
as if they were determined, on their first entry 
into the sanctuary themselves, to make it a place of 
refuge also, fo^ all others, they established their 
colony on the liberal principles of perfect freedom 
of conscience, and tolerated the open profession and 
undisturbed practice of all forms of worship, and 
tenets of doctrine, at the very period when the Puritan 
fatlj^rs of New England, who, like thcmselVes, had fled 
from the rcligieus persecutions of the mother-coun¬ 
try, we're acting so unworthily, as to proscribe and 
persecute persons of all othen faiths than ,their ovm, 
and Roman Catholics.^espacially. • , 

The number of persons who embark^ in the 
first expedition wkh Leonard Calvert,.‘’did not 
exceed 200 : ^ut these were almost all gentlemen of 
rank, and fortflne, accompanied by about an equal 
npmber of/u^herents and attendants, all of the Roman 
Catholic church. , They took possession of the terri* 

2 c 2 
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tory by landing near the tfiouth of the Potomac ifi 
the Chesapeake, planting tliere a Cross, and claim¬ 
ing the soil “ for our Saviour, <Q»d our Sovereign 
Lord, the’fcing of Englaud.” But that justice sliould 
be done to tlie aboriginal possessors of the region, 
a ncgociation was opened with the Indian chiefs who 
was then sovereign of these wilds: and the price 
denlanded for the land having been amicably adjusted, 
and faMy paid, the generosity of the settlers sp won 
theJjoaBtS of fiieir new Indian friends, that the chief 
expressed' Iks confidence in thewl in the following 
striking language.“ I love the English,” said he, 
*“ so well, that if they should go about to kill me, if 
I had so much breath as.to speak, I would command 
my people^ not to revenge n^y death; ‘for I k'oow that 
they would not do such a thing, cicept it were through 
my own fault.” «• 

The town which they first occujfifcd stood on the 
no rtir *1kiint of the Potomac, at its entry into the 
Chesapeake, about half way up that bay on the left; 
they called it St. Mary’s, end the whole district was 
called Maryland; and so rapidly did they increase 
in prosperily, in their new abode, that in the |ifiort 
period of two years after their first landing, they 
exported 10,000 bushels ‘of Indian com to New 
England, ,in exchanga for the articles which they 
required from thence. rThp intelligence of their 
safety and success soon spread to England; and many, 
who werQ not bold enough to risk the first adventure, 
soon flocked ;u"ound them, when all danger was past. 
Lord Baltimore, too, .aided the transport of all who 
desired to go, by munificent grants |rqm his oyrn 
•purse} sqlmmch so, that in two years'he had expended 
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£10,000 ;• and in addition to this, gave to every 
settler who ojame out, a present of fifty acres of land, 
in absolute right »f* fee—still adhering to the origi¬ 
nal principle of tolerating all religious opinions, and 
not asij,uming. supremacy for any mode* of faith or 
worship. 

In 1639^ the first representative assembly was 
formed in Maryland* and the persons elected by* the 
totes ,pf others to sit as membe.rs of this assembly, 
were callec^burgesses. But one of th^ mo^t'striking 
singularities of tHb law prescribing^ thlfe Election of 
representatives was this,‘that it enacted, that if any 
freemen refrained from giving their votes to any* 
representative at tlic time* of election, they should 
have lilierty to, sit in th« assembly in pei>OB them¬ 
selves ; th5 principTe being probably this—that if ft 
man did not vtite for any one of the persons put 
before him as a candidate, it was because he had no 
confidence in him as his representative ; a^ th.ere- 
foi*e, not having delegated his right? to any one to 
represent them for him, he'should go and represent 
them for himself. 

Kiis remarkable, however, that notwithstanding 
tlie extreme lilftsrality which characterized the con¬ 
duct of Lord Baltimore,‘and the early settlers, on 
religious matters, they w’^ere'not superior to thcir 
neighbours in their Kesp«;t for civil • liberty,* as 
negroes were held in slavery by them from the ^begin¬ 
ning ; and in jpi act* of th4 Maryland assembly, as 
early as 1639, the “ people” are declared to consist 
of “ all Christian inhabitants, •slaves only excepted.” 
This is thttXttore remarkable, inasmuch'as the Catho- 
lics**of those day? had shown more abh^reiice* hi 
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general than I^rotestants, ‘ to the state of slavery; 
for while Sir John Hawkins was tolerated by the 
Protestant^Queen Elizabeth, in tlie'slave-trade which 
he first originated on the' coast of AMca, the ROman 
Pontiff, Leo- X. had declared, when a controversy on 
this subject had been submitted to him for his deci¬ 
sion, that “ not only the Christian religion, but 
Nahire herself, cried out against; slavery.” 

^ Not long after this, in 1641, the great accvmula- 
tion.«f s6ttler§ led to cnroachmcnts on t)ie' rights of 
the aboriginal Indians, by persolis less scrupulous 
than thcii’ predecessors *, alid by the agency of ardent 
spirits, which, thev first introduced to the knowledge 
and use of these unhappy people, they so defrauded 
them, as .^o excite universal indignation among the 
tribes, and provoke- an Indian war. Thi’s lasted for 
two years, with losses on both sides, and advantages 
to licithcr; and when peace was happily restored, a 
lai^was'enacted by the Maryland assembly, which 
made it illegal -to obtain grants of lands from Indians 
without the consent of the legislature; w'hich consti¬ 
tuted it felony to sell or kidnap any friendly Indians; 
and made it a high misdemeanour to put thfpi in 
possession of arms and ammunition, or to supply 
them with spirituous liquors—then, as now, the 
mbst prolific source of crime and misery to all who 
used them bxcessively themselves, 'or administered 
them to ‘others. 

m • 

In 1649 , the principles of religious toleration 
W'hich Lord -Baltimore had been ihe first to estab¬ 
lish,.by® his individual,'authority in the Western 
world, was embodied in “an act^concorning reli- 
gidn,” psfesdd by the Maryland assembly, composed 
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:tlmost wholly of Roman JI!atholic members. In this 
act, the preamble assarted the dimgerous conse¬ 
quences of attempting to enforce the conscience, and 
the J)enefits of leaving it free; and the enactments 
imposed penalties .of different degrees on all who 
should* molest individuals on account of their reli¬ 
gious worship, or who should apply opprobrious 
names or epithets to persons on account of ^heir 
/aith. What is thc'mt/re remarkalxle is, th^t while 
the Catholics of Maryland acted with sojjauch liberalj^: 
to their Protestant brethren, these last^ wKb had 
many of them come to seek refuge* from Protestant 
persecution in the north* returned this liberality witlj 
the basest ingratitude, and sought by-.every means to 
crush those by whom they had been so hospitably 
received. . ’ , * * * 

In iGGl, at the period of fhe Restoration, the 
colony of Maryhmd contained about 12,000 inhabit¬ 
ants ; and in IG6G these had increased tjit.lG,000. 
The number of vessels trading from Engla»d to this 
province was estimated at more than *100. Labour¬ 
ers of every kind were so amply employed, •and so 
liberally paid, that want was unknown ^ and many 
persons who had been unfortunate in business at 
home, ^•epaired here for ^ few years, to retrieve their 
misfortunes, and were almost uniformly successful. 

In IG7G, the venerable founder of ftiis colony, 
Cecilius LordBaltimo'tc, died full of age and honours; 
and the very maxim which^he is represented.as con¬ 
stantly expressing and enforcing, and on*wbich his 
policy was founded, gives him a high claim to distinc¬ 
tion* as a man of a sound liead and generous heart. 
l't.iyas a f§.v8urite saying with him “that concord. 
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a small colony may grow into a great and renowned 
nation but ths^t by dissension, mighty and glorious 
kingdoms have declined and fallen into n&thingand 
all history t 9 stiiies to its truth. The colony suflfered 
no reverse, however,- from the death of its first 
patron, as tlie son, by whom he was siicceeded in his 
titles and estates, Charles, the third Lord Baltimore, 
inherited all his father’s enlarged views and generous 
principles; A very, happy &llu$>ion is made by one 
our Eij^glisl; poets (Burroughs) to the virtues of 
Calvert apd Perm, the twot most just and liberal 'of 
all the founders of. colonies in modern times, when 
,he thus adverts especially to their legal provisions for 
religious toleration— ^ 

“ Laws formed to harmonize contrarioiis creeds, 

C t • N I* 

And heal the wounds through which a nation .bleeds; 

Laws, mild, impai-tial, tolerant, and fixed, 

A bond of union for a people mixed ; ^ 
tJjjeh as good Calvert framed for Baltimore, 

. A..;? Penn, the Niuna of the Atlantic shore.” 

After various vicissitudes, the intolerant spirit of 
the Protestants at home so gained the ascendancy, 
that in 1092., under William and Mary, the proprietary 
government of Lord Baltimore was tpken from him, 
for no other reason than, that he was a Homan 
Catholic, after it had been exercised with the greatest 
justice and mildness for a period of fifty-six years. 
In I O 95 ,, the Church of England was declared, by 
law, to ba-the constitution of the State of Maryland. 
Catholics were prohibited under the .--ef crest penalties 
from all^acts of public worship, and even from exer¬ 
cising’ the profession bf teachers in education. 

In spit<^ oj all this re-action, the colony went on 
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aWvancin^ in prosperity and population. In 1090 
the province contained* 30,000 pdtsons, and ex¬ 
ported as much of its principal produce, tobacco, 
as the much older and far more extensivfl * province 
of Virginia. In 1669, the town of Annapolis, higher 
up the Chesapeake, was substituted for St. i^Iary’s as 
the capital ;*and this still continues to be the seat of 
legislation for the State, its central jmsition giving it 
the preference over fill other places for this pu3»pose. 

It ^asnot until I7II that the'towi^of Bg.ltimore 
began to b5 laid f^t and built upon, the* first sale 
of land for that purpose ^hping madd at that period, 
consisting of 31 acres, and subsequently augmented* 
by other sales of adjoining tracts, amt»unting to 550 
acres. In an act of assembly was passed, 

authorizing the erection of a town on the north side; 
of the river Pa^psco. The ground selected for it 
was sold by tli« proprietors at the rate of forty 
shillings an acre for the absolute fee, and ^.le com, 
missioners, authorized to conduct ,the jlhrchase, 
bargained to pay this amomit in tobacco at the rate 
of a penny per pound; for at this period, and long 
before, tobacco may be said to have formal the com¬ 
mon currency of Maryland:—^purchases were made 
by it, and salaries were paid in it,; even the revenue 
was oftefh collected* in it; bgsides being used for 
remittances to England, as jycII as for th§ payment of 
local dues—^for then, gold and silver money was very 
scarce, and paper cuiyency was not then sitbstltuted, 
though it was s6on after abundantly used. 

The progress*of the towi\ under the old golonial 
system was slow, compared WitK its mare rapid pro¬ 
gress. since.** *ln* 1,7*52, the number of ,h<iuses wcue. 
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twenty-five, only four of which were of brick, and 
all the rest of wGod. In IT'SS, a brig and a sloop 
were the only vessels actually belqnging to the port; 
and about“the same period, the only newspaper 
published in Marjland, was issued at Annapolis, 
under the, title of the “Marjland Gazette,” one of 
the numbers of which for the j'ear 175J2 .contains an 
advertisement for a schoolmaster, of “a good and sober 
character,’ who understands teadiing Englisli, writ^ 
^l.g, and.ajrithipetic,” and who, it is added, “wilf meet 
with very gopd encouragement Irqm the Inhabitairts 
of Baltimore toWn,«»if well fccommcnded.” In 17 (>7» 
•Baltimore had sufficiently increased in importance 
to be made the county-town, instead of Joppa, which 
formerly enjoj^ed that distinctioiiw The removal of 
the county-court to this spo*t, added at once much to 
the importance of Baltimore; and ii^ 1773, the first 
newspaper’ was established in the* town, by Mr. 
Goddard,, of Rhode Island, who came down from 
Philadelphia for this purpose; but an attempt to 
establish a circulating library at the same time by a 
Mr. Joseph Rathel, failed for want of adequate 
support 1 «■ 

The revolution, which achieved the independence 
of the United States of i^ merica, did for Baltimore 
wljat it effected for cyery other town and city in the 
country—^gaye it a greater impetus of advancing and 
accelerating prosperity than all previous causes put 
together.* Baltimore soon became the seat of an exten¬ 
sive forei^ commerce, by the expo’ tktion of tobacco 
to Eurqpe, of flour to the West Indies, and of the 
produce of the fisheries of the Chesapeake to places 
.nearer at jhapd. Ship-huilding began lo.'be practised 
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on an extensive scale; the carrying trade of Europe 
was shared, largely by'the Baltimore ship-owners ; 
and in 1790, spme of her vessels went rovmd the 
Cape of Good Hope, to the Isle of France! 

In 1793 a new ihipulse was'given to t^e prosperity 
of Baltimore by an unlooked-for cause. .The revo¬ 
lution in * St. Domingo, which followed almost 
immediately that of the mothcr-pountry, France, 
•caused a great number of the French colonists to 
seek an* asylum in Baltimore. Maaj>’ rioiv famitfes 
iiaving succeeded in escaping with their wealth, 
brought it to Baltimore‘with them; and, in addi¬ 
tion to the substantial capitfj,! thus added to th6^ 
means of t!hc city, there was an importation also of 
talent, ihgenujfy, gentlepianly manners, and generous 
hospitality, which harmonized ^ell with the spimt 
that still prevailed among the descendants of the 
high rank and^entle breeding of the first founders 
of the colony. ^ • 

It was in 1796 that Baltimore received the dig¬ 
nity of a city, by a charter of incorporation for a 
mayor and city council; and about this period, its 
prosperity w-as higher than at any previous time; as 
its superiority in the fast-sailing qualities of its ships 
and schooners, known by the name of the “ Balti-. 
more clippers,” gave it the* advantage pf effecting 
quicker voyages than, thew vessels of any other, port 
could accomplish; and in cases of war between rival 
nations, they were onabledt by means of ^ese swift¬ 
sailing vessels, to break almost every na;val blockade; 
to carry on with great succoss.tlie various coatraband 
trades of fjie^ West India Islanck, and the continental 
poHs of the Spanish dominions in Meiacrf and Soatii • 
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America. The supplies 6f importetl goods from 
Europe for the newly-settled*^ territories in the great 
valley of the Mississippi, came also chiefly through 
Baltimore^ and were transported from thence atfross 
the Alleghapy mountains, as thfc opening of the 
channel by New Orleans, and the use of steani-hoats 
on the great western rivers, had not then •'begun. 

Ill 1812 the war with Great Britain affected Bal¬ 
timore In common with all the sea-ports of the 
^D^iited States but Baltimore suffered less than any 
other, becaaso nearly all her large ‘■hips were abroad 
engaged in the carrying t.*?de between nations at 
jieace with each other, while their fast-sailing “ clip¬ 
pers” eluded the blockade of the Chesapeake by the 
British squadron, not a vessel of which coilld ever 
o^’crtake them. 

In 1814< the British forces landed at the mouth of 
the Patapsco, close to Baltimore, whUh a battle was 
fought b6.-wcen the British and Americans, which 
ended in Ihe repulse of the former, and the death of 
their commander, General Ross; after which the 
British* retreated to their ships, and did not again 
renew the attack. 

AV'hen the peace of 1815 came, the change opc- 
^rated most favourably on Baltimore; and for the 
fewi years next immediately succeeding to fhis, its 
shipping and its population greatly incresiscd. Its 
commercial operations abroad were extended to 
India, Batavia, and Chino, in the east—and to the 
Islands of thRT*acific, in the souili and west; while 
to almost every large port of Europe vessels from 
Baltimore found their way. Imports of British and 
French, as' well as German manufactures; increas’ed 
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fh an eqjial degree; the value of land and houses 
rose in each succeeding*year; and Ihis state of con¬ 
stantly accumulating wealth has gone on, mth slight 
and>occasional reverses, tili the present •draae, when, 
instead of twentyifive housed and a population of 
about one hundred persons, which it possessed in the 
year 1752, 'it has now nearly 10,000 houses, and a 
population of 100,000 souls; and* instead ol^ the 
•brig and the schooner, which were then the only two 
vessefs belonging to the port, it Has «rw alionkl,5f)0 
vessels of* variouf kinds, amounting • art least to 
100,000 tons. Such i§*the brief* but instructive 
history of Baltimore—a histo^ which, like that of 
New York,*shows M^hat can be achieved by the indus¬ 
try and energy bf man, when placed under the protec¬ 
tion of equal laws and free and ^beral institutions. , 
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Topographical situ^ion of Baltimore—Finest points of vie%v 
in the p.inorama—Foni. and plan ^f the city—Private resi* 
^dences and public buildings -r- Exchange, custom - JionEe, and 
city «'5iail‘*—Co'ilii’t-house, jail, and penitentiary^—Scparatjoii 
of the s««cs in the latter—Night-^ells open to constant 
supervision—Work-sjiops for j^he daily labour of the convicts 
—Produce of their work sustains the institution—Plan of go¬ 
vernment, and internal economy—Places of public worship in 
Baltimore—The Catliolic cathedral, beauties and defects—Pic¬ 
tures of the interior, presented by France—Unitarian jfhurch, ex¬ 
terior ,anfl Interior— Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches—Medical coljege for students—Benevole.it institutions 
of Baltimore — Asylum at Calverton, plan and condition —The 
hospital under the Catholic sisters of chariiy—The Iiillrniary, 
illustration of Catholic zeal—Dispensary, oiphan a.syluni, marine 
^ society—! Penitent female refuge society, and others—Baltimore 
characterized as the “ monumental city”—Washington monu¬ 
ment, column and statue—The Battle monument, in Monument 
square—The Armistead monument, near the city spring—Foun¬ 
tains or enclosed springs in Baltimore—The city spring—The 
Western fountain—The Eastern fountain, the Centre fountain 
—Places of public amusement—Theatre, circus, concert and 
ball-room—Museum, public gardens, race ..course—Municipal 
government, commerce, and shipping—Capacities for trade, 
banks, and insurance ofBces. 


THE’topo/rraphical situation of Baltimore is, like that 
of all the American cities we had yet seen, extremely 
well chosen and advantageous. * '!'hc town is built 
around the skirts of an inlet on the north side of the 
Pataj>sco river, which ‘discharges itself into the "iChe- 
sapeake, at a distance of about fifty nllks from j;he 
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north-eastpm extremity of that long gulf or bay, 
and about 120 miles abiAre the entrance to it, between 
the Capes of Virginia, as Cape Henry Cape 
Chavles are called. A finer situation fo»^sea^port, 
it is therefore diflScUlt to imagftie ; and .the number 
and size of the various rivers that flow from the east 
and west, htit especially from the latter quarter, into 
this great estuary, ^ive it the adv9,ntage of water 
eommuTiication with extensive tracts of country in the 
interior j* while the path for its ships fnimi theii^doclfs 
to the Atlantic Ouean is perfectly clean, end unob¬ 
structed by any impediment in thO way of navigation. 

The finest views of the city are obtained from ther^ 
following ptfints, eaqji of wljich we viated in succes¬ 
sion. The firsl is*from the Federal Hill, which lies 
to the south of thefcity, and aq^oss an arm of thp 
water which runs up like an inlet, or creek, below 
the hill and the^own. This hill is about 100 feet in 
elevation, and on its summit are a stationwiouse for 
look-out down the Chesapeake bay, and a felegraph 
for communicating the arrival of ships while they are 
yet at a distance in the offing. From it the View is 
extensive and beautiful. To the north? the whole 
city is spread out like a picture, and ever}' one of the 
principUl buildings can be seen*; but the view em¬ 
braces foo many objects for*any picture^ except, a 
panorama. To»the south, and south-qpst, the. eye 
extends down the Patapsco into the Chesapeake, the 
distant horizon being the lung level line df the sea ; 
and in the same direction, but nearer.^ at hand, are 
the projecting points by which the entry to ^he^ har¬ 
bour of BaUimore are guard’ed, and on one of which 
stands Forb Si’Hqnry. 
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Between the Federal Hill and the city, and at the 
foot of the spectator on th6 north, is the Basin, as 
this inlot of water is called, in which 20 or SO steam¬ 
boats of vimous forms and sizes, with a large num¬ 
ber of schocffiers and 'othef small-craft are crowded 
along thei wharves; while at Fell’s Point on the east, 
and the qity-dock in the same direction, the larger 
v^s^ls are mopred in tiers and groups in great 
numbers. 

' Thfi .second-view is from the gallery at the top 
of Washington’s Monument, w,hich gives you ’ a 
complete map of ‘‘the city, laid out at your feet, 
^ ‘and enables you to see the direction of almost every 
street, and the position of all the public buildings, 
with F^eral Hill, Fort ^^‘Hen'ry, and th'e Chesa¬ 
peake in tlie distance to the south a^d ‘south-east, 
this monument being on the northefh extremity of 
the«city. 

* The fkird view is from the Medical College and 
from the*^ hill beyond it, which being on the east, 
gives you a new and equally interesting view in the 
opposite direction, and thus completes the scries. 

The forili of Baltimore is irregulii*; but approaches 
nearer to a square than to any other shape. As 
^ now built upon, it is abci’t tw^o miles in length from 
east to*we§t, and a mile and half from north fo south, 
but ^-he ground is marked off for new buildings, and 
streets aPe mapped and planned for a considerable 
distance' in each direction beyond these limits. The 
site is not Jevel, like that of JS’ew Tork or Phila- 
delphia* but the ground has many ri^ngs- and decli¬ 
vities, which give it a picturesque appearance. The 
nk.mber of the elevations and depressions exceeds 
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firtf; aiul the highest of the former, on which the 
monument qf Waahingthn is placetf, is at leaM^l^O 
feet above the harbour. 



This inequality of surfiace is favourable to the 
cleanliness of the streets, and to. the exercibe and 
health of the population. It gives 'also great 
variety of view to the several openings through the 
streets towards the surrounding'country, and affords 
many ctferming prospects of iho distance* as nvell as 
of the immediate environs., , , 

The plan, or laying out of the city, is chafacterized 
by, the same uniformly andeegularity whicH ftiatk the 
other cities of *the United States. Xfep streets arc 
generally broad; few being jindcr 50 feet, and ,some 
80 and 100. These cross each other mostly at right 
angles ; tho*jSw flojdations that here anddhere appeftis 
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being but exceptions to the 'general rule. The centres 
of’'all the streets are paved, s'trongly though roughly, 
and are'-.kept remarkably clean.' -There are side- 
pavements each, mostly> made of red hricks placed 
in a diagonsd interlacing, which is agreeable* to the 
eye, and dry and comfortable to the feet. 

The business part of the city is in the’ neighhour- 
hood' of the waler, along the ^harves, from Light 
Street,‘at the head of the basin, west, to Thames 
Slreet,-at*the fe:tremity of Fells’ Point to the east. 
The north ^ifd of the town is the fashionable quarter, 
in the vicinity of th'c Washington Monument, and all 
around it east ^d west; and the principal prome¬ 
nade of the ^ay pedestrians is Baltimore Street, 
which r,uns nearly east and .west through the centre 
of the city, having about an equal portion‘of it north 
and south. This being the great thoroughfare and 
place for stores, wj^ originally called*'Market Street, 
bat it is* now called Baltimore Street. It is at 
least two miles in length, and corresponds to the 
Broadway of New York, the Pennsylvania Avenue of 
Washin^on, and the Regent Street of London; 
though in length, breadth, and general style or cha¬ 
racter, it is more like Oxford Street in London than 
either. 

•A sfOall muddy streun, called Jones’s Falls, runs 
from north to south through the eastern part of the 
city, but,‘instead of contributing either to its heauty 
or its advantage, it is a source of-coasiderable expense 
and vexation^-from the great quantities of alluvial 
mud.whuch it brings.down every yesur from the rich 
lands of the Patapsco, over which it flo^s* and which 
rei|Uires tHe constant use of many expensive machines 
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t(5 prevenij its filling up *1116 harbour into which it 
runs. ^ 

The private residences of the more wealfk^^ha- 
bitanis of Baltimore arg haudsome and odSimodious, 
without^ being impcteing or ostentatious.. There are 
no great squares that can compare with Washington 
Square in New York; nor any terraces or rows of 
houses equal to those of Lafayette Street, or Wav^ley 
Place in that city, or some of the large old f)rivate 
mansirais'near the Battery’ at the lo^r er#dr«of tlTe 
Broadway: but, taken as a ^^ole, there*i^ a greater 
uniformity of neatness, tasle, and Substantial comfort 
in the dwellings of the first class jbu Baltimore, than in\ 
New York. • , . * 

Of thdresid«jnce^ of thg middle classes, t^e greater 
number ar& also excellent; and, even those of the 
mechanics and artisans are such as in England would 
be deemed comflh'iable abodes for persons far above 
that condition. There is not nearly so ^rge art 
admixture of mean wooden houses with the better 
kind of brick and stone dwellings, as in Washington 
and New York; and the whole air and aspect of 
Baltimore is that of a city of substantial wealth and 
general prosperity, without the least semblance of 
ostentation or attempt at display.* 

The houses are chiefly bulk of fine red Bricks, 
which are manufactured of excellent quality, and 
beautifully worked here; and as' in the neigh^urhood 
of (he town there are fine quanies of granite and 
marble, these two materials are used»«&r surbase- 
ments |md flights of steps, and both are of the fkiest 
colqur and qu|lity. 

Of* the public‘buildings of Baltimore, it, may Bl* 
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said that they arc fully eqtial to tho size and wants 
w^ke city, and are each well adapted to^the purposes 
for wHtfch they were desiffned. 

Tlie fir^, in order of. impprtance, is perhaps the 
Exchange, which is skuated neaVly in the centre of 



the business-part of the dty, in Gay Street, near the 
water. It was built in 1815, by an incorporated 
company, irom the design and under the superinten¬ 
dence of the city architect, Mr. B. H. Latrobc. The 
front of this building, in Gay Street, is 255 feet, and 
its depth 4s 141 feet. It is four stories in height, 
including the basement, ^.bich is vaulted tbrougbout, 
and the ^holc is crowned by a dome, which rises to 
the height of 115 feet aibove the payement. There 
are three separate entrances into this great build¬ 
ing,* frflm the strcctc to'which its several fronts arc 
presented j riamely, from Gay Street,; Water Street, 
*a^d Sccphd'^Street j and on the fourth side, under a 
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c^lonnade^ is another entrance to the Exchange read¬ 
ing-rooms. 

The interior hg,!! used as the “ Change/J4hr the 
assemblage of merchants ^om one to tv(«/’o’clock in 
the tlayj is 53 feet square } and east and^west of this 
are colonnades composed of six Ionic columns each, 
the shafts <tf which are single blocks of fine Italian 
marble, and the style and proportions according to 
tlie best Greek mod^s. * The several compartments 
of the*bmlding are funiishfed with cvgjry requisite fer 
tlic information of,men of business, and with news¬ 
papers from all parts of'jthe world •/ and the edifice 
itself is a great ornament to that quarter of the citji* 
in which it stands. , . *• 

The Customhouse offices are now in a wing of the 
Exchange ;• but there is a noble edifice in progress 
of erection on the opposite side of Gay Street, to form 
the new Custeftq House of Baltimore, which was 
begun under General Jackson’s administaation: it 
is now nearly roofed in; and when cojnplct^l, it will 
be a great ornament to this quarter of the town. 

The City Hall, which is used as the seat \)f the 
municipal government, and as the depository of the 
public records, is greatly inferior, in size and beauty, 
to the City Hall of New York ; yet it is a substantial 
and convenient building, and adequate ^o all the 
purposes for which it is required. 

The Court House, m which the courts Of justice 
hold their sittings, i% a large and stately *etlffice in 
Monument Square and Lexington Strge^. Its archi¬ 
tect, ^r. George Milliman, is said to havq been a 
self-educated man; and it is’ a proof of the absence 
of a-well-regulafed taste, that he should have plaeed 
the principal front of his building on tljc* declivity 
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of a steep hill in Lexington Street, an^ the eiid 
bL|he building'^on the levei platform of Monument 
Squi^i^ where the front certainly ,ought to be. The 
consequ^S^ of this is, t}iat the edifice does not look 
half so commanding, ih an arcibitectural poinfcof view, 
as it would have done by the other arrangement. Its 
front is 145 feet in length, and it is 65 feet deep. 
It lises to the,height of five or six stories, is built 
of brick, with Ionic pilasteis of marble running up 
the wbolp height of the building from the base to the 
comice, and has a small circuliff toweri’ or cupola, 
crowning its roof. ® Its liiet^fior arrangements are so 
•spacious and commodious, as to give it the reputation 
of being the most perfept court-house in the United 
States. o * *• * 

, The Coimty JaiJ^ of Baltimore is another of its 
public buildings, that may be spoken of with praise. 
It «was built by Mr. R. C. Longi**an architect of 
great tas<l:e. It stands in the eastern quarter of the 
city, near Madison Street, but being encompassed 
with high walls, is not so.omamental in its immediate 
vicinity, as when seen from one of the commanding 
eminences *In other parts of the town. It is spacious, 
airy, fire-proof, clean, and weU-regfilated under the 
superintendence of .a board of visitors. 

, Tbs Penitentiary i$ another of the publicf buildings 
conpected ijlth the administration of justice, which is 
of csseifcial benefit to the town. It was completed 
in 1811 previous to which* time, the criminals were 
sentenced to \abour on the high roads, but since then 
they,have been sent to this establishment. If is in 
the same quarter of the city as the jailj^ but farther 
.to the north-east, being seated op k gentle eminence 
to the north of Madison Street, in ^ airy and healthy 
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d^ot. is composed of* a centre building and two 
wings, the basement o& which is of stone, and i^e 
upper parts of brick. The centre buildin^nas a 
southern aspect, and is us^ by the keqier’s family, 
the officers, and guards. * 

The wings are appropriated to tne .prisoners. 
The sexes • are separiited, and there are cells for 
solitary confinement of all the convicts at nigl»t, so 
•arranged, that while there is light and air for each, 
the ^ards can see the interior’ of^very^ H^ll, and 
exercise a'constan]; vigilance of supervision. There 
are also ranges of werltSfio^ ‘fo^ the occupation 
of every individual in labour of some descrip¬ 
tion or other during the day, which* extend over a 
space of 250 fdet in len^h and 25 in width, some of 
them having two stories in height, but fhd* greater 
number being,only one. 

Here aU a«5, obliged to labour while they Jiave 
health and strength i and the tasks assigned to thgm 
are rigidly exacted, under penalties sufficiently severe 
to enforce their performance. The principal kind 
of labour is weaving, which all understand,* or can 
soon be taught; and the produce of their labour has 
not only paid .the whole expense of the institution, 
but in‘some years left a surplus, which keeps a fund 
in handf for meetiilg deficiencies, or carrying Jfor^ard* 
improvements, as may be Jhought best.^ 

The government of the prison is vested in tAvelve 
directors resident ip Baltimore, who ard appointed 
annually by tile executive council of^the*State; and 
these appoint* a resident, keeper, sixtec^j deputy 
keepers and guard, a book-keeper, a clerk, and a 
physician. • *The. directors meet at thp jail in a body- 
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once a month; and two of their number, ajs . a visiting 
c^squmittce, mcet^at the prisoi. every week, so that the 
mana^^ent is vigilant and complete. 

Of public edifices for religious worship, there are 
a great number in Baltimore; and these, generally, 
above the.averago of such buildings for architectural 
beauty. 

The first, in size and importance, is the Metropo¬ 
litan Catholic Cathedral, which occupies a com- 
ma^idiiig. fituatjpn on one of the most elevated' sum¬ 
mits of the town, at the comer ,of Cathedral and 
Mulberry Streets. If w^''dcsignod by Mr. Latrobe, 




but his original plans, which were'very beautiful, 
were obliged to be abandoned for less expensive 
ones, the restriction in funds obl'ging him to reduce 
his building, jn, size and decoration, to a much hum¬ 
bler standard than w^, at first inteifded. This is 
necessary to be stated, to account for mpny of the 
discrepancies dt exhibits. It was begun in 1800, 
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comglotcd to ite •present condition in 18^21, 
since which^it has remained stationliry, though ’6* is 
still wanting in,its chief ornament, the finis’Ionic 
portico, which ought, to gdom its west* front, and 
the absence of which is a deformity thg,t completely 
mars tlie general effect of the building.* » 

Its form*is that of a long cross j the length of the 
whole, from the altar to the porticQ of cntranc<f, be- 
4ng 190 feet; and its breadth, at the arms* of the 
cross,* 177 feet; while its height,’fro’jrf thc^pavcmffnt 
to the top of the c^oss that sunnounts «tlK) dome, is 
127 feet. The walls*1tf^e exterior are perfectly 
plain, excepting only the tablets left by the arch^ 
tect, for sculpturc,,but which have been strangely 
disfigured, in dn tirchitqptural point of view, by the 
long passages from Scripture^ inscribed on thejr 
surfaces—a most unusual practice on the exteriors of 
religious buildthgs. The dome is extremely flat, 
representing a section of about one-fourth ^f a globe 
downward from the pole; while, at the west end, 
where the absent Ionic portico should be, rise two 
tall towers, like minarets, icrowned with Saitacenic 
cupolas, such as are commonly seen in Constantino¬ 
ple and the larger cities of the East; and these 
towers ’are loftier than the dome, which they thus, 
over-top* and leave below i*i the shade. ‘If 4he 
Ionic portico were bu^lt, its fine fluted eolumns,. and 
noble pediment, with sculptured tympanum and 
tablets, would eclipse these incongruities* in the 
building, and give a Greek character to it, notwith- 

* THio portico is given in the * pngraving accompadyiifg this, 
which was tabei^from Mr. Latrobe’s original draWng of tlie build- 
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standing its defects; but "as it stands, jyith gre^ 
slewie walls, perfSctly plain in the exterior, the abrupt 
termnftktion of the western front,, in a dead high 
blank wall,, surmounted, witlj, a brick screen,, and 
flanked by ^he two Sdracenic towers, it looks much 
more liko a Turkish mosque than a Catholic cathe¬ 
dral ; and if Arabic inscriptions occupied the tablets 
of the exterior,, instead of those in Roman cha¬ 
racters,* which now fill it, the resemblance would be 
perfect.- , \ ' 

It is incite interior of this edifice, however, that 
its principal beauties arC^yrbe seen. The dome, 
tyhich crowns the centre of the cathedral, is 231 feet 
in circumference externally, and 207 feet internally, 
and it is so relieved on thg inside with panels and 
rpsettes’, as to take-off the appearance ©f the size, 
and give great richness to the whole. The light 
from above is also skilfully managed® IsO as to combine 
great effulgence with sufficient softness and general 
diffusion of the.rays. 

The high altar is very imposing, hoth in its archi¬ 
tecture and decorationS|5g The organ in this cathe¬ 
dral is the largest in the United States, having 
6,000 pipes and 36 stops. • 

There are two fine piclares here also—on^ a pre¬ 
sent from ILouis the Sixteenth of France, to ^he arch¬ 
bishop of that day; and,.}he^other; a present from 
Charles the Tenth to the present metropolitan. The 
first is‘the Descent from» the Cross, painted by Pau¬ 
lin Guerin ;,amd the second is a representation of 
St. X^ouis burying Jiia 4)fficers and soldiers, slain 
before Tunis.- It is by the celebrated Stpuben; and 
the subject of the picture is thus narrated St. 
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'Louis could find no one to bury the dead of his army, 
for fear of conta^on ;• but this hdtoic prince could 
not bear to see^the bodies of so many braye men 
exposed to be devoured by^hysenas and birds of prey. 
To eimourage his •army, he began the work of cha¬ 
rity, accompanied by his armour-bearer an^ chaplain. 
He is represented as holding the corpse of an officer, 
who is his relative, which he is depositing in a rude 
• grave made in the sands.” The picture, is very 
beautiful, and harmonized well lyith^e sui^ounding 
architectural ornaments. • • 

Amidst the splend»j#*6rt*lGs c&thedral, with its 
grand altar, lofty crucifix, and over-shadowing 
domes, there is a peculiarity which id jiever witnessed ^ 
in the €atholjft coimtries of Spain, Portugal, or Italy, 
namely, the arrangement of pews for sejfer&te fami¬ 
lies, instead of the broad sEbd open pavement, where 
all the worshippers are placed on the same lev^l be¬ 
fore their Maker, in the building dedicjited to Jiis 
worship. This innovation the Catholic? of Balti¬ 
more, no doubt, borrowed from the Protestants, with 
whom it is universal. 'Qiere is another errange- 
ment, however, to which^obth Protestants and Ca¬ 
tholics appear, to me to have given too ready an as¬ 
sent, |nd that is, the separatioii of the coloured races 
from tfte whites, 'even in tlje worship of their .com¬ 
mon Deity. • . ^ ^ 

There is a separate gallery for the coloured people 
at Baltimore, in (his, and in most dtber of the 
Christian pldces of worship j a dktinction which 
could not be‘made in any cathedral of .the usual 
Catholic construction in Europe, and which no Mo-* 
hammedan coihipunity would permit fpr a momep^ in 
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any mosque of their dominions; yet theJ*resb}ti^ 
rians and Episdopalians at»Washington constantly 
enforced this separation of the coloured and the white 
races in thei^ worship; as if the same Saviour*had 
not died for the redemption o^ both; as if salvation 
was not attamable by both on equal terms; aiid as if 
the distinction of colour w^as to be preserved here- 
afterM.in the assi^ment of their stations in a futm*c 
w'orld, as well as in the present. 

in tljp immediate neighbourhood of the Catholic 
Cathedral, jsjiho Unitarian place pf worship, which, 
in its general stylo of ai'cmfeiJcture, has some resem- 
bjanco to the former, and it is justly accounted one 
61 the handsomest religious edifieps of thefeity. The 
building is 108 feet long and 78 'ifeet'abroad*. The 
portico is ‘of the Tuscan order, with three arched 
entrances ; and in the centre of the pediment which 
it supports, is a sculptured figure, intended to repre¬ 
sent the “Angel of Truth,” surrounded by rays of 
light, and holding a scroll on which is inscribed 
TQ MQNQGEQS “ To the Only God.” From this 
portico, •five bronze door^in imitation of those of the 
Vatican at Home, open^ into the building, three 
leading to the body of the edifice, and two to the 
galleries. „ ^ 

TJio interior of the church is a square, fonned by 
four equal arches of 33 fpet .span, which support a 
• dome of 55deet diameter. The summit of the cupola, 

' which is- fiattened like that of the (.’atholic cathedral, 
is 80 feet high, ^and is terminated by a star of light 
through ^^e glass that crojvns the sumhiit, the whole 
' of the dome being an imitation of that^of the Pan- 
theqp at Romo. The pulpit stands upon a double 
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pedestal, the lowest of which is of a fine green varie¬ 
gated marble, from Connecticut, likfc the verd antiqhe 
of the ancient buil^ngs; and the upper pedestal is of 
hno^white marbre. The ^pit itself i| ®f the wood 
called Jbird’s-eye mapl&. The organ in this church is 
very singular in shape, but appropriate an^ beautiful. 
It has the «xtemal form of the ancient lyre, the per¬ 
pendicular pipes representing the strings^—the 
.instrument being ibodt 23 feet High, and, I 7 feet 
wide,* and containing 1,400 pipes a^ 22 s^ps. » It 
Was dcsi^led and built under the st^eyiij^cndence of 
Maximilian Gode!roy^-‘jaii'‘0|Aih«d in 1818. 

Of the other churches of Baltimore, numerous as 
they are, there are none remarkable f^r the beauty Of 
their architectwre/ St. Paul’s, which may be called 
the aristocratic or fqshi6nablo church of tha Episco¬ 
palians, is a Ijrick building^ c&t into the shade by 
the disproportienate heaviness and height of its tower 
and steeple. TIio first Presbyterian churph, with^its 
pair of towers and cupolas, is a largo and Substantial 
building; and the first B 9 ,ptist church, with its Ionic 
portico, and circular dome, ^ also a fine edifice; but 
these are all that possess any hlaim to notice on archi¬ 
tectural grounfls, among the forty or fifty places of 
worship, of diflferent denominations, which the city 
contains. • ^ ’ 

Among the .other public buildings of Baltimore 
may be mentioned the Medical College, oniiie eastern 
extremity of the city, wh^ch, though a •substantial 
and commodicftis edifice, and Well adapts, in all its 
interior arrangements, to the purpose tor w]^ich it is 
desired, is really a deformity instead of an orna¬ 
ment to tlfafiew,^from the absurdly lo% and narfow. 
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front which it presents to the west; and the effect 
of this absurdity is greatly increased by the 
planting of four white pyramids on the* summit of 
the roof, wkiph attract the attention of the observer, 
and excite pity for the^ taste that .could design any¬ 
thing so incongruous as these appear. ' 

The benevolent institutions of Baltimore arc 
numerous, and well sustained. The first that we 
visited was the Asylum, at Calverton, a distance of, 
about apode a^ a half from the city, towards the 
west. This Jbuiiding occupies a fine airj^ position, 
commanding most eiifensiv^h^d a^eeable view§ of 
the country. It extends over a frontage of 375 feet, 
hud a depth of’■ about 50 feet. The central build¬ 
ing was originally the private residence of a Balti¬ 
more banker: but on its Ifeingvacatedhy him, it 
was taken for an asylum^ and two wings added to it, 
one on each side, east and west. Attached to the 
estate, are .about 500 acres of land, with a stream of 
water rufining through it, and the cultivation of 
this land yields a large part of the^ revenue of the 
institution. 

The building and e^ate are the property of the 
State government of Maryland, and therefore no rent 
is payable for either., To it, the poor of the city and 
coupty of Baltimore, wjjo have fallen into distress, 
either from their own imprudence. or any other 
cause, are^ent, as to an alms-house, and here they 
receive 'food, shelter, and clothing, as long as they 
remain. *l'hey^ are charged, htwevei*, on account, 
twenty qents, or about tenpence English, per day, 
for their subsistence, while they do not work; but 
thamoment they are able tolabour.in any'branch of 
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occupation that can be found for ihem there, they 
begin to receive their clothing, luid shelter free ‘ 
and have seVen cents per day allowed them, besides 
this, /or their lal^ur, by which the indi^trions soon 
pay oiF,their account j*and’some accumulate a little 
sum, ’(l^ith which to go out into the world again. 
This constant occupation is favourable to health 
and morality, and preserves habits of industry, qll of 
which are of great "s^alub to the paupers themselves, 
while^t. the same time the institution/s ben^fitedby 
the profits hrisings from their labour/ovpr,and above 
the sums paid for ii • 

The average number of persons in this institution, 
iSr about five hundred; at present there were nearly' 
eight hundred ^Hhft commercial pressure in Baltimore 
having produced the, same eflects as elsewhere, in 
throwing labourers out of .employment. But the 
medical gentleman who accompanied us over the 
institution, assured us, that, in nine cases 9 ut of ten, 
intemperate drinking was the cause of persoSs finding 
their way into the Asylum» and he expressed his 
belief, that if, by legislative enactment, the distillation 
and sale of ardent spirits could be pc-sitively pro¬ 
hibited under the severest penalties, that nine-tenths 
of the disease, poverty, and crime of the country 
would b» swept away at a blow. The centred part ’ 
of the edifice is occupied by the superintendent and 
oflicers of the establishment. 

The wings are diyided ipto wards, in v^hidi there 
is a separatidh of the maids from thb females; 
of the latter who have children, from those who have 
not; ’ and also of the coloured, from ,the white in¬ 
mates. • Of *the whites, the women seepidd the mp?^ • 
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and separate chambers for tl^e insane. TRe rooms 
were all in the nicest order; clean, air^, and well- 
furnished ; and nothing seemed wanfing for the comr 
fort of every class. 

The supeHntendence of this institution is* under 
the Catholics of Baltimore; twelve mins, called 
Sisters of Charity, are alw'ays in the house, subject to 
a superintending' Sister of thcii* own order. They, 
all;wearjthe -dress (rf the convent, wi|h*tbeir 
hair cut off, ^n^an ill-looking blacfc-leathcr cap over 
their heads in suijfttter %^ad> )virfter. The Sister- 
spperintendent conducted us 'over the building, and 
isiswered all om- inquiries with great aifiibility. 
appears that these Sisters give ’ {hei/r laboijrs gra¬ 
tuitously, •and go through 'them with' the greatest 
cheerfulness ; they ate occasionally relieved in rota¬ 
tion, but many remain here for several years, and 
account themselves happy in being able to do gootl. 
A' small ^!atholic chapel is fitted up in the building, 
to which the patients of that religious persuasion go ; 
but the, utmost liberty of conscience is allowed to all 
the inmates,„and no attempt is made to coerce any in 
their choice of the worship they may prefer. 

This institution, like the Alms llouse or Asylum, 
•is the property of the State, and there has becn,recently 
granted to *it a considerable addition of surrounding 
land', for jvafks and gardfeiis, .and 30,000 dollars in 
money,. to*mak<3 additions and improvements to the 
building. • The annual current' expenses, however, 
are amply prodded for by the receipts of the sums 
paid by the inmates feft* their accommodation. Those 
who live in the wards pay three dollars u week, for 
board, medicine, and attendance, including washing: 
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and the Occupiers of private apartmfnts pay increased 
rates, varyihg from five up to as high as ten dollars 
per week i while those who are destitute,, and unable 
to pay, have all the requisite, accommodation free of 
cost, but the number of these is compafatiyely few. 

The Bq,ltiraore Infirmary is another institution, 
attached to the Medical College; this, also, is gupcr- 
^ in tended in all it* domestic arrifngemeht^ by the 
Catbplic “Sisters of Charityj” an^ we heard it 
admitted by a Protestant lady, who -Hanjenfed the fact 
while she described it., \Vhva\ this institution was 
under the management of Protestant superintendent^, 
<’* was not half so wcU conducted, as the manage?* 
were deficient.in iJiat zeal, self-denial, and devoted 
attention to fheir dutic%, by which these Catholic 
Sisters are so constantly characterized. There ahe 
three physiciai^ and four surgeons regularly attached 
to the Infirmar/, and all the students of the Medical 
College use it as their school of practice. % The rate 
of payment for board, medicine, and attendance, by 
the patients, is three dollars per week. , 

Besides these, there are the followipg excellent 


institutions, all well supported and well conducted, 
in different parts of the city. A general Dispensary, 
for supplying medicine and advice to the poor 
gratuitously, supported by voluntary contributions 
amounting to about 1,000 dollars annually. .A Catho¬ 


lic Orphan Asylum, for the education>^nd.svpport of 
Catholic orphans, finder the. management of the 


Sisters of Charity. A Benevolent Society, fbr edu¬ 
cating and supporting deatrttite female Shfidren, 
whether, oppbans or otherwise, conducted^ and main¬ 
tained by the Episcopalians. A Society for,, the 
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relief of the poor ff the Methodist Episcopal*Church. 
A Charitable Marine Society. A Female Penitent's 
Refuge Society. A Humane Impaartial Society, for 
bettering the condition of the large class of ferfales 
who live by* needlework, arid whose inadequate 
wages often leave them in a state of^want, and 
exposed to many temptations. An Indigent Sick 
Society,^ composed of Protestant ladies, who undertake 
to ^sit ^persol^y the indigent sick in the^ several 
districts oftthe t<>Arn, of which each takes charge of g 
separate one, and-to gnpplx^food, clothing, 
and other comforts needed by the sick, while the dis¬ 
pensaries supply, them with medicine. A Marj’-and- 
Martha Society, of the sanie description, conducted by 
Catholic ladies ; and a Dorcas Society; who prepare 
clothing and materials for the riecessitous ’ poor, and 
by bazars or fairs, by subsc'riptions jmd donations, 
as well as by the labours of their oWn hands, greatly 
cohtribut®' to relieve the sufferings of their fellow- 
beings. 

Baltimore is often called'“The Monumental Citv,” 
ft^om the fqct of its containing a greater number 
of public monuments—though these are still very 
few—than the cities of the Union generally, in. which 
• the practice of erectihg public monuments hqs hardly 
begun to receive much Jmpular support. 

The n^ostrimportant of'the^ is the “ Washington 
Monuip^nt,” yghich was first proposed to be erected, 
in 1809, and for defraying the expenses of w'hich-a 
lottery was permitted by the State, to raise the sum 
of 100,000 dollars, or about 20,000/. This amount 
being thus secured, the place-selected for, 4 was an 
elevated part of the northern edge of the city, where 
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the requisite area of ground was gjven for this pur¬ 
pose by Colonel How^d; and on the 4th of July, 
1815, the foundation-stone was laid, op the anni¬ 
versary of the Declaraticm o/ Indeperiflencc by the 
United States of America. This monument is a 
noble Doric column of marble, rising from a base of 
ample dimensions, 50 feet square and 20 feet high. 
The shaft of the oolumn is IGO feet, its diameter 
aboqt 20 feet, and the statue of Wa^ingidn,. which 
stands *614 its summit, is 13 feet in h^ght.* TThe ILaso 
andpedestal are of pure^^^ite marble; the*shaff, which 
is built like the Monftment of London, is hollow,, 
with a winding staircase up ihe iijside; it is oO* 
whitish marb|,e also, herer and therd slightly veined 
with blue streaks. Th« gallery at the terjn^nation of 
the capital, to which visitors aecend, is also of pure 
white marble \ and the*Colo^sal figure on the summit, 
which represente Washington after he had resigned 
his commission, as commander-in-chief of^he Ameri¬ 
can forces, at Annapolis, is of the same material. 

Though every part of the successful career of 
Washington is reverted to by the American people 
with great satisfaction, there is none on which they 
dwell .with greater admiration than on this last great 
act of ^is militaiy life, when, having attained to a 
power as great as that of *any of the twaAriofS of 
other countries* with ,more of the affeclion as well as 
admiration of his adherents and folijjiwe^s than per¬ 
haps any herp that ever lived; he did aiot use this 
power as an Alexander, a Cromwelf, or a Napoleon, 
would have done, but diieerfully and vftluntarily 
resigned^t, into the-hands of those'from whom he 
revived it, and'for whom he held it bqt in tfu'fet. 
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This act of virtuous self-denial, and conseientious 
discharge of duty, has therefore endeared his memory 
to the wise^and the good of all countries, but espe¬ 
cially of his 6wn. , • c ' 

The workmanship of this column is of the first order, 
and the monument, as a whole, both from the chaste¬ 
ness and good taste of its design, its size, and its com¬ 
manding position/ is equal in. beauty to any similar 
column ift Loni^n or Paris.. It has a general rqsem- 
hlance to the Duke of York’s monument in iM^aterloq. 
Place, bverlboking St<JamQ s^s Park; but it is greatly 
superior in size, materials, arid execution, and forms 
akprominent object in aJl the distant views of Baltimore 

The prospects of the city from this gi|Jlery, with the 
extensive ^a-view down thetPatapsco to the Chesa¬ 
peake on the one hand, and the distant ‘land-view 
over the Tiorthern and \<restefn boundaries of Balti¬ 
more on the other, richly reward the visitor for the 
tro'uble of /'is ascent. 

The second of the monuments of Baltimore is 
that called “ The Battle Monument,” which stands 
on what was once the site of the old court-house 
of the town, tut is now an open space, called Monu¬ 
ment Square, nearly in the centre of the city., It is 
intended to commemorate the battle of North Point, 
whefi the British attacked Baltimore in 1814, at 
the period of their burning, and ‘destroying ex¬ 
pedition up tpf} Potomac to Washington. The 
British were in this instance sufjess^ully repulsed^ 
and this monument was erected by the American sur- 
. vivors'of’the battle, to<the memory of their comrades 
who fell in defending their hearths and the?!* homes. 
It' if as designed by the architect Maximilian Gotie- 



'J’he effect of *tj»e monument is striking, thougk the 
tlesign is somewhat incongruous. Tl^e bas^ is 
Egyptian, rising to the height of about 20 feet from 
the ground, characterized by the lessening breadth of 
the square mass as it ascends, the outline ’showing 
t^o inclined lines within the perpendicular. On each 
front is an Egyptian doorway, of the same form, and 
the whole is surmounted* by a deep overhanging cori 
nice, with the winged globe, nnd other Egyptian sym¬ 
bols. Above’this base* rises the column, which 
represents a Roman fasces, on the bsinds of which arc 
inscribed, in Jironze letters, the nam^ of lliosc who 
fell in the battle which it commemo»ates. 

At the angles of the square base on which this 
column ^ prccted, are four figures’ called griffins, 
wlifch seem to’ unite the body of thtf libn with* the* 
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hoad and wings the eagle; and on the summit of 
the fasces which forms the 'circular column, is a 
figure meant to be, and called, “ the Statue of the 
City,” holding a wreathed‘garland or crown, for* the 
honoured dead, in her hand, and having the American 
eagle athferfeet. 

The monument is composed of fine white marble, 
its entire height ic 52. feet, and its auxiliary decora¬ 
tions arcJ rich# and ornamental. Separaite in^r^i- 
tions on The norCli, and south firont record the erection 
of the* moAumept, to comjnemowite the battle of 
Sept. 12,1814; and'the recollections it cherishes are 
sijeh as the inhabitants of Baltimore have no reasop 
' to be otherwise' than proud of; as thpir 'defence of 
their home^ was as gallant and patriotic,* as the attack 
upon them was unprovoked and fihsuccessful. 

The third monument'of Baltimore ^‘is that called 
“ the Armistead Monument,” which is erected in the 
Gothic ni(^‘.e of a building near the City spring, and 
was set apart to the memory of the brave Colonel 
Armistead, who conducted the defence of Fort 
M'Henry at the entrance of the harbour, against the 
bombardment of the British on the 13 th of September, 
the day following the battle of North Point. IJc was 
not killed in the 'engagement, but died about four 
years afterwards, in April 1818, at the age of thirty- 
nine ? and hia defence of the fort at' which he com- 
manded^ bein^Still fresh in the recollection of his 
gpi,teful townsmen, they* honoure*! fhemselves as 
much as him by erecting this monument to his 
. memory. * •. . • 

There are several springs or fountains, in (different 
parts of the city, which add to its beauty and conVe- 
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iiicncc. • The City Spring is encjosod by an iron 
railing, and covered b/ a dome supported by pillars ; 
it is surrounded by trees and foliage, and has a very 
filcitsing effect. The Western fountain, in another 
quari^r of the to’wn, is also covered •with a dome 
supported ^by columns, and is used for th4 supply of 
ships in the harbour of Baltimore with water. The 
Eastern fountain ia much larger, «,nd adorned with 
ropry of architectural ^auty.. Ityhas tin Ionic 
polonnadp, open all around, supposing a roof over 
the spring, which is eqclosed^witjiin'ii'on rtiilings. 
The Centre fountain, fti front of the market, is also 
sm ornament to the spot. The markets are excellejjt 
structures,* an^ well adapted to their Several uses. 

It is to be’"regrettedAhatthc introduction of foun¬ 
tains is not more fr^uent in tlv cities of England and 
America. \\^oever has trslvelled much in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, S^iain, and Portugal, cannot fail to‘have 
admired the many beautiful fountains aiming •the 
open places and public squares of the ancient cities of 
these countries. The refrfeshing coolness of the atmo- 
sphere, the sparkling brilliance of the wafers, the 
soothing murmur of their falling sounds, and the 
air of freshness, luxury, and repose, which are all 
sources^ of enjoyment, are in* themselves sufficient 
recommendation. It seems astonishing that London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, ns well as New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Washington, should b^ so ^deficient as 
they are in tl^ese combinations of beauty,and utility. 

Of places ^of public amusementj there nre not 
many, and these are but littlofrequented. There is , 
a largq thea,tre, but the tastfe for dranfatic exhibitions 
is bverywhere on the decline in Amfcrica: for*itis‘ 
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only on occasion^ when some very great attractionj 
or some new or distinguished* performer is presented, 
that an aut\ience can be collected. There i»a smaller 
theatre which, however, is entirely abandoned j 'an& 
there was recently a large circus for the exhibition 
of horsemanship, but it was destroyed by fire, and 
nearly all the valuable stud of horses perished in the 
dames. There is a good concevt-room in the Law- 
buijdin^, and\another over the assembly-room,^ ^pd' 
music appears *to be well cultivated an4 <enjoyed.- 
The suite oi dancing fuid refyeshmeiat rooms, in which 
the regular winter balls are held, are not surpassed 
jp beauty by any, in Europe. There are many much 
larger; but fof richness, taste, and effective decora¬ 
tion, nqtlvng can be more •chastely beautiful than 
these. The Baltiwore museum, which is well 
furnished with collections of various nhtural produc¬ 
tions, a skeleton of the great mamnmth, and other 
cufiosities/m nature and art, has also a minor theatre 
attached to it, in which farces and vaudevilles are 
performed, but to very thin audiences. 

There are some public gardens in Baltimore, the 
Columbian, Vauxhall, and the Citizen’s Retreaf j 
and public baths have been lately introduced on a 
•good scale. The sports of the turf are much patronized 
herd; and in Maryland*the horses are considered to 
be better l^raiiied than in anj other state of the Union. 
At a pl(iqc pallqd Canton, a few miles from Baltimore, 
(^wn the ri'7er, a large training est-iblishment exists, 
and hofses are ktpt there during the intervals between ■ 
the raCirfg seasons, at which time persons interested 
in this amusement come *here in great npmbers from 
tKc^north and^he south. An excellent ride prevails 
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in the racc-club, that no gambling of any kind is 
allowed; and gamesterS, whenever known as such, 
are excluded from membership. ^ 

* Of hotels, there are a»grgat numbdr: and the 
three p*rincipal ones, the Exchange, Bamum’s, and 
the Eutaw House, are perhaps equal‘to those 
of any town of a similar size to Baltimore in 
England. The lasUindced, which is a new<esta5lish- 
ment,erected by a company, is equal^o axtf in the 
Union, V^d combines more of clesjnlines*,'comfort, 
and adequate attendancei than JuiyJiotelVe hkd yet 
visited in the country.* The hoarding-houses are 
I Tjjt nearly so numerous, in proportion to the popul^ 
tion, as in*Nejr Y«rk: and such as‘we inspected, 
previous to out’fixing onour abode, were v<yy^ inferior 
in almost dvcry requisite. Weswcrc fortunate, how¬ 
ever, in getting admission to'one in Gay Street, kept 
by Mr. West, where the apartments, table, "and 
society were all agreeable, and where we ijjassed dUr 
time most happily. 

The municipal govcmrilent of Baltimore is vested 
in a mayor and city-council, the elections for* which 
ta^e place every two years: in most of the other 
cities of Amerfca, the election is annual. The city is 
divided into 12 wards ; the inhabitants of each ward, 
elect an elector; and these* 12 electors*chdose*the 
mayor. The salary of his office is 2,(XJ0 ^ollars, or 
about £4<00. pt;r annum. His qualifi<:; 9 tions must be, 
to have been tyn years a cifizep of the United States, 
•to be 25 years^of age, to have resided in the city 
five years, and to have propertj*assessed in tHe eity to 
the extejiUo^500 dollars. • His power, find patronage 
in {^ointments, •are considerable: anfl fiis eleeflon 
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is- almost always ,made witli reference to his party 
politics. * 

The city-council is composed of* two branches: 
the first cons’ists of twp members from each vfardj 
who are chosen by the inhabit^ts direct]^, and 
elected annually; the second branch consists of one 
member from each ward, chosen also directly, but 
elects every two years, with 4;he*mayor. The quali¬ 
fications fora A^ember of the first branch, or Jower 
house, are^ a r^idence in the city of three years^ 
and to'be assessed ii»«.propei;ty to the amount of 300 
dollars, also to be 21 years bf age. The qualificEU- 
toons for the second branch, or upper house, are, 
have been a resident of the city for fqur years, to be 
assessed, tp the value of 590 dollars, ‘and to be 25 
years of age. 

The two branches of the council *sit in separate 
chatubers, and, together with the mayor, form the 
cit^ parlia^nent. Each has a negative on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the other, and the concurrence of all 
these is necessary to the validity of their ordinances. 
If the 'mayor exercise his veto, however, and, on a 
reconsideration of the subject, three-fourths of both 
branches of the council concur in its adoption»it may 
•become law without the assent of the mayor.^ Their 
duties are strictly confined to municipal government: 
and the salary of the councillprs is a dollar and half 
Pe’^day., , 

The commerce of Paltimore‘is ^apied and exten¬ 
sive, though inferior to Boston, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, w^New Orleans,, but superior to any other city 
or port. Th6 exports are-chiefly tobaceo„.tlie staple 
prMuce o/ Maryland, flour, salted •provisions, sfkves 
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and heading for casks and barrels^ pnd turpentine. 
The imports are chietfy from England, the West 
Indies, South America, and China, in the yarious 
productions and manufactures of each. * ^n the last 
year, tfie amoimt of exports exceeded 4,000,000 of 
dollars, and^the imports exceeded6,000,000 of dollars. 
In the exports, the largest amounts were—to England, 
882,000 dollars—t# the Hanse-Towns, 682,OOO — 
to jmrts’ of Chili, 620,000—and the ^rts of 

Brazil, 4C<f^,000. Of the imports, thglarge|t*amounts 
were—from England, l,8^2,000dollars—from Brazil, 
564,000—^from Peru, 54,000—and from the Hanse- 
■iC^wns, 265,000. , , 2m 

The|hipping of ‘Baltimore are not So numerous at 
present in the*larger classes, as they were §ome years 
since: buf the smaller ones h.-ive greatly inci’eased, 
so that the toiy age has not ht all diminished. The 
waters of the various rivers that flow into the Chesa¬ 
peake, are covered with Baltimore sloops s^d schoon¬ 
ers ; many also are employed in the* coasting trade; 
and a few larger ships Sail regularly to England 
and other parts of Europe, as well as to In'dia and 
China. In the last year, out of 115 Vessels built 
here, nearly 100 were schooners : the whole tonnage 
built in Jthat year exceeding 10,000 tons. The repu-. 
tation of the Baltimore builders for conste*ucting»thc 
finest models oT beauty, and the finest bottoms for 
speed, in their unrivalled small-crj^ft, is still un- 
^minished: gnd a “Baltiniore cli^ear” * may be 
■ matched against the world, for fast sailing, and keep¬ 
ing close to the wind. • • 

. The^camjnercial capacities of Baltilnore, however,y 
are^et far freJm being developed t6 their fuH^t’ 
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extent. The presence of no less than eight rapid 
streams, with considerable descents, in tlie immedi* 
ate neighbourhood of Baltimore, aie highly favour¬ 
able to the application,of machinery, by water-pdwef, 
to manufacturing purposes, and this has recently been 
made available to the erection of some powerful mills 
for grinding flour. No less than five rail-roads, now 
lead from Baltimore in different directions; the 
pripcip^ one^ to Philadelphia, to Washington, and 
to Harpeffs Fexry, on the way to the Ohio riven 
being already the channels,of great and increasing 
intercourse : and when this ‘last is completed on to 
ii?e western river, a. distance of 350 miles, it^iy^ 
more than probable that Baltimore *be ^ much 
frequentipd by purchasers and sellers fr6m the South- 
ern and Western States, as New York and Philadelphia 
are at present. ’ 

As connected with its commerce,*'the banks here 
arSas abundant as in any city of the same size ; they 
are all in good Credit at present; and the insurance 
companies, and other establishments of this descrij)- 
tion, aie both numerous and well-conducted. 
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Population of Baltimore, white and coloured races—Position of 
Maryland, as a slave^tate — Maryland Colonization society— 
^verity of the law against rescuing slaves—^Vi^lance bl'the post- 
oji abolition publicatious^GenerallibermityofsesitimeTit— 
EducatiSinf colou^ children—Negro preaeherj—Aeligious sects 
and their proportiontb—Benefits of th^oliyitaiy system ’of sup¬ 
port—Institutions forth'6 pfomotion of education—Death of the 
member of congress for Bfdtimore—Public funeral, and marks^f 
^neral respect^Eulogpum on the icharaater of the deceasoi 
member—Nbwspaperj in Baltimore—Party and neutral remarks 
on the partisan^Mlp ofipolitical writers—Editorial taste for quaint¬ 
ness and singularity—Litertfty institutions—LcctuiCs and library. 

» * 

The population of the city of Baltimore, by the 
census of 1830} was as follows: whites Cl.TlO; 
free-coloured persons, 14,790; slaves 4,12&; making 
a total of 80,620. The rate of intrease has been 
such as to create a belief, 'that the population is at 
present a total of about 100,000 persons, just equal 
to.the population of SheflSeld in England. This pro¬ 
portion of thd free-coloured and slave population to 
the whi^s, as exhibited m the census .of the citj, is* 
very different from the proportions of the Same classes 
to each other in* the CQnsuS of the State tif Maryland, 
which at the same period was as follows;, whites 
291,108; free(vlourddpersdns52,938; ^avesl02,994. 
’ In the city, therefore, it will be petceived that the 
slaves were not one-fourth ef the numbers oftlTe frce- 
ooloure^ people; and both these together were not 
Tnn'l'n fVinn nnA.ffllirtb nf t.bn wbnio nonulation : wlule 
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iA the State the>^aves are twice as numerotis as the 
free-coloured persons, and both together are equal to 
more than half the white population.' 

The position which MaYylaiid occupies as a slave- 
state is peculiar, and has become a source of jealousy 
and alarm to some of the people of the more southern 
states especially those on the sea-board. The feeling 
of the great body of the white® iil Marylsmd, as well 
as ?n Virginia, is in favour of abolition; smc? if 
they did nbt apprehend danger to their cddnections 
with the more south^ern and- westeSn states, it is pro¬ 
bable that each would, before this, have made a 
eemmencement in the good work. . _ 

But Maryland has<made at leSist one step in ad¬ 
vance of..ht,r neighbours. There has existed for many 
years, a general Society for removing the surplus free 
blacks frofn America to Africa, called the American 
Colonization Society ; and the coloiSy of Liberia in 
Africa, is^'their place of settlement. Mr. Henry 
Clay, the popular senator, from Kentucky, and Whig 
candida.te for the presidency; is at the head of 
this; and nearly if not all the southern states are in 
favour of it, because it keeps up the semblance of a 
wish to advance the question of emancipation gra¬ 
dually and by slow degrees, and thus enlists the sym¬ 
pathies and'soothes the consciences-of the scrupulous 
and ‘religious; while at fine same time it removes 
only those free^Vlacks whose presence in the southern 
States is thoi^ht to be dangerous, rs likely to excite 
the eriv^, and 'stimulate the dissatisfaction, of the ‘ 
glares.'’ 

The abqjitionists of the Northern §tatesM.uo tjiere- 
fore almost all hostile to this Colonization Society, 
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because they believe that' while the^iaves increase in 
the southern parts of thh Union at the rate of C0,000 
a year, and tho utmost efforts of the Qolonization 
Sbeiftty can get off no n*or^ than 2 *or 3,000 by 
emigration in the ‘same period, the tortoise might as 
soon hope to overtake the hare, as the Colonization 
Society to overtake the surplus population of the 
slaves, or at all les^n the number a( the whole Tiody. 
Injft(J|aijland, however, a,great step l>4s been taken, 
which is'tiiis; that instead of joinings the ganeral body 
of the slave States jn ^pporting .only brie society 
and one colony‘for the ^hole Union, they have estab¬ 
lished a State Colonization Society for Maiwlaiui 
onTly, and fbuiyled ‘a separate .colony *for the Settle¬ 
ment of free rfegroes and people of colouivfrom this 
State alone j thus setting an <^ample to tfie other 
States, which *if each were*to follow out in good 
faith, might effect all that Colonization is ever likely 
to accomy’^sh for the negro race of Ameri^. * 

But a ^ M stronger objection than that of the 
inefficiency v colonizatioff to reduce the number of 
slaves to any great extent, is this j that the* whites 
possess no moral right to expatriate those bom on the 
same ^oil as themselves, from the country of their 
nativity j and that it is an injustice tQ the coloureds 
races, to use even indirect coercion to drive theha ftom 
what is as much their home, as it is* tljpt of the 
whites; since both are strangers in the land^ ^d in- 
torlopers on ^he soil, of *their red "brethren, the 
•Indians. This practice of forcing the Indians to go 
farther west beyond the Mississippi, and iSw? Afri¬ 
cans to father east beyond the Atlkntic, to make 
roofci for the greater spre^ of the white J§u3e on the 
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territory on. vvhixjh the re^ and black races are 
found to be ail incumbrance, can only be 'justified, if 
justified at ^11, on the principle, thai the 'strongest 
have a right to do what they pl«jase with the weakesf. 
This is the only intelligible principle indeed, in'jvhich 
either war, or slavery, or extirpation, can be main¬ 
tained; though the same principle will equally sustain 
the right of the robber, the inceRdiary, or the mur¬ 
derer ; and when Christianity and reason' shall ov,er- ’ 
come semshness ^nd prejudice, this will be^iirceivei} 
and admitted. , <■ 

As an illustration of the severity with which any 
attempt at assisting .slaves in their escape, is stilk- 
visited in the States of Virginia and Maryland—form 
both the, law is the same—the following, taken from 
the Baltimore Patrio|\ of April -fth, may be given : 

“ Serious Charge —On Saturday last, as ive learn from the 
liorfolk Herald, a breach of the laws of Vifg^iiuoy involving the 
severest iu her wliolc criminal code, short of capital punish- 

ment, was charged -against Captain Charles Hubert, of the British 
brig Charity. This was no otliei than an attempt to alnluct, at a 
permission of the attempt by others to abduct, a slave, the pro¬ 
perty of a citizen of Norfolk, in the hold of the vessel under his 
command. It appears that the brig had taken in a cargo of star. cs, 
and was on the eve of departure for Bai-badoes, when some deteu- 
'tion was suffered in consequence of the desertion of several of the 
cren^ In the««ffort to reclaim these, the cqptnin brought himself 
under the penalties of the law, by : nuking a forcible entry into a 
sailor’s lodging-house. An action of damages was the consequence 
of this iliegal' step, which the captain con)])romised by the payment 
of 112 dollars." Meantime the police officer • 8a0.£eeded in capturing 
one of tie sailors who had deserted; and this man, on being token, 
gwre information that a nfnawr.y slave was secreted on board the 
brig. The same'information had. been imparted^ to^ the pilot of 
tlie vessel by'the'cook, (a free-coloured man) who pointeeftTcd his 
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hiding-plaee, wliich was among the staves in tjie ho][d, and in which 
the fugitive was found. Thef negro was laken* thence, and the 
captain of tfee brig yas taken into custody, and committed to the 
cauntjyjail, to stand his trial. The penalties ag^iftt this act are 
particuliyly severe, beipg, Ss stated by the Herald, ‘ 1. a firfe of 
five huadred dollars, recoverable by any person Vh(^ will sue for 
the same; the value of the slave, on the action of the 
owner—in which action the vessel is liable to attachment, 
to answer the verdict «F the jury, no matter ti\ whom she 
’belt^gs ; 3. ft fine of one hundred and fifty dollCrs, for’tiie benefit 
of th% ijterary Fund; and, lastly, the master of silbh vesifel is 
Tiable to a prosecution and three years’ imprilonnscijJ^^f the sla%'e 
shall be found oi^ boaid «fter»the ves^^ lesn^cs the port, whether 
he knew the slave was on hoard or not..’ The brig had been 
ii.*>Wed under attachment, to await the result of a judicial decisios# 

Another instance may ’ be mentioned, winch is 
quite as striking.—Thbre resides at Baltimore a 
Presbyterian minister, the ^R€v. Robert Breckch- 
ridge, who has been for many years a warm advo¬ 
cate and supporter of the American Colonization 
Society, and, as such, lias been much chAished and 

esteemed by the people ^of the South. Recently, 
however, either from .some change in his vipws, or 
from the more frank and full expression.of them, he 
ha« attracted OTeat notice, and inspired very opposite 
sentiments. In a religious periodical, edited and 
publishqd by him,in this city, *he issued an article* 
entitled, “ A Pressbyterian, on the Bible T)octrine of 
Slavery.” This article Ibd to the following corre¬ 
spondence, which has been recently published in the 
Petersburgh Intelligencer, a newspaper published in 
the adjoining %tate of Virginia. 

“ 'Kie following is the correspttndeScc between Mr. Shore, ^ur 
]^)Ost-mgst^r;»and General Pegrain, the chairman of the committee 
of vigilance. 
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Post-office; Petcrslnirgli, Feb. 8 th, 1838. 
r 

“ Dear Sir.—At your leisure ■will you have the kintlness to peruse 
the article of ‘ A Presbyterian on Bible Slavery/ contained in three 
numbers of arelipous periodical, published in Baltimore by Broekerr- 
ridge, &c. I am satisfied in my o'wn mind that the article and 
mag^ne ar*' of that class of incendiary prodnctions, whi 6 h the act 
of Assembly ivas designed to suppress, and dmt it is m 3 ' duty to Imnd 
them oyer to the magistracy to be publicly burned. Your opinion 
is respectfully solicited, as an expcKcndCd lawyer, touching the 
character of this Article, as well asyhe organ of a committee, raised 
by tbis comB^onweitith, soon after that awful tTagedy.,was acted 
called the Southampton insurrection, in which about sixty men, 
women, and helpless infanU were ctuelly butchered by their savage 
sieves. 

sr'o Tt^does seem to •me, Sif, that I should subserve the cause of 
abolitionists, and Be instrumental in gettilig up the second act of 
this tragedy, Jiy circulating the wild speculations of this mad incen¬ 
diary. Let me ask you. Sir. ■would it be safe to dissemiliatc amongst 
our slaves the doctrine which ‘A Presbyterian’ would establish, and 
which is so fully endorsed by the ‘ disclaimer’ of the editors ? 

“ If the doctrines of this writer be true, who will venture to 
condemn the-donduct of the abolitionists ? lie attempts to draw 
arguments from the* Bible, to show that slavery is a crying and 
damning 'sin. Vain is the atteihpt! for not one condemnatory 
sentence ban be found, ■from Genesis ^o Revelation, that touches 
slavery as it exists in this country. 

“ Excuse the trouble I have imposed upon you. My apology is 
to be found in the grave importai’''e of the subject upon which your 
•bpinion is asked. • From the elevated stat’on you occypy in the 
confidence antt esteem of your fellow - catizens, throughout our 
State, “any opinion expressed by you will have weight, and will decide 
my ultimate course.' I am, &c. 

« “ THOMAS SHORE, P. M.” 

“ Petersbrngh, February, 9, 1838. 

‘<-Dei£r Sir.—I have carefidly •examined the article of ‘ A Bresby- 
terian on the Bible Doctrine of Slavery,’ containei) in, the January 
aTid'’Februar/'nuinbers of the ‘ Baltimore Literary*and K^^bus 
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Mugazine,*to wliich my attention has been in;{ited by your note>of 
yesterday. 

“The a«t of assembly, passed March 23d, 1836, provides: 
‘ f hq||; if any person shall herea|ter write, prints 8r cause to be 
written pr printed, any book, pamphlet, or other writing, vith 
intent bf advising, entreating, or persuading perso{^s of colour 
within this qpmmonwealt,. to make insurrection, or to rebel, or 
denying the right of masters to property in their slaves, or incul¬ 
cating the duty of resistanccato such right, or shall, \^th intent to 
aid^he ptirpoJfes aforesaid of such book, pamphlefl or other writing, 
knowinglj^^irculate, or cause to be circulated^ any suditookf &c.’ 
such person shall be deemed guilty of felon^, &(a ^nd Jhe next 
section of the sam^ act further provides ?J‘ That if any post-master, 
or deputy post-master, within this commonwealth, shall give notice 
• to any justice of the peace, tliat any ^ok,, pamphlet, or oj^gr 
wittiug, hath Been^received at his'office through»the medii^B^fUie 
mail, of the character‘andde^ription,m.ex>/doaeA in the section of 
this act, immediately preceding, it should be the*di#ty of such 
justice of the peacp to inquire into.th^ circumstances of the case, 
and to liave sudisbook, pamphlet, or other writing, burned in his 
presence,’ &o. Any ^t-master, or deputy post-master, kno^flngly 
violating the provisions of this act, shall forfeit and jj^y a suiif not 
less tlian fifty dollars, nor more than two hundred dollars, to be 
recovered with costs,’ &c. • 

“ I have read the two artteles in the magazine referred t«, without 
prejudice, to discover if they contain anything wffensive to any 
paA of the provisions of the act I have quoted. Whatever may have 
been the motives of the writer, there cannot be a doubt that he lias 
assumed positions, and advanced argui&euts, antagonist to ‘ thew 
right of masters to p^pperty in their slaves.’ Ani this* right he 
has assailed in the Inost iinposiiig of all other mpdes—by mider- 
taking to prove that it is dehied by the laws of God; tliat not only 
‘ the Scriptures of the Old Testajnent give no youiitenatice to the 
s)Wm of slavery* cstablwhed in this land, but, of! the contrary, 
they decidedly coq^emn it as oppressive and fRijustbut also, that 
our Sgviour ‘ clearly condemns tha system of slavery wlficlf prevails 
iq our hw^-^ ^nd after thus establbhing his position, as he coiifi- 
deiitty supposes, tHaJ masters have no right of piflperty in their 
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sluves; and by conr^uence, that the mvasion and resistance of 
such chiimed right, would b6 sanctionW by the same high authority, 
he concludes with this dangerous suggestion:' ‘ Tl^ f^ple of tlie 
South may take-their choice, either to rid themselves of theism‘bf 
slavery peaceably and righteously, or, by persevering in theirprcsciit 
course, leave a legacy of blood to their children.’ 

“ I am of the opinion, that such a publication is clearly ‘ of the 
character and description mentioned’ in our act of assembly; and 
that you wctuld be subject to its penaltierf'if you, knowingly, cause^ 
to be cirdttlated khe numbers contaming the articles referjeds to. 
In ekamidihg this Subject, I have carefully discarded Jbe seusitiye 
jea!ousy»whi^ rtay te supposed to influence the mind of a slave¬ 
holder ; and have cotisidof^ it, a^ J pibsume you presented it to 
mj;, merely as a legal question, arising under our statute. 

***■• . Yoitfs, most respectfulfy, , 

PEGlvAM.” 

' It is worthy of remark, however, that in all our 
intercourse with the "people of ifaltimore, and 
w'c 'were continually out in society, we heard less 
ab6ut slai^s and slaver}" than in any towTi we had 
yet visited; and tve never heard the institution of 
slavery defended or excused, as we had so often heard 
it done, by the merchants of New York. All parties 
here seem to admit it to be a great national evil; <ill 
appear anxious to see it abolished; and all with 
..whom we conversed'" were more willing to ^sten to 
and'cohsidei.’ any proposition for haoteniug tlie period 
of eihancipation, than we had, found to be the case 
elsewhere, except among the professed abolitionists. 

It scemod ’remarkable’ to uS, and was not less 
agreeable than iraexpected, that we shpuld thus meet, 
in the'pdpulous capited.pf. a slave-state, more tolera¬ 
tion of opinion on the subject of slavery,- apd, ajnore 
gdn'eral sypapalhy with efforts for its removal, ttian 
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with a l&rge number of those residing in the free 
state and f)opulous cify of New VorR. ’For this 
reason tS§re aftj many schools opened for coloured ' 
<^il&ren, and many hene^olejit person#, ladies espe- 
ciallyf assist personally in teaching them: so that 
hero, at least, there is no dread of their'becoming 
too intelligent. There are also five African churches 
, in the ci^, whcrh the service ds performed by 
cctoMrcd preachers to coloured congf’cgations; two 
•of thes%» being Methodists, and ^pne ^ I’rotcstant 
Episcopal church.* , , * 

Of the religious sects, into which the 100,000 
i’jhabitants of Baltimore are divided, the follojdsg 
is believe(l to be* the ortler, and predomi nllSc^ of* 
extent and influence. • • , 

First come the Roman Gatholics, who far cwit- 
strip any othor separate sect, in numbers and in zeal. 
Besides their farge and imposing Cathedral, by far 
the most prominent of all the public buiUjings of the 
city, in every view of Baltimore, tlfey have churches 
and chapels scattered over all parts of the town, and 
others rising up in every direction. The’last new 
one that wc saw, just opened, has inscribed in large 
letters on the outside, “ The Church of Mount 
Carmel and the ^acred Heart!” The Catholic arcb- 
bishoji, and jaH the subordinate priesthbotl? are 
learned, pious, and chjver men; Ab^ Sisters of. 
Charity have among their number many^intclligent 
’and devoted* womfin; an*l these, with, the scminai’y 
for the cdueation of Catholic youth, secure not 
merely the permanence tihe present 
■ * Catholic numbers and Catholic influence, but its stilh 
further steady hnd progressive increase. 
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• Next to the fJatholics,' the Methodists Sre most 
numerous; and one branch df these are 6alled Epis- 
‘ copal Methodists, from havin<j bishops, ,hdt resem¬ 
bling the Wesleyan Methodists in all things else, 
whether in doctrine, mode of worship, discipiine, or 
government. The Presbyterians follow ijext in or¬ 
der, and have several large places of worship, and 
excellent j»"eachers. » *• 

The Episcopalians come next, following the wthal 
of tKe (5hiic;ch ojf, England; and this being' the reli-f 
gion of thh more, fa^^ionablp aijd' aristocratical jx»r- 
tion of the communitv, thev have handsome churches, 
a^jtl highly educated ^.and eloquent preachers. 

Wiatt, i-t St. Paul’s; Dr. Johns, at Christ Church ; 
and Dr. Henshaw, at St. Peter’s, ai*e all accom¬ 
plished gentlemen, antd highly popular preachers ; 
and their congregations are among tho-most elegant 
and distinguished. ’ 

The Bajf^dsts and Lutherans arc also numerous, 
the latter mostly Germans; and, in addition to 
these, the Quakers, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, and 
Dunkers, have each places of worship for their seve¬ 
ral congregations. * 

As no one among all these varied sects has any 
connection with the State, or possesses any privilege 
over Uny' other, there is tio ground«for envy or jcju 
lousy among them. There"]-, therefore, a generally 
tolerant and indulgent spirit pervading their common 
intercourse; vahd in all matters iji which their co¬ 
operation is necessary, religious disiingtions arc dis- 
. regarded.'' The voluntary system is found to* be 
abundantly adequate to the support tif whgiinis* 
tcqcliers, without forced tax or impost 6f any kind; and 
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while there is no clergyman wh(j is thought to re¬ 
ceive more’ than 2,50Cf dollars, or about 5001. ster-, 
ling per §jinum, there is not one who has loss than 
l,00b jlollars, or ,200/. per annum ; and from 300/. 
to 400/. may be taken to be the average*of their sala¬ 
ries. The* clergy of each of the denominations are 
of a higher order, on the whole, than the same glasses 
.in England; not, perlfaps, in learning* but Jn unex- 
ce]5tk)nixblc morality, in* gentlemanjj' manners, *and 
tn zcaloiTs and exclusive devotionf to,t^ir ^uties; 
and the best tyidel'stan^ng ap|^ai^ to exist between 
them and their followers. ; , 

.*Of institutions for education^ and for the nraBlS- 
tion of ^iteratgare and science, there are several. As 
long ago .as 1696* funds were appropriated by the 
province of IN^^aryland, when 9 , colony of Great BH- 
tain, for the Support of a college and free-schools. 
In 1782, Washington College, at Chest|rtown,*^’as 
established. In 1784, St. John’s College? at Alina- 
polis, was founded; and these two were then united 
into a University. In 1807 the State apprppriated 
12,000 dollars per annum for its support; and in 
1813 a tax w|is laid upon Bank stock, which pro¬ 
duced’about 10,000 dollars a. year, and which is 
expendad in the stipport of free-schools. By an acf 
of Assembly, the* pei*sonal estate of all inelividuals 
who die intestate in Maryland, and leaire no rela¬ 
tions within the fifth degrge, is appropriated to this 
. olbject, unless they arc seamen; and in diat case, the 
effects go to 4he funds of the Cliaritablg ^larinc 
Socifety. Throughout thfe* whole State, Sunday- 
•sclu)ois*afc.1^ery numerous, and all aip uipU atteqdpd. 
by teachers as well as pupils. 
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It wa^ in 1807» after much difficulty, that the 
^ State legislature succeeded in founding, in the city 
of Baltimon3, the institution called The University 
. of Marj land/ The money for building it was^ raised 
by lottery, afid it was incorporated in 181f2. • The 
Professors of Law, Physic, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
and JVfineralogy^ are all eminent in reputation ; the 
apparatus’is excellent, and the collection valuable., 
Thq State has i^adc liberabgrants for the supporf of 
the institutSpri; and the fees of the students,* though 
moderate in amourfr? are «produfctivp by numbcx*s. 
Tile Roman Catholic College of St. Mary’s is consi- 
tlfctcd to be an excellent seminary of education ^)r 
pupils of that ‘ faith; and the Protestant establish¬ 
ment of ,B&himore College, ^is cqjially so., There are 
private academies for both sexes, in grcpt abundance ; 
and one of the most classical edificcfc in the town, 
architecturally considered, is a free-school, built in 
the ’form oV a Doric temple, and liberally endowed 
by the late representatives of Baltimore, Mr. Isaac 

]Vi‘Kim^ . 

The deatKof this gentleman happened just after 
we had left Washington for this place, he being flic 
third member of Congress that had died witlrin the 
peri^ qf about a month; and each was Iwnoured 
with^a public funeral at the pulflip expense; this 
being the custom observed* lov/ards all the members 
of both Houses who may die during the sitting of 
Congress. ‘'It may serve to convey tcfthc reader an^ 
idea of ^hc resj^ct shown to the office of a legisla¬ 
tor; though in this in'kafice enhanced by much per- 
. soual respqct/or the man,‘to give the (Kjxtort of jirO-* 
cecdings at the funeral of Mr. M‘Kim, as it was 
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observed at Washington^ •of which,the following .is 
the oflScial Report:— 

“ The conitnittce*of arrangements, and pall-bear|rs, attended at 
tile liftc residence of the d^eased, at Gadsby’s Hbtel, on Pennsyl¬ 
vania y^^enue, at ten o’clock, a.m., at which time Jjie remains were 
removed, in charge of the committee of aiTangements,*attended by 
the sergcant-sft-anns of the House of Representatives, to the hall of 
the House. 

• “ At elevep o’clock, ^neAil service was perfoyneddn the hall of 

the'Itoiuc of Representatives,* by Mr. Sheer, the chapjain ^f the 
^Senate; ^Wlo, liaving msidc an impressivejirayer,-and read the 
twelfth chapter of Ec«lcslkstes, “ Rcqi^mbjpr tEyVfeatdr in the 
days of thy youtW,” deUvered an appropriate discourse ujjon the 
occasion, from Ecclesiastes, chap. ^ “Enr *Vn» Irnnw 4liaf 

th»y must die*” 

“ .\ft(^ these spfvices, the procession moved to the rail-fbad depot, 
on Pennsylvania avenue in th# followiftg order;— - 

.The Chaplains ofbo^i Houses. 

Pl^-sicians who attenhed the deceased. 

Coamiittee of arrangements, viz: 

The Family and Friends of the dcccas|^. 

Tlic Members of the House of Representatifes and 
Senators from Mjryland as mourners. 

The Scrgeant-at-aniis of the House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives, preceded by their 
Speaker and Clerk. 

The other Officers of the House. 

The Scrgeant-ift-arms of the Senate. 

The Senate the United States, prece*ded by tJie , 
Viee-president and their Secretar)'. 

The othci* Officers of the Senat?. 

The President of the United States^ 

The* heads of departments. 

Foreign Ministers. . 

Citizens and Sj^rangers. 

“ The coqisc was placed in t^ic car provided for the purpose, and 
cai\ieir ft) ialPimorCj attended by the cliaplain^anj jihysicians^ th^ 
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coRinuttee of arrangements, the .pfill-bearers, the delegation from* 
Mar)’land 'as moumefo, and some pf the meiubeig of the two 
Houses of Congress, for whom cars were providetl.” 

In this dr(3er the procession came over to 
more, where it was mef by a great concoiirso of the 
inhabitants, wlio accompanied it to the place of inter¬ 
ment, and the following is the official r(?port of the 
proceedings here^ 

I ' t ^ 

FUNERAL OF. MR. M*KIM. 

0 I* 

“ The bodj^^of^ Mr,^McKim arrived at the Mount /Jlare depo*; 
yesterday afternoon af ahau^ f'’u>' o’cftck.* It was attended by a 
committee of members of Congress. ‘ ’ 

" It was met at the depot by an immense concourse of people, wlio 
afteh'fts I^it in procession tv^the burial-grotmd belonging to the o^'U- 
gregation* attached to St. Paul’s Chm-ch, .wheie, it was^ interred. 
The bells qf Kic several chuMies wel-e tolled during the procession, 
and the Hags of the shipping and at various public places displayed 
at half-mast, during the day. The following was‘the order observed 
in tbe procession. t 

|,Mayor and City-council of Baltimore. 

* Qfficers of the Corporation. 

Reverend; Clerg^j'. 

Members of the State .Legislature. 

Judges and officers of circuit court, U. S. 

Judges and officers of Baltimore county court. 

Judges and officers of Baltimore city'court. 

Judges and officers ..^Che orphan’s court. 

Memlie*^ of the bar." 

Gentlemen of the faculty., 

" Officers of the army and navy. 

, Civil officers of the United States. 

Civil Officers of the State of Maryland. 

Foreign consuls. 

{Strangers. 

Masters of vessels and seamen. 

Citizens. 
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“ On arrt ving at the depot, tlie procession h{^tcd and formed a line 
on each side of the road, fac-jfig inwards. Che cemmittec of Con¬ 
gress and ojher mejnbers of the government, who accompanied the • 
cgrpsc, with the relatives of the deceased, passed^tl»ough the pro¬ 
cession, ^hudi immediately*followed them, in reversed order. » 

“ At» the conclusion of the ceremonies, an invitation n'as given 
from the mayor to the members of Congress, to remain and partalce 
of some refreshments, w'hioh was declined by Mr. Adams on belialf 
of the committee of arrangements, in conseqjjence of their desire to 

’.return immediately to Washington.” 

• • 

Though Mr. M‘Kim was a sujjjforter of'the'pre¬ 
sent administration, ^and thertjfvre.cafled a Jtickson 
or Van-BurenVnan—aifd as such opposed by all the 
Wliigs, who here, as elsewhere thrq},ighout Amerjj^,. 
infcludc, ne3id^ all»the wcalthj^mercantile t^ses—* 
yet all parties joined iii showing re^ct ^r his cha¬ 
racter, in lihis last* act of congigning his rftmains.to 
the tomb. never remember to have seen, in any 
country, more «gcneral or apparently more sincere 
sorrow evinced at the loss of any public i»^n, tlwai in 
the present instance of the unaflFected mourning for 
Mr. M’Kim. The worth of his character—though 
he was denounced by his political opponents, while 
living, as a “Loco-Foco,” a term equivalent to 
“ Ultrfi-Radi(!al ” in England—and the real natui'cof 
hjl6 services, may be judged of by the following testi,- 
mony given by one of the most influential of the Whig 
papers, which constantly opposed his jjolitics. • It is 
from the “ Baltimore American,” of April 3, 1838. 

. • • 

“the death of MR. M‘KIM. 

• • . • f 

“ Ourfonu wa^opeiied on Sunday night, after the ijp-ival of the 

cars from Washington, for the putpos^of announcing to our re.Hders, 
•hi yesttftdajr monung’s paper, ^hc melancholy intelligence of tho 
deahi of our late • representative in Congress, the lion. ’Ilaae 
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AL'Kim. In referring to the dwnse of this vulucd nitizcn nnd 
estimable man, ire fetl that sometl^ng far beyondl the ordinary 
expression of regret is due to tlie memory of one who, p hile living, 
discharged theUuties devolving upon him with a propriety and cqf- 
rectuess that must long be remembered'. Whether we regard him 
in the relations 6f social life, or observe his co\u«e throughout his 
business transactions, as one of the most enterprising nnd wealthy 
merchants of our city, we find him alike distinguished for kindness 
and urbhnity of deportment, and liberalityt of spirit. 

“ Unlil»>many*men—who after having acquired tidies by per- ‘ 
seven Jice uni activity, withdraw themselves from the busy pursuits 
of the world, lynd,ire lontented to spend the residue ot their lives 
in ease and quiet—3fr. M‘Kim cpntiiviefi to make his immense 
fortune the means of affbnling support, in an extended degree, to 
hp^st industry. W’hcn, so far as he was personally concerned, all 
motiTO fu,' active e?:crtion/viust have been taken awaj’, this valudole 
citizen persevered ii^is praiseworthy course'of furnishing employ¬ 


ment to huvdfeds of%h townsmen, through the variovs operations 


of' manufactures and com&ieree, kept in stea(\)’ motion by his 
capital. . ■ 

“ As a ship-owner, the commercial marine Of Baltimore is par- 
ticulls’.y indelltcd to him for the liberality di.splayed in engaging 
the services of those among her naval architects who were con¬ 
spicuous for talent, and by suggesting to them such judicious 
improvements as were the results of hir own e.xjierience, enabling 
them to produce aome of the most perfect models in ship-building 
of which our city can boast. As a manufacturer, his services llave 
not bce»'. less important, through the facilities'' afforded by his 
{iniple means, in introducing th., preparation of articles for wh'k -h 
we otherwise -Hjould have remained tributaiy to other [ilalcx's. 

“ Ill, point of active beneficence and open-handed charity, few 
persons have Surpassed Mr. M‘Kim. As an instance of his well- 
directed rinnificcncc, we would^ point to the beautifully classic 
biulding for a frce-school, erected on East Ikiltinnre-Strect, at his 
own expehsc, and, it is believed, liberally cndowjtd by him. It is ' 
by this atid'similar acts, thah. Mf. M‘Kim has left behind jhim a 
fond and lasting estimation anioeg his fellow-citizens, many of 
whom, at presAit young, will, when their hftids shall have Jjecn 
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silvered over by the frosts of ag^ remember^with heartfelt,grati¬ 
tude the phihvithropist who^ kindness betXowed* upon* them the 
lights of education. ^ 

, “ For many years past, Mr. M‘Kim repreaentei the city of 
Baltimo^ in Congress, aftd to the sxtent of his ability exerted 
himsel& in the promotion of what he conceived*to ^ the best 
interests of this metropolis. Whatever feelings may have been 
produced by party asperity in reference to his views of national 
measures, those sentiments were never pcjjnittcd to invMe the 
sanctity ofthtfprivate relations in which, to the chd o/ his life, he 
continued to possess the warm affection and unlimited conSdenje of 
hll who ^oyed his friendship. * * / , 

“ As a token of resptbt -imd ipdicationjbf the regret of his fellow- 
citizens generally, and particularly the commercial portion of them, 
the flags of the shipping in port, and all tly: public places, ;^e^ 
duJing yesterday displajetl at hnlf-mast!^and will, it is ui^lerstood, 
continue Yo be so»tfiroughout this day.” 

The two opposing candidates,^ named> by the 
respective parties, to fill the vacancy in the represen- 
tjition occasiofiefj by the death of Mr. M‘Kim, w;erc, 
for the whigs, Mr. John P. Kennedy, a lawyer, ja^cll 
known in England as the author of Swallow Bam” 
and “ Horse-Shoe Robiitteonand on the part of 
the democrats. General W. H. Marriott, bath men 
of good talents and high respectability ,* for universal 
sujirage does jiot lead here, any more than it would 
d« elsewhere, to the seleetion o£ representatives from 
any other class than that vhich the’ voters, believe 
to be a much higher one j;han the average of ,theii 
own. ■* * 

Of newspapers iq Baltimoi'e there is no deficiency 
, Thcie are foifr morning dail}'papers—the Aigicricar 
and Chronicle; whig; the Republican, dem^t^rsit; and 
the Sun (a paper selling af one cent, or about a balf 
•penny* EhgRshijier copy, and issuing. 19^000 dally,] 
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neutxal; and tnjo evening* daily papers, the‘Patriot, 
whig; dhd the TransdHpt, ♦neutral. In addition 
to this, there arc three weekly papa's, chiefly lite¬ 
rary—the Atfhcnajum and A^isitor, the Kaleidoscopd, 
and the Monument. These last'supply the^ .place 
of larger* periodicals; and in the Athcila?um of 
April, the whole of the Pebruarj' Number of Black- 
wood’l Etjinburgh Magazine.was published entire, 
and sold' for six cents anc^ a halt^ or about thi*ce- 
pence steAing; ii^competition against whichcnb Eng-, 
lish peliodi^af coijld .stand. ^ « 

The character of the ueVvspapers of Baltimore 
,.doibs not differ n\uch from those of New York. The 
ncuS^\t>apers appeal to give, honestly, fiiir and ifh- 
partial repprts (^.what really happens; 'but they arc 
top impal tial to please^any party ii! politics,*and their 
circulation is not so extensive as it wo^ild be by em¬ 
bracing either side. The party-papers, on the other 
hand; can^»cither of them be relied on. As an in¬ 
stance, it may be mentioned, that during our stay 
here, a public meeting Ws held in Moniimcnt 
Square, 'of those who were opposed to the llegistr)' 
Law. It waS attended by 300 or 400 persons, a^d 
the proceeding was a manifest failure,* as mor.c thmi 
as many thousands usually'attend such meeting^;.; 
and ihe'eveping was fin®, and every thing in favour 
of a large assemblage. Al’ the Whi^ papers passed 
it by in entire silence, which was a dishonest sup- 
pressiort bf'a fact that ought to be known, namely, 
that some, at Ica^t, were opposed t o the registry' law, 
and that it was not approved by alTparties. ^The 
Republican, on the Other hand, came out ^ext day, 
witb a mosfiexaggerated statement of the'triumpltant 
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success A^hich attended tfiQ meetmg^and would letul 
its readers* to infer, that tlie re^stry law was exe¬ 
crated by the whole community. On l\joking over * 
wliaif I had previously wrkteij on this stibject, of.the 
New Vork papcr^, I had sometimes hoped that I 
should find it true only of them, or at least that the 
journals of other cities w'ould not he so extremely 
^partial and one-sidhd .in their staten^ents^ feut I 
find,^n an article which has just appeared jn a New 
york p*sq»er, and has been transferred to die columns 
of the neutral joumal,here, that Jtkis truth wlie^nning 
to make an impressiofi even in the city where the 
evil is most conspicuous. WhethcK the calm expg-* 
sufc of,this^r^ctic«, in th6 canmd spirit in/vhich it 
is done, will lead to a correction of the eviUtime alone 
will show ; hut it is an evil of ^reat magnitude, aad 
one that needg speedy and effective correction. The 
following is the firticlc referred to:— • 

The following sensible remarks on the j)ractice & Washington 
Letter Writers, of eulogizing, without diseriiniliation, their political 
friends, and heaping anathemas ujion their opponents, arc from the 
New York Comnierciaf Advertiser. The practice is in the highest 
degree reprehensible, and we ajo glad to see that Ihe political press 
is bfp^nniiig to tlynk so. 

• 4 Tlnf greatest fault on tlie part of the eorresp<uidonts of the 
pif^ at Nyashiiigton, yi ftur opinion, is lo he fomid in the practice* 
of bestowing universal praise*and Universal dispamgeu*ent,*u]ion 
their political friends on one hand, and their oppoiifiits on tht'other. 
We have inveighed .against* this practice of indiscriminate eulogy 
or praise, in our private forrespoiulence, and in vuweriSitions with 
^varioug writers foi*the press ; but the* evil exists—^to a much less 
degree, however,, in regard to our own correspondence, than in 
relatian to that iSf most other jourajls? on either side oi the H(m.se. 

“Thgyndnriil consequence of these partial reports is, to shake the 
confidence of the puldic in the general accurae5’ affd^ tone o# die ' 
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AYashingtnu Icttcr-wjitora. Nothin our opinion, tliat tiloy wilfully 
misrepresAit; but the^ allow their |pclings, their {mrtinlities, aud 
their animosities, too frequently to mislead tlieirjudgmqjits. Hence, 
whenever a letuhng’ Wliig member of either House lays himself out 
in a*set speech, upon a great* subject, #e aje quite sure oj hearing 
that it is the ablest and most eloquent speech ever deliverrtl. All 
his opponents who have spoken before him, have been of course 
overthrown, used up, and annihilated. Aud .all who attempt to 
answer' him. come ol5i with miserable, failures. On the other hand, 
—to judge mrm Are correspondents of the Evening Post, and o( the* 
otket PoA erected kr Boston, the 'editorials of the Oli^, and the 
general corresy<oi»'lenA} of ‘the party’—there is neither statesinai'i 
nor orator at Washingtoi^ 'save thore iir tfie raiiks of the adminis¬ 
tration. Messrs Wright, Niles, and Benton, according to these 
authorities, are the most able and profound men in the Senate ; 
and^^r. (^ambreleng the ^lost eloquent aial sagaciohs statesman iu 
the House. . , , ' ' 

“ We migllt illustrate these positions byvxamplcs at Icngtli, were 
it'necessary. For instant^?, l^Ir. Clay’s spccclk in reply to Mr. 
Calhoun,' the other day, was extolled by our frieitUs as almost tran¬ 
scending humim effort; and by the unanimous vote of the Whig 
letteVwriter^ *Mr. Calhoiui was utterly prostrated—overthrown— 
tom to tatters—ami used entirely up. Now, we know the great 
powers of Mr. Clay, as a clear logician, and as a most eloquent 
rhctoriciaM. He had, moreover, the rigfnt side of the question, and 
we doubt not that he was victorious in the argument. But—Mr. 
Calhoun used up! We know that gentleman too well to belieJ^j it. 
He may use himself up, politically, by his waywardnessj and, by 
.pursuing the winding maz'es of metaphysical abstractioqs. Biu a 
man *<of His splendid intellecftial fdbulties, <of his vast and varied 
learning, of his yigour of mind, a^'cteness omf power in debate, is 
not so easily ‘ used up,’ even by such a man as Henry Clay. 

“ These Hhings, ought not so to be. Xhe correspondents of the 
press at the seal of government should exl.il it nforc of candqur, on, 
both sides, than we 'are accustomed to see. Th^ should speak 
truly and jt^stly, both of meh and things; avoidffig the infliction 
of unnecessaiy pain upon tlie feelings of any one; iv»d r^p.refrain-, 
ing from the UHstcnvment of unmerited praise.* 
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« But this habit of indiscrimmatc eulogy o^condemnation, is not 
confined to letter-writers. It is but too cdtaimoi* amoilg the con¬ 
ductors of Jhe prera themse^r j. How strildngly is it evinced in 
tly! notices of orators at public meetings, whereby a^foreigpier at a 
distant: jnight well supjKtSi? us to be a nation of Hamiltons, Sheri¬ 
dans, and Ciceros—a peop'e bom in the possessibn of universal 
knowledge, every tongtie tipped with the oil of eloquence, and every 
lip dropping with the honey of persuasion.” 

In the Baltimore? papers, as in a41 tjie others that 
I bojJ yet seen, there is the same taste for* odd and 
ijuaint displays of editorial singular jty, and especially 
respecting the difiBei^Jtie^ of getting. their^staJit sub¬ 
scribers to pay* up their^ arrears, an evil imder which 
most of the newspapers seem to labour, and wlu^« 
thfiy evidently /eel to be a Iserioi^b one,* notw^^stand- 
ing all their’good-hunwured‘jests about, it. The 
following are three specimens ta^en from the Baltimore 
papers of Apijl 1838. 

“ Lumbkii, Sock* Kuout, &c.—T he editor of the Mohawk 
Courier—adjudged to be a bachelor—^hangs out the ftillowingfiiovel 
advertisement in his paper :—‘ For sale, at thfe office, six hundred 
feet of hemlock boards, one thousSmd shingles, a quantity of leather, 
one keg of sour krou^ foifip ysirds of red flannel, nine bushels of 
potatoes, one barrel of vinegar, two bushels of cem, a few pounds 
of ilTsty pork, one patent screw bedstead, and one— Crib ! —all of 
wliiph having been taken in payment for the Courier, will be sold 
‘ lyg cheaj).’ ” ' , • 

“Onk in a Thoiis4Nd.—T he Cincinnati Whig Inis o«c subscri¬ 
ber, of wliich it has*good rcasois to be particulafly^roud.* The 
case is such a sing^ar one fflat we must give it publicity. It says, 
‘ Ho has taken the Whig' ever siyce its commqpcomeAt^ and has 
invariably paid his«subscription in advance, withoift waiting to be 
*calIet^ipon.’ ”, * 

“Tpo Bai>.—^T he Mobile hlerpmiCilc Advertiser beslows a just 
njecd o^viijjuoi^ indignation upon a ‘ patron’ of* whom the editor 
lieartl that htf hacT Jieen seen laughing heartily* ov^r a paragtaph 
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ill the paper of a prcj-ious momii)gt but who had not paid his sub¬ 
scription fcr two,yearsi* How could ajiy man enjoy a^oke with such 
a weight upon his conscience ?” 

The literary taste pf Baltimore is quite C^qual 
to that of York ; and its institutions as nume¬ 
rous and as well supported, in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their inhabitants. Several 
literary and scientific societies, fi^hich existed under 
septate names, have recertly associated themselves 
under one direction ; and at the introductoi^' address 
delivered before thic body, ip the-saloon of the Law 
buildings, during our stay here, at which I was 
>present, a ver)- largq and attentive audience testified 
their de»p interest irf its prosperity. My own courses 
of lectures, w’cre also extremely well attended, and as 
highly appreciated apd enjoyed l>y the audience, as 
in any , place in which they had yet been delivered. 
There is an excellent public librarj, containing up- 
warils of l,ft,000 volumes, well selected, especially in 
historical subjects; and its books are in constant 
use by the numerous and" intelligent frequenters of 
this institution. 
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•Classification «f the vaned population of the city—Ucheiel charac- 
teiwtics—State of society and manner^—Siwposed aaiises the 
rehneniQvt of Baltimore—Co-existence oj depraved and aban¬ 
doned classes—Instances of recent outrage and4i*ielty—More 
disorganized sta^ of'sdbie^in the ^est—Retrospect of Balti¬ 
more society a ccntu^ ago—Extensive use of tobacco by the 
Marylanders—Evil eilects of this pemiciouj and offensive prac-, 
^ce—Injury, to society by the vaste oi^and and capital—Grow¬ 
ing opinion against Jne use of tobacco—Cultivation o^this nox¬ 
ious weed by slaves—Exhaustion »f the soil in Virginia and 
Maiy!and.*-Popular dppeal to southern men and slaveholders— 
Inconsistency qf the democratic j)aAy on tliis subject—Public 
sale of appropriated lands for arrears of taxes—Singpular names 
of many of these estates—Public laboirrs of the Maryland 
legislatiu-c—Registry law—Imprisonment for <^bt—Wgaring 
weapons. 


Of the 100,000 ieha^itants now occupying the city 
of Baltimore, it is estimated that th^ are about 
75,1000 whites, and 25,000 coloured persons; these 
Uuf being in *the proportion of about 5,000 slaves 
a)/d SOjOOO free., ’The slaves are «nostly in the* 
class of domestic •servants, and labourefs for hire; 
and their condition isjconSequently more comfortable 
than that of field slaves employed in ^cultivation. 
They are among the* least favourable in countenance 
and person of ^ny that I had yet seCn in the United 
Status; but they are admitted* to be orderly aiid un- 
pfiendiDgi though consid<ft*cd to be deficient in capa¬ 
city' and, therefore, no one appears to apprehend 
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any danger from them. There arc two eitensive, 
and several smaller slave-deallirs in the city, the two 
principal opes having amassed large •fortuifes in the 
traffic. One of them ffas the singularly approplHlaJe 
name of tVoolfolk, it being the wbolly-hea<lea. race, 
or wool-folk, in which he deals. I did not hear, how¬ 
ever, of acts of crueltv beinij attributed to anv of 
the dealcBS hQrc, ‘beyond those irfseparable from the, 
coerced* pnprisonmont to which they subject /Ifeir 
victims, to^sqcurp them from their escaper* to that 
liberty, which it ic se constantly .asserted they neither 
value nor desire, but which, nevertheless, it is never 
«cV^emed prudent -to place within their reach. 

The v*|-ec-pet)ple af colour are so far„abbve the con¬ 
dition of the slaves, in*their appearance, dress, man¬ 
ners, and intclHgcncci that it must strike the most 
careless observer; it is indeed surprising that, in 
the "face of such powerful evidence ^o the contrary, 
the VhiteSrIhould still insist, as many do here, that 
if the slaves were made free, they w'ould become dete¬ 
riorated in condition, and ‘be amogg the most indo¬ 
lent an<f vicious of their race. In Baltimore there 
.are many coloured men engaged in trade, as small 
nfierchants, shop-keepers, traders, and dealers j wnile 
t.he coloured women', who are 4o_ be met with \n 
greal numbers in evc^y sfreet, are well dressed, 
orderly, apd • respectable, both in appearance and 
behaviour. Schools for coloured children abound; 
there are several colpured preSiclierp; and in no 
instance, that I‘could learn, w'ere thf frcc-colrfUred' 
|)cople* ifhplicStcd in ‘.any 6f ftic riots and piobs 
by which Baltimore has been so oftep. agjitated 
thWe Ijcipg ‘invariably begun anti carried 'on. 
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exclusi^ly, by the “more intelliggnt,”‘and “more 
improveaMe” whites I# 

In the white population, there is a ^at admix-* 
turei both of races, oceupations, and conditions. 
The ^eat bulk of the labouring classes are Irish or 
German, originally .mported as emigranfe, with a 
union of Americans, and the descendants of all 
throe. They are •in .general unoducatet^ intenipe- 
ratt^ and turbulent j an^ fumisli the farges'f number 
of sul5«cts for the asylum, the hds^itals, an^ the 

The class ftext ahote thesdj are the small shop¬ 


keepers, native mechanics, and tradesmen, who 
plar ty be lKjy;er informed, moae iiidustrioi^ and in • 
better condition as to «ircun»stances thay ^the same 
class of persons ib England: labour of (^’ery kjnd 
being more jp demand, ail'd better paid, and provi¬ 
sions of all descriptions being more abundant, and 
more cheap. 

The large shop-keepers, or storo-keepers, as tney 
are here called, are mant of them opulent, almost all • 
intelligent, and of good manners; and iritercourse 
wjth them on matters of business is e^ti’emely agree- 
.anle, Jrom the frankness, cordiality, and perfect free¬ 
dom from anything like$bver-reaehing, or hard bar¬ 
gaining, which tpo often characterises jthis* class in 
all countries. * 

The merchants, "the bankers, the medical and 
•legal professions, and thtf clergy, cottstltufe* here, as 
elsewhere, the most intelligent and, the most.pol^hetl 
por.tion of society. ‘ We hacUthe best'opportanitjes of. 
.seeiijfj jukJ enjoying this,’in the various parties to. 
which we* wdue invited during our 5fay; and*wc 
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were uniformly ynprossed,. after leaving tlidm, with 
the feeling that thty were ain^wgst the most agree- 

• able that we had experienced in the countrn 

The ladies* of Baltimore eiij^oy a high rcputa<.iofi 
thro’ughout t]ie Union for their personal beaut}'; and 
this reputation is well founded. There are few if 
any cities in Europe that could produce so many 
handsdme women^out of such a ]X>puIation as this— 
pleasing'in person, grac^eful, in carriage, mtelli{>;eht, 
well-bretl,'cordial in manners; and in cvoi'y sense, 
of the* tewA,'•* lady;like” in accomplishments and 
behaviour. The meft, too, struck us 'as much more 
generally well-in(ormed than the same class of per- 
■ sons we ^ad seen elsewhere- in thcrcountrt; of hand¬ 
some countenances, lietter drassed, 'and 'more “ gen¬ 
tlemanlike” in their w'hole deportfnent. 

This is accounted for *in different wgys, by diffe¬ 
rent individuals; but here, the obscr^ ation generally 
is, the^ this superiority of appearance, intelligence, and 
manners, is characteristic of the south, in contrast 
to the north ; and that Baltimore, from its position 
and its trade, belongs to the south, and has an affinity 
with it in its*interest and its tastes. But this^ii 
reality leaves the question just where it was, and 
inquiry still presents .itscl^Vhy is it»that the soull^ 
possesses* this superiority «• 

Fonmy owp part, I am inclined tt) attribute (he 
elegance and refinement which characterizes the 
society Of* the •higher circles of •• Baltimore, to the- 
influencQs shed upon the existing generation‘-by 

the Character and condition of those who were its 

• • - ^ ** 

.founders. • ' . ^ 

^ f r 

• The two Hiundrod of the Catholic* nobility afid 
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gentry <Vho came out under the patronager of Cecilius, 
the second Lord Baltimore, unde# the*pers&nal pro- 
tection «f his •brother Leonard Calvert,—and the* 
iTunkbcr of persons qf rank, ^fortune, anJi education, 
of thgisame faith,*who subsequently joiaaed them in 
their refuge from religious persecution af home,— 
sowed the first seeds of the fruit which their posterity 
now bears j and th(? easy circunistame^s in,wh*ch the 
earl^' settlers were soon placed, rendering ifhnneces- 
sarj- efrber to toil very hard, or to *strug^c against 
many difficulties, bqfh of whiplj wjsre tlfe*lot*of the 
pilgrim father? of the dorth, wduld contribute largely 
to preserve that grace and urbanity, which affluence, 
aiW even Competency, i^ sureito generate^nd pre¬ 
serve. Add to this, instead of the rigid^asperity by 
which the* Puritank of the norjh w-erc chartictcrized, 
the first Catijolic settlers of Maryland were^ liberal 
in their notions •both of religion and politics, were 
free and easy in their own mode of living,tyid tolerant 
towards the opinions and manners of others. 

The influx of the wealthy and accomplished colo¬ 
nists of St. Domingo* who took refuge herfi at the 
thjKJ of the revolution in that island, and wdio 
h^j^ught with •them the generosity of colonial hospi¬ 
tality, and the •ease and^ace* of h\ench manners, 
served,*no doubC to give a new inftision t)f these 
qualities into tile society «f Baltimore jand the joint 
influences of these two causes, being again strengthened 
by the effect o^ the •Catholic religion,‘ajfd *the exist- 
• ertce of slavery—^l)oth of these having a tendency to 
mal^e men less anxious abou)* the future, «nd njore 
disposer^ to^njoy the present—accounts sufficiently, to 
mV'mifidaf lea?t,for the elegance, case, dhd agreeable' 
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manners, which (Jiaracteriae the best society bf Balti¬ 
more ; ahd ntake *^their social parties the most cor- 
*dial, and their gayer soirees tne mosfr agreeable that 
can be enjoyed. 

It must not be supposed, howevfcr, that Baltimore 
is entirely free from that admixture of evil which 
seems, in all communities, to be infused, in greater or 
lesser degrpes, jndth the good. Hefe, as elsewhere, arc 
men of Abandoned characters and dissipated hajjks, 
who obtain their‘subsistence by preying on their more, 
industrious* fellow, citizens, and .wjio squander what 
they obtain in the most vfcious indulgences; as 
j^^cll as others, who are guilty of the grossest cruelty 

• and tjTjqiny towards those who are in their powrfir. 
The follo'vving instances are selected’ from many 
reported in the Baltiipore papers* of April, 1838. 

“ Bkut/.lOdtkage. —Our city is infested, dis^aced, by a gang 
of ruilans, who, in defiance of every sense of sl&me, promenade the 
streets 4n comj)eny with the most abandoned of the other sex, and 
at night prowl about, insulting decent females, and, like assassins, 

> waylaying and beating peaceable aitizens. They are dressed like 
gentlemen,,and profess to be men of honour f but a chimney-sweep 
has more gentility, and a footpad b a better man. Tliree scoun- 
dreb, who, if they arc not of this class, are fully entitled to rank 
aniong their number, rushed into the store of a highly respectaple 
epben, in Market-§treet, ofl Wee^j^ay night; and, without cau^c 
or provocation, ^ne of them stmek him a severe blow in'the face. 
The gallant youths then ran off, we presume to some of their haunts, 
to entertain their companions in iniquity with a description of their 
exploits. dllcaa!ire| have been tqken for tlio arrest of these mis¬ 
creants, when wt hope our citizens will Ik> s/iowu that their lives 
and litppeHy will be plotectcd by the fate, without having recotuae ' 

• to those fndkns of defence wliicl} heaven and tlie laws of lyiture 
authorize them to 'use, when the .miubters of the law ful to do 

1 • t • • « # # 

tn6ur 
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“Impctoent Viuains. —Ong day last '«^k thiee well-dres^ 
fellows went jnto a hat-store in Fratt-stree^ and pretended to bar¬ 
gain with the proprietor foap hat for each of them. They wer^ 
s^n suited with tiiose of the latest fashion, and oae of them was 
also iftted with a cap. Bu* no idone^ was forthcoming; two ^f the 
gentiy«^cliberately walked out of the store with the new castors on 
their heads, while the third intimated the probability of his paying 
for tlio hats by putting a ball through the head of the shopman, if 
he attempted to follow them; and then taki^ out a fifty-cent note, 

* .tendered it teshim, as he sai^, for the time he hdS los^ kv talking to 
thenft JBcfore the hatter had Recovered froip his astouislmieut at 
•their effrotStery, the worthy trio were out qf sig^it.—Another rob- 
bt'ry, similar to the abovei occurred the same day in IHarCet-street. 
Two men, fiishionably dressed, walked mto an umbrella store, whare 
there was no one but a lady in attendance, bade the lady ^oo^ 
mtmiug, selected two pnibrellas; bode Ijer fareprell, and took tSeir. 
dep^un;, but ftever mentioned anything about the ^ce, or else 
took it for granted tha^ umbrellas are public property, and so made 
off with them.” , 

But evcB these cases are as nothing, when 
compared with* the accounts that are published 
almost daily, of atrocities committed i» the hcwly- 
scttlod states of the South and 'the West, where 
the insecurity of person seems much greater than 
the insecurity of property, and wherg outrages are 
committed with impunity. The following are all 
•fi'om'the Baltimore ngwspapers of the same day, 
/ipriUO, * • 

“Infamous Outrage in Mic'higan. —The Ann Arbor State 
Journal, of March 15th, statos*that on the night of the l2th, the < 
Presbyterian church in that villagfe, was forcibly entered, and 
.numerous depredations •were ccRnmitted, such»as1)real5ng lamps, 
destroying the hangings of the pufpit, and some other ^ts of too 
brutal and revolting a character to be publicly meqjioped. The 
tmsReos of the church have offercdi ^ reward of one hundred dbllars,’ 
•'and tlm fbww-council onothe/ Inuidred, for the ajiprehension and 
conviction of the jfbrpctrators of these infamous ac|s. T!i8 next 
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day, the exciteiftent go great that a public meeting Vaa held, 
and the act'unanimousljt denounced as execrable. Yet it is boldly 
■added, that there is a class of destruct^ >s in thjit town/apable of 
being guilty of fjiy atrocity.” • 

“ 'Fliere was an encounter a Aw'days tgo at Warringtoi^ llallas 
county, Ala,^ bettireen two brothers named Womack, in whic^i one 
of them was killed. The difficulty arose out of an election of 
justice of the peace. Win. Womack gave his brother Ifeiiiy 
several sbvere blows with a club, when jhe latter drew a pistol, and 
shot him dead. Henry has been examined, and discharged.” * 
“A«blocWy* affray twk place in the principal street oi^the town 
of Montgpmey^ A'abaMa, on the 28th ult. The persons engaged ' 
were Wm. J. jMooney and'' Kenyon JVIooMey his son, Edward Bell 
aai Bushrod Bell, jun. The first received a wound in the 
ybdonien, made by that fatal instrument the bowie-knife, which 
caused his death in, about ^ftecn hours. Tfte second was shot <in 
the side, anu would doubtless^ have I^cn killed, had not the ball 
partly lost itp force by first striking his arm« The third received a 
shot in the neck, and now lies^ without hope o£ rccoveiy. The 
fourth esca{>ed unhurt.” *' 

“Tile Louisville Journal has also the following relation of a 
murddrous affijif which occmred in the southern part of Kentucky: 
‘We learn that two fatal encounters took place at Mills’s Point, on 
• the Mississippi, in this State, on Friday last. At first there was a 
fight between Mr. Rivers, a lawyer, and Mr. Verguson, a physician, 
in which the lattar was worsted. Shortly afterwards, Ferguron, 
burning with the mortification of defeat, pnxiured a rifle, and shot 
Rivers dead ; and thereupon a brother of Rivers armed liimsilf 
i\ith another rifle, sought IPerguson out, and, Mter wounding hin^ 
severe^ with a<rifle-shot, rushbd upon bin) with a pistol, and 
_ despatched him a^ once. We do ;'ot learn wM'ethcr any judicial 
proceedings have been instituted in cofiseijucnce of these bloody 
transactioneJ’ » . 

• • s 

“ The St. Louis Bulletin fusnishes another addKion to this bloody 
catalogue ! ‘ Assassitt/ition .—We regret to lean), from a traveler, 

. that » mill-dA- was recently cqn^mittcd at Knoxville, Illinois, under 
, the following mysterious circiimstan^ies. Two eitizens of the place, 
*—Mr^ Osbornewand Dr. Dalton—were couvefsing in the stn-Hit 
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opposite tfie tavern, when a jpn^was dischi^cd frem a wiiidovy of 
the building; and two balls entered D^ton’s .bock •below the 
shoulder. He exclaimed ‘M am dead,’ and immediately expired, 
one witnessed the discnargc of the gun; fautssuspicion rests 
upon*a ^oung man, who c^me rtfnniyg from the t&vem immediately 
after the occurrence ;* he has been apprehendc<L Report says, 
that the murdered man had some time previous, offerecfan indignity 
to a sister of the suspecte*! individual. There was a stivmg sensa¬ 
tion in the village upon^he subject.” • 

• • .* * • *. 

•fhese are the crimes of border coun’tyies^ and 

► unscttlad territories ; ^d will, it jsTioped, gradually 
diminish before thi) influence of ^umber^,%f l&w, and 
of public opiifion; but as the^cities of the sea-coa#** 
have all passed through this state of preparation aptj 
tAinsition, ‘aivi have noW been under the^influence * 
of law and order for many years, it is ,not just to 
institute a compai'ison betwcep them, withdut taking 
this difierense of their cirdumstances into Qonsider- 
ation. As it rt%pects Baltimore, however, it appears 
fi-om the very first to have been peopled, Bj a racd that 
never had this transition-state to pass through, having 
been settled by gentlcmeh originally, and continuing' 
always to have a large infusion of elegant *and even 
cfcurtly manners and usages among its inhabitants. 
,Ia a retrospect, taken by one of the octagenarians'of 
the city, who‘retains * a vivid recollection of hjs 
^younger days, atjd carries about, in his^cosfunte and 
appearance, tKe relics ofi “ the olden tiipe,” tBere is 
a striking picture of the society of Baltimore in its 
•halcyon day^of fashion, Vhich is wb^fh repeating. 

■ The writer is speaking of the avenue of* Market 
Strpet, just at the termination of the wat bf Inde-. 
pen^^ppe,, about sixty •years ago—the same avenue 
that fe noV cdUed Baltimore-Street, hn?! now, as tvell 
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as* then the* Hon4 Street »r Mall of its <ljty. lie 
savs : 

m 

« 

“ This arenite was enlivened with apparitions of pmve matrons 
and stirring damsels, moving efcct in stately transit, hKJ) the 
wooden and pasteboard figures of a puppet show—our present 
grandmothers, arrayed in gorgeous brocade and tiitfetta, luxuriantly 
displayed over hoops, with comely bodices, laced around tluit 
ancient yiece of armouj;, the stays, disclosiag most perilous waists; 
and with sjesves tfiat clung to the arm as far as the ’elbow, wliere ' 
they ttmk a g.’aceful Jeave in ruffles'that stood off like the gfedclicrs 
of a bantam. An^ su^h faces as they bore along with them! so' 
rosy, so spiritM and shorpd with th^. haw fill drawn back over a 
..srishion—until it lifted the eye-brows, giving an amazingly fierce and 
p^rcilious tone to thp countenance—and falling in cat.aracts upon 
the shoulders. Thep they sapped away witl^such a iidiicing gait|iin 
shoes of m^iiycolours, with formidabje points to thfe toes, and high 
and tottering heels, fancifully cut in wood > their tower-built hats, 
garfiished with tall feathers ifoat-waved aristocratically biickward at 
each step,tnS if they took a pride in the slow pace^of the wearer. 

“lit the train of these goodly groups came fne beaux and gal¬ 
lants, Htho uQht-ld the chivalry of the age; cavaliers of the old 
school, full of starch and powder.: most of them the iron gentlemen 
of the revolution, with Ic.atlier faces,—old camp.algncrs renowned 
for long-stoeics, fresh from the camp, wifli th'dr military erectness 
and dare-devil swagger;—proper, roystcring bhades, who hail jyst 
got out of the harness, and begun to .affect the manners of civil 
life. Who but they ! jolly fellows., fiery and loud,—witfi stem" 
glances of the eye, and a brisk turn of the hea4, and a swasy-buckler 
strut of defiance} like gamc-cocks ; ah in three-comere<l hats, and 
wigs, and light coloured coats withr nanrow capes and marvellous 
long backs, with the pockets on each hip, .and small-clothes tliat 
hardly reaebR-'d /he,knee, and stripcil stoc;kirij^, with great buckles 
in their shoes, anil their long •steel chains ' hat Hung conceitpilly 
half-way to the knee, 4ith seals in the shape of a sounding-ljoanl 
to a pulpif! Xnd they walked %ith such a stir, striking their canes 
so hard upon the pavement as to mbke the little town riig,<igain.-, 
I defy all modefR cbxcorobry to produce any tlvtig lilce it. ‘ Tlfero 
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was such *a jrelish :ibout it, and particula^y wh^ one of these 
weather-beaten gallants accffltcd a lady iiythe street trith a bow 
that requii;^ a whple side »vcment to make it in, with the scrap* 
of his foot, and his cane thrust with a flourish, und^ his left arm, 
till it pijpjected behindj alhng with his cue, like the palisades of a 
chevanx defrize: and nothing could be more pi^iuajitc than the 
lady, as she reciprocated the salutation with a curtsy that seemed 
to carry her into the earth, and her chin bridled to her breast—such 
a volume of dignity!” 

■•^altiinore Street is stijil the fashionable ^i^menade 
jhetwcei*the hours of four and sev|if, the mnner^our 
varying here froiu.two to thrge .o’cloda At this 
j^riod of thd aftemochi, wheif the weather is 
the ladies of Baltimore may be seen in as great nunv 
b#rs a§ the'la^esof Newf Yorl^ in'the Broadway of 
that city between twelve and two. TJie street is 
neither so long, n*or so broad, nor are the shops, so 
elegantly fupiished, nor the ladies so gaily, and ex¬ 
pensively appartjlled in the fashionable promenade ol 
Baltimore, as in the great capital of the EjnpireState, 
as New York is called; but there is much more 
l)eauty, and more also of‘what in England would be 
called “ quiet elegance,” unconscious and unobtrusive 
gface and ease, which is peculiarly winning and 
^agreeable. After dark, the streets arc nearly deserWd, 
and at no portion «f th*e night or djiy are the eyos 
offended, the ear, revolted, ctr the heart saddenfid, by 
those scenes of profligacy and dissipation hmonjj 
women, which unhappily characterize nearly all 
4hc large towps of Englaifd, but fronf \|fhi^* those oi 
Aifterica seem almost entirely free* • 

the State of Marylaji^is, next to Vfr^nia, the 
great^ttoJ?acco-growing State in the' Union, the ex¬ 
ports‘froih Baltimore exceeding in* (Jh^tity those 
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from wiy ether paxt. Blight be expected as'the use 
of ihis .weed is ydry gcp,er&l lamong. its fnale in^- 
'oitants. TJiis. was tlietr oply eVkwback i^^ we por- 
ceiv^ tb tlie'gentlemagly‘app^arauee "and polichetl 
planners of the more respectable cksscsbut a great 
drawback it is. In England, pone chew tobacco but 
sailors and Imrdworki^ labourers, who use it, as beer 
and spirits are,used, under the<dellisive notion that it 
enables to sustain labour better, to resist 

thecTlianges of^cllipate, and tjie cravings of^'liunger 
and thitst;*^dll of which they^ wovW no doubt sustain 
-better without these stimulants than with them. 
CJiewing tobacco is, however, regarded in England 
'as a vulgar habit, whrle smoking the sami? weed, if^n 
the form of .segars, is deemed perfectly genteel. Here 
however, Smoking is n\pre confined to the labouring 
classes, and chewing is xriore frequent than smoking 
among the gentry, though both afe said to have 
declified grpitly within the last twenty years. 

Of the two, I confess it has always seemed to mo, 

• that chewing is the least offensive tp others, because 
the smeltof the tobacco does not fill the surrounding 
atmosphere, and hang about the garments of those 
who are in the same companj', as the fumbs of smoking, 
do. The effect of chewing is, I* believe, less inju¬ 
rious Yo fhe parties thus ilsing«tol)ac«o, than smoking, 

• which,' moreover is much lets compatible with other 
occupations than chewing, producing the double effect 
of making m^Vnorc indisposed to hi‘joiy, and leiuling 
to a great waste of time, and causing tl\em also trf bo 
more infclihed to drink,*sq that it more frequently 

• engenders habit's of intemperance and di8^ipa^.iflp. 

Every mp3e, 'however, in which tobacco is'used. 
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appars *ttv mo injurious the paii^ iAiUj^ it, and 
offensive tft a,r^«4^. 41^ 4ocpoi > Th©’ 

snuff-tafcet, im*doUbj^injut^.tH6.stpm^^^^ abstract^ 
tffe organs' of snmll^ pd: destroys the •i&amess.and- 
intonii^fidd of -die tc^ce,* besides pi^en^b^yery dlten' 
most disagreeable app^anccs* to the peiiiopV The 
cbewOr of tobacco also injured his stomach, by die 
unavoidable cscaplnto it of some prtjon of its acrid 
poiSpn j and though his \oice is not affected* hy it, yet 
•the rolling viujd, passing from side ^*si^e, the ejection 
of the copious fluid,^Bd1he replenishing tli# exhausted 
portion of the Veed with a new^supply, are all iae@tr 
offensive to others. The smoker of tobacco, on t]^^ 
other liand,*mgkeshis own'persoii and eloth^ smell so 
disagreeably, and so taints the whole atmosphere of 
the house in which be indulges^that it is disagreeable 
to approach him, or to enter his dwelling ; wjiile the 
injuiy done to hJfe healthy appetite and digestion,* and 
the bad habits of indolence and drinking ,conti^cted 
by smoking, make this practice, J. think, the most in-, 
jurious to individuals^and* to society, of all the three 
modes in which tobacco is consumed. 

*It is melancholy indeed to reflect on the misappro- 
ipriation of millions of acres of valuable soil, of the nifs- 
application of jSiillions of capital, aud the prfect 
waste of millions .of labour,*on the culftivat!on*of a 
weed which does no one any good, but is either use- 
less or mischievous as an article of human pnsump- 
tion in every farm ;* and it*would be a*gj?eat tlessing 
to #ee all this,soil, capital, and labaur devoted to the 
pro4uction of wholesome fg^ and raimentf fdlr naan, 
pr sui^aother articles of growth as ‘would at least 
haVe umity and*innocencc to recommend* them. 
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• There seems st Rowing* feeling among khe higher 
classes of the*popi]llation against the use *of tobacco 
'in any shape, and the ladies Specially ex|Sress this 
feeling withoUt resprvei The^interests involved m 
the culture-and traffic are too ^eat to be easily 
destroyed at once, but there'will, no doubt, be a 
gradual dedfine in the trade, as public opinion pro¬ 
duces a gradwal tliminution in ftie use. ^ Now and. 
theip atste^ition is indirectly-drawn to the subject* in 
articles published in the newspapers ;■ afid^the fol-* 
lowingl which originally appearedrin the Alexandria 
'‘’S-Mette—(Alexandria being'a port oi' Virginia, the 
ifixst of the tobacco-growing States, and was then 
copied ipto a" Baltimore paper, the rspeonrf. of flie 
tobacco-growing States,)—i^’worth transcribing, for 
the allusfons it contains on this subject. 

0 

“ THE GENTLEMAN AT CHOACH 

“ JSfay be ^jwn by the following marks. 

1. Comes in good .season, so as neither to interrupt the pastor or 
,*the congregation by a late arrival’, 

2. Doe^ not stop upon the steps or in the'portico, eidier to g^zc 
at the ladies, salute friends, or display his colloquial powers. ^ 

3. Opens and shuts the door gently, and walks deliberately* and 
lightly up the aisle, or gallery stairs, and gets his scat a» quietly, 
and by making as^few people ren tove, asjiossilde. 

4. ffabes hi| place either in the ^ack part of the seal, or stejlj 

out inte the ^Ic when any one wishes to pass in, and never thinks 
of such a thiifg ^ making people crowd past him while keeping 
his place pv th^ seat. ^ 

5. Is always sttentive to strangers, and V'ivesi^ his seat to such'; 

seeking (Aiother for himself. , * ' 

6^ thinks of defiUng the home tf God with tobacco 

spittle, or annoying those ioSto sit near him by chewing that 
nemseotts weed^n church. ^ , '• 

I." Never, unless in case of illness, gets up op goes out during the 
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time of lervice. But if nec<jpssity cornels hinJ to do so, gpes 
so quickly tfijit his very manner is an apolt^ fo&the a«t. 

8. Does^not en^ge in^nversation before the commencement 

o^ service. • 

9. 'Dms not whisper, or laugh,*or eat fniit in the house of God, or 
loungain that holy place. 

10. Does not rush out of tlie church like a trampling horse, the 

moment the benediction is pronounced, but retires slowly in a 
noiseless, quiet manner.* • * 

* y. Does jHl he can, by precept and example, fi) pronftite decorum 
in olherj, and is ever ready to lend his' aid to discdtmfcnaaKe all 
indecorui^in the house of GeJJ.” 

^ In the NoHhern slates, h5wever, the suhjeo^sj^ 
tobacco-chewing has been taken up* in a more dir^ 
mllnnef thsfn this f and thougl^ it would s^m to be ‘ 
a most unpoetical thenK, it bos been made the topic 
of a sei'ious though not a verj, elegant podm, if ene 
may judge f«om the following brief notice of it in a 
Baltimore papef, the only one I have seen. 

“ Tobacco-chewing. —The Rev. Charleses. Adams, of Boston, 
has published a poem, on Chewing and‘Spitting. The following^ 
couplet is a specimen* 

‘ If you would know the deeds of him that«hews, 

Enter the house of God, and see the |>ews.’ 

I do not knpw^how'far it.would be deemed an 
interference with personal, liberty to jirohibU tKe 
chewing of tobacco in pujjlic worship. ^ But smoking 
would not be tolerated ip any church, an^ more than 
jn concert-rooms ox theatres; and atepresdift, in the 
, raihroad cars* from Philadelphia Jx) Ifaltimpre, and 
from hence* to Washingt^, there is*a»prmted, 
ann*ouncement, prohibitiji^^ passengers from smok- 
•'ing vlfliiif thi^ cars; a proof that* pshlic opjmon 

2 H 2 
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pronounces shiokisg to be more offensive to othbrs than 
chewing, *or bbth Tlould have been alike forbidden. 

The cultivation of tobacco, yhich has nearly worn 
out ^le best Soils of "Virginia ^d Maryland, froth 
its exhausting power over the earth, is almost Vvjiiolly 
carried on by slaves : and as it is believed here, that 
the same men, if free, would not consent to such 
laborious occupation, unless highly paid,—and as the 
operjtiop ^ thought to be too severe for the whiteg,'^— 
there is a great ir\disposition an the pai;t of tk*e mass. 
of the * pedffte to. hftar any^thing about abolition, 
■^kat, however, is as inconsistbnt as it ‘is remarkabljp, 
is, this: that the democratic portion of the popu- 
’ lace, they who»oughti., if they acted on Jhdr prpfessfcd 
principles, »to be the most urdent friends of free¬ 
dom and bqual rights ^or the blafeks, which they so 
strenuously demand for themselves, are'inost strongly 
opposed to slave emancipation. Theit organs accord- 
ingiy^^eizett^ery opportunity to impute the crime of 
advocating negro freedom—for they consider it as 
“ great a crime to ask freedom for others, as to with¬ 
hold it from themselves—to the Whigs. The follow¬ 
ing instance ol' this occurred in the Baltimore Repdb- 
lican, of April 19> 1838, on the eve of the eJectioy 
for a member, of Congress, whew a whig and a 
demdcrdtic candidate wdre presented to the c*hoice of 
• the elector^p, to fill the vwiancy 4 ?ccasioned by the 

recent death of the late member Mr. M'Kira. 

“ ' ♦ • • 

“ Soutjicm Men, and Slawholdcrs—lo i’: at this! 

The foljpwuig resolutions have passed the Mausachiisetts Senate 
v.naU%movuhf. Read them 8s .a specimen of Webster whi^gery. 
There is not a democrat in the Massachusetts Sena|e. 

' has the whote & tile honour, may it have all thb prolat ‘ 
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“ relating to slaverjaand the sl»ve-tra& in the district 

of Columbia^ and territories of the United States! * 

f. Reserved, Tjjat Cong-Kss has, by the constitution, poorer t» 
abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the ^strict pf t!lolumbia; and 
that Jheje is nothing in tBe terms «r circumstances of the Sets of ■ 
cession by Virginia and Maryland, or otherwise, hasposing any 
legal or moral restrmnt upon its exercise. 

2. Resolved, That Congress ought to take measures for the abo¬ 
lition of slavery in the <Sstrj|ct of Columbia.t % , * 

■4, Rcsolvdd, That Uie rights of justice, the claims ofrhumanity, 
and thctramipon good, ali^e demand the entire supmessionhf the 
’ slave-trade now harried on inithe district ofColiftnyi^ , 

4. Resolved, T^t Cteilgre* has, hhe* constitution, power to 

^lish slavery in the territories of the United States. ^ ■*'* 

5. Resolved, That Congress has, by the aconstitution, powej 
at^lbh the traffic in slaves between different' States of the Union. 

6. Resolved, That Ihe exeynse of {his power is demanded by the 

principles of humanity and justice. ^ 

7. Resolved, That no new Stat® sllbuld hereafter be admitted in 
the Union, whJse constitution of g^vemmbnt, shall ^rmit the 
existence of domestic slavery.” 

During our stay at Baltimore, an announcement 
was made in the^ pi\J>lic papers, “ by the levy court* 
of St. Mary’s County,” of various ests},tes and traets 
o/*land in this part of the State, on which arrears of 
J:axes,*the most of very small amounts, wcl% due; 
and no|ifying tlfc^t Unless paid within thirty days after 
^the date of the* adveitiseinent, the larfds would be 
sold for. the payment of'such arrears.* %The names* 
of the estates and tract? of land were ^ gijrious as 
•those in Alleghany county iq Virginia^ advertised at 
W&shington,,of which the following specimens will 
serve as a proof. 

. “ Ihe Blowers of thef Forest,” 100 ^res, due one’ 

cents.—“ Tit for Tat,’^ 50, acres,* tluo 
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1 tf. 2 C.-J-** TrutR and TVust,” 85 acreaj iue 1 d. 
18 c.—“ Goo(i Lifck,” 75 acres, due 2 5. 30 c.— 

“ Resurrection Manor,” 37 ad(?es, dde 1 ci? 32 c.—. 
“Forest of Harvey fownd“ by Chance,” 140^ sKres, 
due 2 «/. ()3ic.—“America F^elix,'’ 15 acres,* due 

I d. 20. c.—“ America Felix Secundus,” 541 acres, 
due 40 d .—“ R^chelor’s Comfort,” 225 acres, due 
4 d. 30 c,—“ Wafben’s Disappointment, ”,167 acres, , 
due ^ diGSi c .— y Heart’s Delight,” 433 acres, .due 

II d. 6^ c —“^*ov/?rty KnolU” 118 acres. Sue 2 d. • 
20 c .—Climice’ff Cpnclusidn with Amendment,” 

acres, due 28 d. 99 c.—“ Wit and Folly,” 27s9 
^ f-cres, due 6 d. 40 c.—“ Peace and Quietness,” 258 
acres, dv^e 2 d, 69 ct —“ llrf)ng lobjied-for Come-St- 
last,” 50 acres, due 2rf: 18 c.—“ Love’s Adventure,” 
215 acrest due 5 d. 8Vc.”* * , 

These names, which were all conferred by the first 
purchasers of the estates so designated, had no doubt 
a reference' to the several circumstances as well as 
moods of mind of the buyers; and their variety is a 
‘fair sample of the diversified nvotives and changing 
fortunes whiejj bring emigrants from Europe ^to 
America, and which lead men from the town to the 
country in search of subsistence. As' these ‘places 
will most probably, however, rfit^h their priginal 
name*s wdien'towns are built rfround- them—as, in the 
' course of years, is almost sufe tq happen—the nomen¬ 
clature qC America, already disfigured with odd and 
fanciful designations, and rendered confused by end¬ 
less repetitions, ttill be still worse than at present. ‘ 
" Here, in tlie immediate ^ghbourhood of Baltimore, 

' is a Rome, aJFoppa, and a HUvre de Grace ; ^Long, 

Id this account, i/jncans dollars, and c cents. 
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Island,^lose to New Yorjjf, Babylqp and»Jericho may 

be visited by the same rail-road; a^d the cities of Troy, 

M*emphis, Athens, ^d Palmyra, with Jerusalem^ 

Nai^preth, and Bethleheqi, have all had^heir names, 

at least, transferred ft*om th5 Old to the New vVbrld. 

# ^ 

While we were in Baltimore, the State legislature 

of Maryland was assembled at the legislative capital, 
Annapolis, but ^ had ^closed their Jabours before we 
left. It Sppears from a report of their proceedings 
during* the session of.^out four monthS, lhat they 
passed 363 laws and yO rpsolutiftns f that there 
would seem to be the (^me taSfte &r excessive lemsl^ 
^on here as at home. Among the really good^ws 
vdiich they passe<J, was one for the legal registratidh. 
of voters pfeviohs to ^ election; but though this 
law is sojust in itself, and must be so unoljectionable 
to all men \jho desire only aft honest exercise of the 
elective franchise, it has been denounceef by the 
democratic party here, as though it wcia the greatest 
infringement of liberty ever heard of. 

The truth is, that in Ihis cify, as well as at Neij 
York, and all alon^ the sea-border, emigrants from 
iSiiropc, German and Irish, are brought up to vote 
at tlip polls •for the election of members of Congsess 
and municipal»ofl|cer.s,* within a few days after their 
' landirijj, though they dfclaae themselves,to be c^izens, 
swear to a residence of ^e requisite number of years, 
get vouched for by abaijdoned men of tli^r own party, 

, and not only vote without the least title# to sach a pri¬ 
vilege, but often vote in seteral ^yards in succession, 
the very circumstance of thpir being cntiife«sti*angcr^ 
rcndc^nw it impossible'tor any resident to SeteeJ 
thcn?\ A registry-law will, no doubt,*|)ut an gnd to 
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this, and hefice thf anger of the party ^ ho /Idnounce 
it; but ab such a jaw cannot possibly deprive any 
man who has a right to vote, power to*excrcise 

it—since the suffrage, amovg real and bon£ufide«citt- 
‘ zensj'is universal—it seems impossible that an^ Jtruly 
honest politician should have any real objection to it. 

In the Maryland legislature, during the present 
session," a bill ^r •abolishing ipipfisenment for debt 
was passeil, with large majorities, through Che Ho^se 
of Delegates ; bht it w'as rejpted in the ‘SoBbte or 
upper house,* i^eije 9 njy three meptbers voted in its 
=Javj^r. This was the hite of tiie first English bill 
the ’same subject; and it exhibits a painful view ot 
‘human nature, when ^the rich, w'he arc not exposed 
to the inffic^ion of the punishment whicli iraprison- 
“ meat for ck;bt brings on misfortunej as well as fraud, 
oppose ever}’ attcpipt to soften the rigoV of a prac¬ 
tice, which is unjust and injurious to till parties. 

A bill to;jtrevent the carrying of concealed wea¬ 
pons, was passed by the legislature of Virginia during 
cur stay here, by a majority of 85 to 17; and the 
same objdct was pressed upon fhe attention of the 
Manland legislature, as concealed weapons ace 
worn by some of the jjeoplc of this as Well as of the. 
neighbouring Sjate. *Thc bill for the suppression 
of duelling imthe District'of CplumKia, received also, ' 
.while We were tcre the final assent of Both Houses of 
Congress and the President, co tfiat it has become a 
*law; and'thft^ ‘coupled with the gradual disuse of • 
secret arms, will nq. doubt have the effect of lessenilig 
Ihc nprabei* of sanguinary, conflicts. , 

« The environs of Baltimore are cxtrcng5ly»flgrce-. 
able*, •aboundfiig* with hill and valloj, Woou arid 
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water." number of pretty%and 'commodious 
villas, and several larger seats# or ^nanSions, are 
scattered abo»t the neighbourhood of the city, withiJi 
a distance of fi’om ^e.to five miles,»and the views 
from ?he elevated points are extensive syid beautiful. 
We enjoyed, with friends, some most agreeable drives 
in excursions to the country, and saw new beauties 
cverj'day; * • . • , * 

•JThe w'eather, during our stay in Baltiijore, was 
plcasa»t on^he whole# though marked by the*usual 
uncertainty and vjoissitude of ^he;Amrtican*climate. 
J)n some dayS we had'the wa/rnth of a summer..sun, 
and found light clothing acceptable ; at other ^m^s 
it pifer<jingly cold,' and ^ the north-east 
most disagreeable; rain was not freq^efit, but fell 
very copiously oficc or twice ; and afterlone of, the' 
w'armest and* finest mornings thatgould be ipiagined, 
there was a sudden overcast of the sky, and a dieavy 
fall of snow before noon. The vegelEd.ion, ramidst 
all this, was extremely, backward; and up to the 
iiOth of April, gcarcely a bud was to be seen on any 
of the larger trees. 

• On the 20th, the last day of our slay in this city, 
wc were engaged during the whole of the dayj in 
receiving and paying parting* visits, to our friends, 
who were more, numerous than we could ha^Scs sup¬ 
posed it possible to make in so short a Ijme. ' It was 
scarcely more than three weeks since we had arrived 
at Baltimore,fronf Washington; and jfe had become 
acquainted ^th almost all the principal femilies of 
tlig place. It would be impossible td Speak too - 
higli^ ojjp their kindness, hospitality, and friendly 
attcn&nS to*-us. If wc had knowh tliem for* years 
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instead of wdeks, tkey could, not have been i?i6re cor¬ 
dial; in ihanytif the families of whom we took leave, 
rtie evident regret at parting v^as like* that which is 
felt at the separation of kindrei^ relatives or nearcs’t 
and dearest .friends; and of the sincerity of these 
manifestations there could be no reasonable ground 
of doubt. ■ 

On fhe 9 vening«of the 20th, ,at Ithe urgent request 
of the grt»ter portion, of the .large auditory that Iftid 
attended my courses on Egypt and Palestine tWough- 
ouf, as Well^as of mapy who had .intended my public 
addresses on Tcmpermice in 'Baltimore; where larg^ 
lyunbers were added to those who pledged thcmseh'es 
to'abstain from the use of all intoxicating drjnka; 

I gave a farpwell lecture, in the cosfume of the East, 
despriptivtt principally of Oriental ^life and manners. 
This wag. crowded to excess; and for n^rly an hour 
after'the close of the lecture, I vms detained in 
shaking hapds with those who came to give me the 
personal assurances of their good wishes, and urge 
their solicitations that I wohld not think of leaving 
America without returning to visit l^altimore again. 

On the morfting of the 21st we left Baltimore, «by 
thd rail-road, for Philadelphia, where wt) arrived at, 
fqur o’clock; ai}d being met by several friends at the 
station, nere. comfortably accpmmo^lated in k good' 
.Iwarding-hoys?, at 188, Chesnut Street, opposite the 
Masonic HalL 
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The following lines are those referred to at page 12. They 
were written on my return from India, in 1823, after being exiled 
by the Authorities of the East India Company in Beng^ without 
trial, hearin", or any ofher.legal process of inguiry^for exercising 
thf now admitted right of British subjects, in every I)«ssession of 
the*British crown,, to commedt on the"mea|ures oft the governing 
body, siAject t* the fullest Responsibility Jo tljp laws of England, 
and the verdict of a rayrt and jnr^—^n^ for adj^ocating, in the 
exercise of this nigitt, the measures ^idubh have subsequeudy been 
^tdopted by the legislature of England, in the improved a^ini- 
stration of our Indian empire, and have Jong since become tj^e 
e|tablished iuwr of th(^ land. 


ON ftEHOLDIJJO THE SHORES OF SnGLAND, 

>rTEU AN ABSE.N’CE Cf MANT YEARS. * 

( Wrillen^an board the Ship Sir Ed&ard Payet.) 

Hail I loveliest gem that studs the sea. 

Isle of the brave, the just, the free ! 

M^ose surge-lashed cuffs at lengtlaarise 
To greet once more «iy longiiljg eyes 
Though (time brow has silvers o’er 

Since last I trod thy happy shore. 

And every change of weal or woe, 

That heart can feel or man can know, 

Hjpi chequer'd thick the devious way 
Through which my weary wanderings lay: 

Yet, wjile by forttkne dnv’n/o roam, 

My bosom 4new one only home. 

And ever, as my rourseunight range, , 

Still ^rlied to thie, and knew no change. 

Fiur Lusitani^s hilfs embrown’d. 

And Spain’s proud peaks, witli deep snow crown’d, 
Sicilia, breftning lov( and smiles, 

AinVGrecce, wim all her sea of isles," ^ 

Have seen my bark’s projlressive way, 

Alaiig their coasts, by cape and bfy. 

Old Egyjit next, and J^jjl’s great stream, 

Whose wonders yqt appear a dream, * 

* Where Cleopatra’s ’witching power 
StilWems to haunt each grove andTOwCr, 
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Where Pj-nUtiids and Temples rise 
To ihoek the*^arth and bnwe-the skies. 

Allured my hopes of promised gain. 

By visions, lilib its glories, vain. 

Thep Palestine’s more sacred vf ies. 

And Lebanon's soft balm]^ gale^ 

Jordan's clear stream.4..de\v'd Helmon's mountain, 
Zion^ high hill, and Siloa's fountain,* 

Vi'ith scenes revered in every age. 

Repaid my weary pilgrimage ; 

Till Syria’s fertile regions came. 

Watered by fair Or«>ntes’ stream ; 

And Tigps aad Euphrates tlow^ ^ 

Along the various )Mths I trod ; 

* Where Nineveh of old was placed, 

Atid Babylo I's ruin’d heaps arf traced. 

Where IJagda^’s minarets still show • 

4- Tht^Crescent—of the Cross the fge. 

From thence, through Persia’s* land of son^, 

I led my lengthened way along. 

Where Ispalv>un's imperial hdls 
Her verdant bowers, and mirror'd walls. 

And gay <3hirauz, tvhere Haiiz strung’' 

Hij “ orient pearls," and sweetly sung: 

< " 

Ariibia’s gum-distilling trees, *' 

And Serendib’s riehi spity breeze, 

^ With golden, India’s ample field 
Of wealth, and all that wealth can yie]d,«) 
Charm'd every sense, and would have won 
Less, A dent bosoms than my own ; 

BuKthat dear Albion’s freer sky 
Rose ever to<my memoip. 

And bade me tunf from lands enslaved. 

To that loved rock, by ocean lave^ i 
IVhcre, though by storms and tempests riven, 
Man can erect bis front to heaven. 

And whdre the Monarch, on the throne. 

Rules for the many—not for one. 

Hail! then, again, bless'-' Isldnd, nail 1 , 

Speed, spo^ our flight, propitious ^1^1 
Bid lazy Time’s slow lai^ging wheel 
Fly like the lightning with our ket' 

Till I s||pll touch my native s-nirth, 

And<fread the land that gave me birth; 

Escaped from Slavery's tainted air, 

•'I\< plaid /.he wrongs of Faiedom than. 

( For there, at least, h^r bolv cause 
.May claim an ear) till equal laws 
Extend o’er Asia's vast domains, 

S'itftr fettered with degsading chains. 

Where Brjtons, elsewherd tree and brave. 

Must tremble like the ahjecpslave, 

Besensdieir country’s dearest pride, 

An<| lick the dust when Tyrants chide. . 
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Oh 1 never, never, while the glow • 

Of heitlth around iny«heart shall fibw. 

While my warm pulses freely beat. 

And Keason still retains her seat^ 

Never shall thijf blest gift of Heaven, 

Which God to i||an haS freely given 
For nobler caaJ tha%\var or strife. 

Be yielded up-Aut with my life. 

A willing Victim then I come. 

Though to a less luxurious home; 

And ever, when the choice shall be. 

For Exile, Death, or Slavery, 

O God ! do thou the firmness give. 

Still to be ffee-jor not to live. 

Millet Channd. June 25, 1825- * S? ButnNtHAM. 


No. II. 

The opposite feeliijgs of hope and despair wefe felt by me in, 
all their contrasted force, on the two occasions of my* first arriving 
in sight of England in 1S23, and on my It^sing sight oj its white 
clifis again in 183^. The intervening period of fourteeij years 
Wits passed in fruitless efforts to obtain redress ^or the unjust— 
and as many even of the actors in the scene now a'Smit—Unneces¬ 
sary destruction of my property in India, tq the extent of £40,000 
sterling, with the refusal of tlfe East India Company to grant me 
even permission to* retqrn to that country for a few months, to 
collect in the scattered debts due to me, and realize the small 
afijount which might be saved from the genertfi wreck of my con¬ 
cerns. , 

In die mean time, discussions had taken place at the India 
House, in which Sir jCharles Forbes, Sir Henry Strachey, Sir 
John Hoyle, Colonel Leicester ^tanhope, l^r. Hui^p, Mr. Jdhu 
Smith, the Chairman of thd London Bankers, Mr. Douglas Kin- 
naird, and other large Proprigtors of East Indig ^tock, advocated 
my claims to redress for*the,injuries I had received. After this, 
my case was brought before thg House of Commonk* qn two sue- i 
cessive occasion^; and’a Committee of the Hbyle, after a patient 
exiunination of the facts, and hearing eydence on both sides— 
with the Minisftr for Indian Affairs, Lora Glenel& ai their head 
—drew up, and passed unanimq^^y, a series of resdutions,*declJ^ 
ring ft*|to ^ the duty of the East India CTompany to grant m§ 
cqtnp*i^ti«n fof^the destruction of my property in BengqJ.- 
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The Parliamentary at^ public proceedings on this case ivould fill 
a large volume, if given in detail: laut it will be sufficKint for the 
present purpose, to select—from the multiplied testilnonics that 
axe on record on this subject—the fewgiv^n by pe^^sons eiyoying the 
bbst possible opportunities of knowing' the facts: namely, Loi)l 
Durhapi. who first introduced ^e dhse^the Ilouseof Commons, 
as Mr. Lambton; Lord Denman, and Lord* Abinger, bofn then 
members of* the House, though since eleva,ted to the Bencli and 
the Peerage; Mr. J. B. Lewin, formerly advocate-general in India, 
and intimately acquainted with its laws; Mr. Douglas Kinnaird. 
who first i)rought the c^se before the proprietors of East India 
Stock, at the*lndi& House; Lord Jolfn Bussell, ns Chairman^uf 
the first Pgrligmentan Committee, »by whose hands, as fi mons¬ 
ter of uie crown, the resolutions of thetsecond Parliainentas'5’ Com¬ 
mittee wqre dnyvif up/ declaring that compensation ought to be 
granted by tbS East Lidih, Compaipr; ftiri lastly Lord 'William 
Bentipck, the Govemor-geneVal of Incfia, than wh’om it was impos¬ 
sible to select a more competent or more impartial judge. Tlmse' 
_ale«brief extracts from, their respective speeches. 

«> Mr. Laubt6n,—^ late L^rd Dur'ham. 

“ Mr. BuckingUkin has been the' virtira of the piost cruel o/ipression, not 
warrpited by round policy or expediency, but ansing from a wanton and 
aggravated spirit of despotism. IPsuq^ things are allowed to go unredressed, 
it 18 idle to/aik of the re%pongibility of the Indian Govemffient. I do main¬ 
tain tlu^ Mr. Buckingham'has suffered from the groyest tyranny, and that 
to suffer the repetition of such practices is to endanger the very existence 
of the empire.’ f' 

** Mr. Denmak,— now Lord 0£N'm.vk. 

" Mr. Buckingham had fteen tom ffonx his business, from his friends, from 
gU his hopes, and had been sent to a distafit country, where he was ruined, and 
was, perfaaps,^n the very verge of beggary. Itswas tiorrible to hear of such 
things. It was horrible to see any diing like an attempt to introduce into 
this countiy that Indian atmosphere, which he for one was not prepared to 
breathe. He considered this to be one of the most cruel, oppressive, &iid 
unjustifiable acts, which he had ever known to have bees committ,ed by a 
British Governor, in the history of the Colonies, bad as they were.” 

, Mr. .Scarlett,— now Lord A*aiNG*ER. ^ 

" Mr. Ecarlhtt observed, that no 'fiction, could hp brought against the 
Government of India for the exercise of that prerogutiw;, aim the only mode 
.of redress therefore left was that statedMiy the noble lord, a Seleet Com¬ 
mittee of Inquinr! Hg was surprised tbaf thd House, who were said to be 
the guardians the lives, the liberties, and properties.of the people, eould 
hear one clatAe of (be petition read without instaittly affording the petitioner 
the mems of redresut The petitioner stated tbs' he fvas banished from 
India himself, and that thet license or copyright of his Journal was ta£en 
from him an^ co-proprietors, without compensation, and presented as a gift 
t. the son-in-law of one of the members of the government. Could the 
.House endure this statement without eii^avouring to ascertain its truUi T 
Not only was he banished, but the most valuable part of the prof jrty he 
left betvnd him warasA token from him without conrlderatfoii.r If these 
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statement were proved, the Government of In^ deserved the reprehension 
of the Ilouae ana the country, forf>unishing a man without trial.” 

Ma. J. B. Lewin^ 

On the private and*pubUc merits of Mr. Buckingham we are all agreed. 
The only mnerenc^ betweeif lu is, whether aw public mim could have braved 
Bctt« than he has braved tw paijicular dimeuitiea pf nis situation. Du 
YOU not yearn with sympat]^ toward^a man, whose private conduct has ^ 
been p^itted on all hands to be free from reproach, and whose public con- ’ 
duet, though open and manly in the extreme, has been plodrSctive to him of 
nothing but suffe^ng and disappointnaeat ? Mr. Buckingham has done well, 
and suffered well, for yout^akes. Be it yours to provide that he is also 
indemnified well for the lokses he has sustained. If ever a man deserved 
the support of his fellow^ountrymen, it is Mr. Buckingham.” 

The Honoueable Douglas Kinnaibo. * 

'• Mr^ Buckin|[ham is entitled td sympathy, as a gentlemah of’uninapeached 
charaete:^ wdio is suffering uilder a great calamity, without being in any 
degree the authftr of his own misfortunes. * There U not (^single India 
Director who would noV^thall his hoem^ make some Compensation, but 
for this reason, that they dare aftt censuna*any of the acts of their servants 
^ abroad. There is_ not an individual director with whom I have e^r con¬ 
versed on the subject, who did not say that Mr, Buckingham’s was one of 
the hardest cases he had ever heard oil They ali acknowledge thatsttev 
Ikve not a woM t) say against him as a man and a gentleman; they would 
.willingly meet Him onffriendly terms in a jflivate room; bwt they say, if n'e 
afford him redress, if we save him from'destruction, wee pass censure upon 
the despotic power exisriiig ten thousand miles off, and that we dare not do. ‘ 

“ It has been .stpd that Lord Hastings, he had remainca in India, Wuld 
have found it nvessary to banish Mrf Buckingham, as had been done by his 
successor. But I hare it under Lord Hastings’s oVn hand, that ^r. Bucking¬ 
ham never wrote ai^thing, and he. Lord Hastings, believed that he never 
would have written any thing, which could induce him%>gesort tg^o severe 
a measure. For my own part, having had frequent arid almost uninter¬ 
rupted personal intercourse with Mr. JBuckinghapi, from the moment of bis 
arrival in this country up to the present period, I can declare that I never 
met with a gentleman, who, under the difficulties and distresses with whi«h 
he has had to contend, behdved with more consistency and iiprightness—or 
sjiowed a greater disposition to behave in a fair and conciliatory manner. 
It^s not a little to his credit, that, after standing before the public eye for 
so long a period, with the most searching scrutiny applied to every incident 
of his public amt private life, no man can put his hand upon his heait and 
point out any one of his acts as dishonourable.’’ 

Loan RuSSELLp-ClHArBMAN OF THE PABIJ.{>tEXTARY COMMITTEE. 

“ I am of course in possession of alf the facts which 'Bvere ‘aid Before the 
Committee, and 1 am prepared to state, that having listened attentively to 
all that transpired in the Committee, my opinion of th*^iiardships suffered 
by Mr. Buckingham is, instehd of being weakened, matenaily strengthened, 
by the experience and knowledge I have tlius acquired. we &ve met 

here to consider is, the great hanfsbips and grievtus^losses sustained by 
Mr, Buckingham, fb conseqqence of cedriuct, which,^ far from attaching 
any blame to hiim is in my opinion, highly hoeouruble and praiseworthy, 
and'perfectly conformable to those rides of conduct and ijioie examples of 
frei^om, which we are accustomed j^^^dmire and hold up for imitation 9y 
others of our own countrymen. , * ’ • 

“ my dim part, having hod an opportunity of ret^ng all those articles 

pabIiBliej.\tn*Mr. Dgckiiighm’s Jounuil, which werd p^cularly foanS faiJU 
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with by die Indion^vemnvnt, J can iQidertoke to aay that (hero !a not one. 
of these artieles, alraoUgh tMSy isust all Jfiave beeii written aii^ inserted in 
the hurijr insejyirable fijom the publioatioti pi doily paper, wi{)ich not only 
does not reflect the sfigbtesttstivn on the chhiieter.otthe writer, bnt ^re 
sunh as would'do honour to pby man pOssesshif ,aiv honest seal fipr the wel¬ 
fare of the commuj^ity ip^i’hicn he lived,'apdrtuch. os fnere is every’ reason 
to believe were writteBlind published'with a^rfedi ‘convietibii; on thepaijf 
,of the author and publisher, that hesvas servi^'^'bauae'of truth, find was 
therefore entitled lojhe than^ of his fiUtmt^nbje^, aitd the AFairiBATlop of a 
WISE and benevolent goveenment ^ 

Loan WiLlhAH Bentinck. 

** Lord William Bentinck, on taking the ch^-dhM;—In accepting the 
office to which I have been appointed, as chairma^ of the'present meeting, 
it will not be nefessair- foCme to address yt^i at any length on tlic subject 
of Mr. Buckhigham’s claims, because I shall be followed by mafiy gentleman, 
fully compet«nt to discharge this duty, (But there is one point of swne 
importaifce to the ijuesticA, on which no owe present can speak tf^th the 
same knowledge or auAoriti', perhaps, as myself—(Hear, Icar). The situa¬ 
tion which F havetTOcently pll^as Governor-Ofiicral of India, enables me 
to speak from personal experiimoj as to tba^tate %f feeling in Calcutta, on 
Mr,Bufkingham’s case. I did not arrive in India until some time after 
Mr. Butkingham’s departure; and at that period all the excitement pro- ■ 
dprad by the measures of ‘Government towards that gentleman was over, 
and public feeling had Jieen calmed doWn so us t^ enable the Indian coiy- 
munity to formas just and impartial an opinion on thF whole cade as on 
any matter of past history. I can gssure y<*t, then, that even at this period,' 
and under those most favourable circumstances^ ^r fonning an accurate 
judgment, a deep feeling pervaded the public ihind generally, ns to the 
injustice with which Mr. Buckingham teas treated—(Ueaif hear); and, with 
very few exRptioiLS—sucltas must indeed occur in almost every case—the 
people of India generally were of opinion that Mr. Bindtingham’s was a ca.se 
of great and uncxaiaoled hardship (cheers.) In bearing this testimony to 
an impoi^t trul^.ido not do so as the partisan of Mr. Buckingham, whose 
acquaintance I have but very recently made. But I do so as the Friend of 
Justice, my attachment to Which alone brings me here this day. (Hear, hear, 
hpar.) An appeal has been made clsewlicre on Mr. Buckingham's behalf, 
which I deeply regret has not met with the recgptioa which the case justly 
deserved. I trust, therefore, that the British public, to whom this meeting 
will address itself, will render ^r. Buckingham that justice which, aftOT 
all bis eflTorts in other quarters, bus been so long withheld from him. (Ldud 
cheexs.)” t 

This meeting was attended by a Iqrge number of memwrs of 
parliament, and by ^ir ChaHes Forbes, CaloncI Leicester, Sttiii- 
hope, ayd other Jndian friends: tand the speeC-hes and resolutions 
were unanimously in condemnaUon of the op^rfission and cruelty 
of the measures^^ursued towards myself my property in India, 
as well as of the inconsistency and badiaith of the ministers of 
the crown in*England, who, when /.he oppoji unity psesented itself 
for giving legal meet to their pwn resolutii ns, rfirunk back from 
the task, abandoned the object they had so sdlemnly pledged 
Uiem'selves dofirotect, and presented an example m moral coward¬ 
ice, qC which the anjials of Ei^land present few parallels. ‘No 
bne will therefore wonder at the feeKngs of indignantvdiskg^int- 
inent, /vhich dictCfted the following effusion. 
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ON CRAVING THE ^HOUES^OP El<GLANLV 

FOa AN ABSE^TE OF SOME ^^Alis. ' 

( ^-UUn oiljtoard (lie. Ship, Pr^ident .) 

Deal; Engliii^ ! .while sl^ly ||hy shores aro receding, 

^nd the trace of ^hy^hite cliffs^grows dirt to the view, 

'^niie eheiring pretektiment whispers I’m bidding , 

The Land of iny Tatlicrs a'^hort-lived Adieu ! 

That the Home ofeny Childhood, jvhose green hills and vales 
Have gladden'd ;ny h< art when most burthen’d with pain. 

Will soon welcome "m hack, when with favouring grtes 
1 return to enjoy rtl its pleasures again. • ^ 

Oh I Faft !—in Uncertainty’s dark womb concealing 
The events of the l’iiture-»-with Igndrance blest, ■ 

StMLprotong the delusion, tior blast, by reverting. 

The first aay of Hope that irradiates my^ireaiA. 

Though faintly it glimtier. I'll chcrii^ it th^re. 

Till Time sjjall its^embqKi expun^i% flame— 

Till again I embrace the few Ewends that are dear— 

Yes I dearer than riches, than power, or fame. 

While from the tall mast the blue signal’s stUl waving, 

^iid th^br^ze fiMs the sails that the morn saW unfurl’d, 

A pang—half indi)fnant—st^ells my bolom while leaving 
Thy shores—once so fanned as thi Hope of the \W»rld ; 

For thdugh to the Slave thou canst Liberty give, ^ 

And mediate for Justice when Natjpns demand. 

Thine own {mildrcn, when plundfer’d, oppress’d, and deeded. 

Find nor Justice, nor Mercy, nor Truth attby band. 

Believe me, ye faithful and fondly-loved few ! _ 

That wherever my track, at the Line or the Pol* 

The Pleasures of Hope, like the Spring’s early dew. 

Will cheer, and refresh, andjjnwg’rate my«oul. 

Yes ! though driven from Justice, thougli exiled from Friends, 

My heart spurn* witl^ scorn base Subserviency’s chain : 

And where’er my dark course through this banishment behds, 

It will bound with the hope of our meeting ag;pn. 

’ Yet it shall not be always thus heartless and cold 
'that thy dlulers shall falsely and faithlessly sway ; 

The Spirit of Freedom, whiiih fill’d thee of old. 

Shall call to tlw Cwmcils men noblft than tbpy. 

Tlie^ Party and Fiction, together cast down. 

Shall fall before«Knowlc4^e and Justice combineif. 

And coronet, mkre, and ermine, and crown, 

. Shall yield to the intluencc(*of Virtue and Mind.* 

Qh 1 hasten the day, thou orihiipotent Judge, 

* Which thy prophetg and sceralutvc so clearly por^y'if, 

When the worU> now so fill’d with injustice anti Ijaud, 

Shall be purged of the dross which Corruption has innd*; 

When the Euath shall be fill’d with the knowledge of The^-, 

And the sword shall give place t% the press and the jfi'ii j 
<Wben Truth shall encompass the»Globe, like tlip Sea, 

Juatice establish her throne amongst men. 
itishV/ianm;/, S- ^•BccKlNGHASIt 

SepUll, 1837. 
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No. III. 

.MR. m CKI.VGHAM’S ADDRESS TCTTHE f'EOPLft OF THE 
t'NITEU ^TA\:ES. 


^ . New York, October 23, 1837. 

Men, Bretbren, and Fellow-CbrUtians; 

The numbers of human beings that every day approach yonr shores from 
all |mrfs of the old world, must so familiarize you with the arrival of stmu- 
g«-rs frotiT every quarter qf the glolu', a.s to justffy your indifferenee toward 
all who do ii/it a.<k ‘your attention on sonit- special aecounl, siiu-e it \j^ould • 
he impossible for you to show it to every individual of so coiimless a mul- 
titudciflud* wiftiout some grounds on vVlj^ieh to establish exeemions;‘none 
could he fairly expeiMted to he made. This consideration, whife i fBvill fortify ‘ 
me in thtj proprietrof tiK' stc]) I am tiiking, will also. 1’ trust, dispose you 
to lend a lav<i*rSh’le atSenVtni- to a short stSt# ment of the eireiimstanees 
which have driven me to yours -hores, oV the motive) which iin|M'l me to 
the ft^urse 1 am pursuing, and uf'tlie objects which 1 hope, under tit/' 

hlessiHif of Providence, )tnd n ith your aid and protection, to accomplish. 

, * tr.iin of events, murli too numerous to Iw naynited in ^dail, oecasitpied 
me very early in lifcYo leave jiv native country, Englir.iil« and to tisit nnist 
of the nations in Europe—stilf ynore ofuthe interior of .Asia—many jiafts 
of the Continent^ of Atrica—and some portions ^ilso of the tftvo .Americas. 

It t^as after !V|i active life of some twenty years thus devoted, in which it 
fell to my lot to traverse. I lieHcve^a larger portion of'the earth’s surface, 
and to visit tr greater nupiher and variety of countries, thSn tdinost any man 
living j)f my age. that 1 settleil as a resident in the capital of the liritish 
possessions in India, where I remained for set oral years. 

Diirifig the voyages and travels I was permitted to make along the shores 
of the .Alediterrariean, amidst the Dies of Greece, in .Asia Minor. Egypt, 
Nubia, Palestine, Syria, Arabia. .Me!!o|»>tamia, C'halilca, Assyria. Babylonia, 
,Media, Persia, and India, 1 had an opportunity of |H‘rsonally inspeiding 
almost all tip' romarkabb- cities and nionumeitts of’ancient greatness in the 
several countries named; incluiling the gigantic pyramids, colossal tenipU's, 
stately obelisks, majestic statues, and gloomy catacombs and sepulchres, 
which stud the classic banks of the Nile, from Alexandria and Grand < iiiro 
to »lic cataracts of Syene ; the hoary iiioiiiitains of Ilori-btiiid Sim* and the 
Desert of Wandering, across whi<'h the cliiblre’’ of I srael were led from out of 
the lanrl of Elgypt to the pronii/tcd (Jun;i.in; the plainii of Moab ami Amraon, 
«Ath Mount Pisgah, tire valley of Jovian, and the Dgad Sea; the rv.'ncd cities, 
of Tyr^imrf Sido*; the ports of Joppa, Acre, and/J<!sarea: the villages of 
Nazaretlwand Cana of Galilee ; the cili of Sechem,*Samaria, ami Betide- 

• hem; the mouiitaint of Lelianon, Ilermbn, Ti|bor, and Carmel r the ,Mount 

of Olives and .Afoiint Zion; the holy eit}i,ol '.Icnisalem, with all its sacred 
loi.-alitics, froijp^the pools of SiliMim and Bethesde near the brook Keilron, 
in the vallcV of .IV-h«,haphar, to the ihori- touclii.g an^ endearing spots of’ 
the Garden of Geth*emanc, the Uock of Calvary, a.id the Sepulchre in wMeli ^ 
the iKirly ofAnir Lord wasdaid. , 

AVhilc thr.s« were the obji-cts^of my inspection in Egypt, Arabia, 
\nd Palestine, the .'scriptural rnuiujb.'s of Syria and MesoiKitamia’werc 

• scarry less prolific in the abundance of the materials wliieli^eyi^srntf'd. 
to my view. In tl^fojmer, were the Kea-|iorts of Berytus, Byldua,Tripoiia,* 
and ‘f.Aidicea, witnlhc great interior cities of AntioebAin the ve/dant banka 
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of the Oroides, Aleppo outlie plains, and the eneJAnting city Damascus, 
whose loveliness has been the theme «f iiniversul admiration, from the days 
of Abraham and Kliezer to those of Naaman the Syrjm, and the great 
Apostle of the Gentil ;s, «nd from thence to th^present hour; while the 
great Teinpl«uf the Sun at Ifjtalbeck, the gorgeous momnnents of aneienW 
spivulor in the Roman settlemaiits of the Deeapolis, and the still earlier 
inonniiiantS of those who reigi^ befaire either Greek oi> Roman, in Ihuihaii 
and GileatA and the regions b^ond Jordab, added splendour to beaulj, and 
comhinwl all that the traveller or anti'inury could desire. • ^ 

.M(;so|iotamiu, ineliiding the ancient empires of Chaldea, Assyria, and 
llabylonia, into which 1 passed from Palestine, largely rewarded my 
researches. In the former, the eelchrated city of Ur of the Chaldees 
received me within its gatetiy and 1 passed many (Ijys in this anciAit birth- 
•plaee and ahode^f the patriarch *\hrahuin. The extensAe ruia^ or Nineveh, 
sprean ill silent desolation along the banks of the Tigris; andaihe fallen 
liabvAii, jtrctcliiiig its solitary htdips on edher j|de of fhe Rrcafc river 
• Euphrates,^\'er*> also objects of patient and careful examination; as well as 
llu; Oriental r‘apital*of the Caliphs, llagdad the rAowilld : and the remains 
of lire gii'at Tower of ilain||,*oii the plain aifaj^hinar. of Xidiich aironsider- 
able portion still exirds to attest life arrogajA and folly of its builders. 

0 Media and Persia came next in the order of iny wanderings; and ilicre, 
nlso. tile ruins of tlie undent Eebatanu, the loiiib»<)f C'jnis at I’asngaixln, 
ainLtbc splendiil^reinaiiis of the gn at temple at I’ersepolis, gratified il * 
higndegife tlie nuaiiimeiitifl and aiitiiiuuriun tijjrte; wliiTe the populous cities 
of* Keriiiuiishali, l.spiihan, and Shiraz, with the lovely vall^'S of Persian 
hmd.seape, uinjdy fed my lijvc of the beautiful and the pielSrescjue. 

In India, as the fijld was more extemled, and the time devdted longe* by 
several years, far^orc was seen, cx|i»rieifce<l, and felt. It may suflice, 
however, to say, that all the outlines of that inaghificent ‘ EmiKre of the 
Sun,’ from the Red and the Persian (Jnlf on the west, to the iiay of 
Iteiigal on the east, were traced by my voyages along iti^shorcs; for after 
navigating, and accurately surveying both the seas numc\ from*Suez to 
l)ati-el-mandebiii the one, and from the mouth of the Eii])hrates to the port 
of .Muscat in the other, I visited BomUliy, and .all'the port.s upon the coast 
of Malabar; from thence to Colnmfio and Point de Oallc in the Island o(^ 
Ceylon; afterwards anellbred it Madras,and entered the ports of Uimlijiatam 
an4 Vi/agapatam, on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, in pie region of 
the Idol temple of Jiiggeniaiit: and ultimately reached the British capital of 
Iiuliiv Calcutta, on the banks of the Ganges. 

^ It may*teadily conceived that in so extensive and varied a trael?as 
this, the personal adventures 1 o»(ierienccdjWere ns varied as they were 
inimerons; and I maj^ assort, with contidenee, tlnifc while privation atjil 
»snfi('ring lid been enduA-d by me in almost every form—in higiger, thirst, 
nakedness, imprisonmcilt, shipwleck, battle, and discara—so also, every 
iioiiip and pleasure fliat man emdd enjoy, from lionmirs bestowed, and 
hospitalities received, agrecahjy relieved the teiliiim ol fl*y way; so that 
nlthoii^ iny course was not invttriubly on a bed of roses^neither was it 
ulrvoys aeros.s it path of thoyns. • i / * * 

Amid .all these eflaiiges, however, thete was one thing which, in me at 
»least, remained ha)>nily the siime. No length of t^vcl, no imiouit of sutler, 
iiig, no blandishmems of pleasure, no intimidations of tyranii>yi^debilitatioii 
of eliinate. no variety of institniioiis, hirt been snilieieiit locate in me, iin 
the slightest degree, that ardour of attiVhment to l.ihenty, civil, politi(»^an(i| 
Jeligioii^llhiufc God and Nature il^iplaiited in my breast from the cradle— 
which expurieflec famied into maturity with maiilii»)d-*tiiid which J’rovi- 
dence, 1 Irust, will gpep alive in iny heart to the latesj period of my 
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advancing age. , Animated by this love of Liberty, wbieh you the people 
of Amerira, b.< you know how to ckerish lunoiig yourselves, will not lie 
disiiosiHl totrundfoni in others, 1 eontiniied, even nniler the burning elinie 
and despotie rule of an Ifistern tyniniiy, to tiling to feel, iind to speitk. as 
A'very Englislunan, proud of liis eountry, liii^aneestorj., and hie laws, ought 
to do, so long m he bears that hoiiuiireti nnine. Kor thus pre.suiniioj; to 
carry with me froiwthe land of my futiiers Vat siiirit, whieh made ^■bigmitd 
for srfmany years the hope of tllb world, a\ whieh, infused intg the early 
settlers of yjur ewn still freer eountry, and eontinuerl in their jiroiui pm fer¬ 
ity, makes it now the Asylum and the Home of the Ojipiessi'd; for this, and 
for this alone, I was banished by a siniiinaiy and nrhitrarv decree, without 
trial, hearing, or defence; my iiroperty destroye.l, to tin' e'ctent of not less 
than twe^hiindred thon.stind dollars, and the pros^eetiee eertuinty of unequal 
sum, at least, yut oili and annildlated at a ijjiigle blow. 

With the details of this atrjeity it is not my purpose or intentRin to 
trouhlti yoh; Ihit whilt^l record the fatt. as one which ftirms an ini|f,rtant 
link ill the chain of circumstanees that im^iel me hither, 1 imly adit, that the . 
almost uiyversal indfgnatibn of the people of Kngland'has been expressed 
against this gr(<i^ iiijiistice.j*tht'.t a ParliamcAtijry (.'ommittee. rompu.sed of 
men of all iiarties in polities, tvianimoudK' prononncejl its condemnation— 
and t{)at the highest authorities hikoV.; our public men have expressed their 
abhorrence of the deed ;^but from the impunity enjoyed by the Mast Indf., 
r.'tmpanyin their oppressions abroad,,and the impossibility of making them 
subject to our legal f urisdictiun at borne, no reilei'ss has,<o this l^our, V>.'en 
obtained, nor,s'iccording to alP probability^ is any twer tlkely to be proeuryd. 

From the perfod of my arbitrary and miiiist biqiishtneiit froai India, up to 
tliesroform oftoor I'urliament in Kngland, I was incessantly and sneeesslully 
engaged in directing tlie uttenlfon 4 'f iny eountrynieii to tlie evils tif ibc 
EitSt Illdi# Slonopoly, anl eoli'ting their interests and flicir sympathies in 
demuu'liiig its extinetiun. Willi tliis view 1 was oecgpied iilioiit six years in 
addressing the liriti.'b piiblie tliroiigli tlie pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
and fofih yeaisy'in a patrintie pilgrimage thruiigb Kngland, .Scotland, and 
Ireland, on a crusade against the uhoininations of the East; in the eoiirse of 
which I traversed all parts oj; the three divisions of oiir kingdom, visited 
^most every town of tlie least importifiice in each, and addressed, in public 
speeelics, lectures, and diseourses, on this iiiq>urtuv.t siibjeet, not less than 
a million of my a.ssenihled eoimtrymeii, in uudienees varying from live 
hundred to two thousand each, including persons of all ranks, fruiii*the 
peasant to the peer, of both sexes, of every age, and of every politieul and 
religious persuasion. , ^ 

The result of idl this was the kin'''"ig!idl.i..ie Ihrouglioiit the entire iiatioit, 
VYhieh burnt brighter end brighter as I he hour of eo*.ummation approached, 
and at ^ng^ became perfectly irrc:gstihle. Moie tiian an hundred proviiiriul 
a.ssotdation.s wer? formed, among whieb Liver|nul, Manchester, Leeds,* 
Gla.sgoi/ and Birmingham took the lead, to deniamf the abolition of the 
East India Cotvf'uAy’s eoinniercial moitopoly. ami the amelioration of its 
civil gnvenmient; abd not less than U'.tXMjl, was raised and expended in 
the legitlm»t« 'pr'iiuotioii of this ohjijct, through public meetings, hejiuta- 
tions, and the powcitul ugciiey of the prcs.s. * , 

The reform of Parliatiu’iit being accomplished, 1 was invited, miderrir., 
rtirostanccs^f the most tmitcriiig nature to myself, ltut«on which 1 will mit 
ilwellf to bccofce the reprcsentaliw of the town of .Sheffield, in which, mid 
to wJei th, I was then •personally aif'Aitire stranger, hut its invitatioh was 
founded on a knowledge of iny public lift; and labours aloiie^ 1 MK^uccess- 
fully upturned to #Re first reformed Parlianieiit us its member, ana hati tbif 
happiness to B4vocate, in my pkeu, in the British HoTisc of Colnmoiis, the 
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views I h^l maintiiitied in India—for maintmuing which, indeed, I was 
Imiiished Iroyi that couiitry_4iiid w^i.h I had slice, by the exercise of .my 
pen and tong^ue, for tea ye:irs, epu-ud so extensively in Kngland. The 
trii;m|ili of these priiidi)]es was at length competed b/the accomplishment 
ot all my vjfws. TJic India monopo y was abolished, and free trade to Indk 
aiid Chimi secured. The liberty of the press in India was established, aS 
trial Injury guaranteed. The«ulit^<-al as well as the (gnnmercial powers of 
the Isast JIndia Company werM eurtaileda The horrid and murderoas prac¬ 
tice of, burning the widiAvs^f India alive on the funeral piles of their 
husbands, was put down by lai . The blood-stained r(iv*nie*derived from 
the iilolatrous worship of JugK,|rnaut was suppressed. The foundation of 
schools—tlie promotion of missions—the administration of justice—were all 
more amply provided for than before—and to me, the suiferings and anxieties 
of many years of peril, anff labour combined, wai’e mnply rewafted by the 
degi|J and euiislitutionul aeeomfilishmciit of almost every oltjaet for which I 
bad ^untended, and the gratiiication of all the wishes 1 had so lobg indulged. 

In adifison^o my ordinary sliftc in the duties the Senate, I^ad the 
happiness to be till! favoured instrument of firsMirin^ng before it the great 
question of Temperance; j^ild through thp iiive^tigatioAssof a t^oinmittce, 

I had the satisfaction of present'pig to the n^rlh such a body of evidence and 
so demonstrative a report, as to conviaaa«1urge portion of the BritislKiation, 
*that it wies their solemn duty to God and man, to follow their Afherican 
brethren in the noble example which they were the lirst to set in this mtyt 
in|>ortuyt branchy of .Monti and Social Keform, , * 

• Of the remainder of my laboiifs as a menftier of the British Legislature, 
it i.-, nut nrc%ssnry th.it 1 should speak; bifr I may perhaps,^vithout presump¬ 
tion, be permitted to adtf—and there are happily now in tye city of New 
York some of the fuo.st intimate and iiOlitcntiiil of my eonstitiients a^ong 
the merchants aift manufacturers of liiffellield, who^can conlirm thg statement 
—that I had the happiness to iit as the representative of that large and 
opulent town for a period of five ye;ir.<, in the eiijoyineiit of as much* of the 
conliileiiee and approbation of its inhabitants as it was pftsible for any repre¬ 
sentative to be lioiiourcd with : and that in every amuml ^isit made to ray 
constituents, for tile purpose of giving»them an attcoiint of my stewardship 
ill I’lirliaiiieiit, and surrendering up siiy trust ftj the hands of those who first 
bestowed it on me, I was miiformly erowiied with the testimony of theft 
unaninions approbation, and* sent back to the House of CoivUnons as their 
HVprosontativc, with still more unlimited confidence than before. 

"f ho perioil came, however, in which it wa,s necessary, for the interests of 
those w!«b are dellr to me by blood and family ties, and for whoin it i» my 
'duty, IIS it is my baiipincss, to provide, that I should quit my senatorial duties, 
and, after nearly thirty yeiti* devoted to theSorvieo of the public, devote the 
few reini^iing years o^heiilth and activity, that might be spared me, betbre 
old age should render nxerttoii ynpnietie.ible, to i)rovidi*g a rStreift for the 
winter of life, and aApiiriiig the means of making that retreat independent 
ns well II* Jionoiirable. 1 .uccorflingly aHiioiiiiced tkft •ntention, and the* 
reasons on wliieli it was grouiidud, and at the close of the last session of 
Parliftiient in July, ia>7, I jiaid a figewell visit to my consfl^ieiits at Shef- , 

• field, wliere. tliungl^aU oifl- previous meetings had b»cn?cordial, hearty, and 
singi'tioimte in the extreme, tliis was more cordial, morebilTcctioiiate—though 
tinged with ii net» element of sorrow and regrnt—tlian any tHat had gone 
before. 

I^u'se, then, arc the eireiimstaiiA?*, and 1 have jiiirmted them«yiitb8 a 

• mneli if^iti^s ]>ossil)ic, which Have led me to quit the land of inyiiativitft 
' aiul go, lOliinny faniily. to other shores. The motivewjfhioh have inducad 

me to pATer those of the Ibiitcd States, as the first, at least, to bejtisited 
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ill 111 ^’ course, and (he objorts which I hope to accomplish among you, still 
re<itnn> to be cxplfiiiied. f ^ 

It is an opidiun, npt now professed by me for the first time, but lung 
entertained, and frequently fivowed that America iadestined, in the course 
ofrtimc, to be tlie great centre of Freedom, Qvilizatiuu, and Kaiigion, and 
thus to be the Ueg,inemtor of the World. In the ages that are passed, ^e 
have seen the rays of* science and tlie lisoms Vif truth first illuminiiig the 
• countries of the East, and then iiSssing onwV'-d, like tlie light of heaven 
itself, progresijveU’toward the West;—Chaldea giving knowledge to<Egypt 
—Egy-pt to Greece—Greece to Koine— Koine to Ilierla, Gaul, and Britain— 
and these three in succession to their respective settlements in America;— 
till these last, shaking off their dependence, and rising in the full dignity of 
their united, strength, asserted and secured theif freedom, and took their 
place among the,most riili^htciied and most I]unuured nations of the earth. 

From tkat*moment you have gone on, rejoicing like the sun in his coutsc, 
increasiisg in*poptilation, pi commerce, in yijierty, in wealth, in intelligof.ee, 
in happiness, till your people have penetrated the primevaf fotvsts, and 
spread theiiYseIvcs as cnltivAors of the soil from the Atlantic almost to the 
Pacific, till your sk'i*>s cover c^rv<iea, and till tUC^lessage of your President 
unfolding the measures of the )Wt, and (fcveloping tlie prospects of the 
future,looked for with interest i»'*t’.ery court in Europe, and read with 
eager and intense attentioiv hy the humblest lover of freedom in every coini- '' 
,try. ip which it is made public. 

Commaiidiiig, therefore, as you now do, a positiflii thanvfst favoii-abler'o 
national greatiiel.'i, to useful influence, and 40 hoiioiirahle renown—the vasf.' 
^interior of your eAensive surface embracing every^ variety of <;liniate, soil, 
'and pjodurtion,jaiid your extended sea-coasts fiirinsliiiig ports of attraction 
to all the world ; with the .•Vllaiilij Ocean for your highuMy to Euroiie, and 
the Pacific /dr your approach to Asia; your mighty rivfts, rising cities, 
populouj village.s, increasing collcgc.s, temples of inihyc worship, and adult 
and infant schools—what is wanting, hut time, to place you at the head of 
those iiafioii.', of thf old world, who, less tlinii a eenliiry ago,.derided your 
infelligence and j*our strength, to laith of wliieh you have long sinee eom- 
(Hilled them to pay the homage that Vias justly due ? 

,While other-, therefore, visit your ^hor^s, charged either with inerehuiiiiise 
to sell, or go^d and silver to hay, I venture toreomd’among yon, freighted 
with no cargo of goods for your coiisum)itiuu, or with the precious iiietajs 
for purchase or excliiinge. In the midst, however, of all the hiistlo and 
aiiimatiim that fills your i-rowded marts, there will he room, I hope, for fine 
whodirings only the knowledge and experience aeqnired Ir' years ^if travel 
in the .Scriptural and Classical eoie iries pf ;hc East, to coiiimuiiirate to ■ 
those who in,iy havo leisure aiidxlisposition to licpr, and taste and cdiicatiiiii 
to Iriijoy, whatever ean^illnstrate the^history and pqptry of early j'ays. and, 
above alf wh5tever*can ten I to mifohl the Realities, ponfirm the prophecies, 
and give strength and force to the siihli' .e and important truths contained in 
the Sacred Volumii.(/"our common faith.' 

T^is is the first object which I hope to wcomplisli hy my sojourn among 
yon, and thi.i iTomj would well justifjvmy vi-it t > your shores. lf,\;t the 
same time, there l:e“orticrs not iiieompatildc wit’i tnis^proniinent one, hut ■ 
auxiliary and suhordfiiate to it, that I jriay be per.iiitted to |)ursue—suelj ics 
a careful aiuf impartial exi^.niiintioii o^'our own resoureiM, institutions, lite¬ 
rature, and nf..ncers-so that while yiffiising information for the gratiliciitioii 
*)ll'others, I may be adding to my stocyic of knowledge for my own delight, 1 
d.mbrn'ot that I .shall find among yon all tlie kindness of aid for xijj^-h you 
have jio long litcn ^lo^'iied. , ^ < 

The fnodc that Ihave chosen for the cummnnicatlifti of the ^Btorcstiiig 
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details witli which the past history and actual condition of the Scriptural 
uiid CIuss!^al countries of the East abound, naMtely, that of oral discour;ies, 
or extenipoiftiieoiis lectures, may appear to some to be less dimiified, as it is 
undoubtedly less usual, than the diffusion of tliis (Sass of inforination 
thrAu);h printed hooks. * But it may be defendit, first, on the ground of its 
greater pn#tical utility, beii% at once more attmetive and more efficient; 
aiiSk secondly, on the ground *f its high antiquity, and jif the sacred and 
elassicltl, as well as noble an^istofical ]^reeedents in fbs favour. , 

As tp tlie ground of i(9 mractiveness. it has been foiyid, in Britain at 
least, that thousands have been induced to assemble to hear a*travcller jier- 
sonally narrate his adventures and describe the objects he has seen, where it 
would have been dillieult to gci even hundreds to bestow the time and labour 
of reading the same things in printed books; and when I adfl, that in 
London, Edinburgh, Duhnn, Glasgow, Belfast L^crpool, Jltenchester, 
J.,ee 4 )s, Birinin^sham, Sheffield, flull, Bristol, Bath, and otheffcof our largest 
and most intellectual cities, audiei^ccs increasing from fivc.huimred to two 
thounuiikuerspns have been attracted fur six successive nights, withottt appa¬ 
rent inconvenienctj or fatigue—the proof of tlj( supfrior attractivenesis of 
spoken discourses over printj^l books may be considered^as corapletc. Of 
their superior efficiency th(»e is wen still 16«;^u'bt; fortne very fact of so 
many ])ersons being%ssembled rogq^jUyjP the same time, and hearhig the 
^saine observations at the same momenMotcites an animation, sympany, and 
enthusiasm, which is contiigious in its effects on truth speaker and hearers, 
till their feelings flow in one common current; the facts sink deeper Info 
tlnlmeninry at tUK tiine,,dttd the subsequent ^onversaffon, criticism, compa- 
rlion, and reflection, to which Ijiis gives rise among tlu^ who attend, 
imprint then) with a firmness that no amount of reading cWd accomplish. 

For precedents or authorities it is not necessary to go faiSin searclis—so 
profusely do thc%abound in ancient vid *i modern annals. In Scriptural 
ages, the oral mode of communication was alinost«he only one ill use, from 
the days of Abrahain,*ivho, according to the testimony of Jusephas, thus 
taiight'the Chaldean science of astronomy to the Egyptiaijfi^down t^^he time 
of .Solomon, who discoursed so eloquently of the productvns of nature in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and from whose lips the profouudest 
maxims of wisdom were poured into clTarmcil ear?; and from thence again 
to the days of Paul, who stood befofc Festus, Felix, and Agvippa, at Cesareib 
and who. clothed in alMie majesty of truth, addressed assembl'd thousands 
at^ntioch, at Ephesu-S at Athens, at Corinth, and in Rome. 

I» classical countries the custom was univer.sal, an# there are many who 
conceive, with the great Lord Bacon, that one of the cau.ses of the siqiyior 
intellect the Greeks, was the method in use among them of coinmnmeat- 
*ing knowledge by oral discourses* rather tl^pn by written books; when the 
nujiils or disciples of^oefates, of Plato, and of Bpieurus, received tligir 
In^rlnatilitl from thesif great m.-istcra; in the gardens and the pqrtieos of 
Athens, or when the hftin-rs ofiDcmosilienes, of Esch^iis, of gophoeles, 
or Euripides, hung with rapture qjf their glowing sentences, as pronouneed. 
in the Areopagus—the thcatv*—the gymnasium—or the ^ove. 

Of#lassical authorities, the memorable instance of llcroikitus will occur 
, to every mind. This veniaiihle Fatller of History. «s ho is bften calleil, 
having been first baffislied from his native country, llalteurnassus, under the 
tyiSuny of Lygdaniis, travelled, during his exile^hrough EgyjW, Palestine, 
Syrim and Mesopotamia, to the borders of Media and Pei||a,in which he 
was j'lignged for •several years. On His return from his travel s, ffie 
instrimieutal in uprooting and dcstro'jBig the very tyranny under hq^ 

ImnishiljPTit t«bk place ; but this patriotic deed, instead of gaining for him 
the esteei^ aftd udqpration of the iiopulacc, who IBid^ largely bgiiefitefl 
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by bis labours, excited th^ur envy and ill.will; so that he a second time left 
his^native land. »id then vifitetl Greece, It was there, at thetfreat festival 
of the Olymuie Gaines, about live huntlrt'd years beftire the^Christi'in era, 
beiii); then in^he fortieth yeiir of his ajfe, that he stood up ainoui' asscin]iled 
mvriads of the most imell *‘tual auilitors of the ancient world^ to narrate, 
ilf oral discourses, drawn from the reeolleetiiRi ot his ^lersonal travels, jhe 
subjeet-inutter of^iis iiiterestini; historv andfcleseiiptioii of the eoiiiuriis of 
theKa^t; and such was its elfeet,upon the Yeiierous hearts and lirilliBnt 
iiitelieers of his accomplished hearers, that wlm.‘ the eelehrafed I’nunydidcs, 
then ainoiijt dieilT as a boy. shed tears at the recital of the events of the 
Persian war, and his yount; bosom was perhaps then first tired with the 
ambition which made him afterwards one of the most accomplished historians 
of Greece, the people received Herodotus with such universal applause, that 
as an hoitbitr of the hij^icst kind, the names'of the nine iiuises were 
bestowed upov ehe nihe books or subdivisiotis of Fits intorettin}t nnrnitive, * 
which theyseontinue to bear tp tae presetit hour in every languoge.iiito 
which l^cy have^been tnpislatcd. 'i • ^ 

Pythagoras, of Sarilos, a, another striking instance d? a similar career- 
Disgusted f.ith thtctyramiy ot< Pgilyerates, he rtt^ed from his native island, 
and having previously travelled Vftensiveipvin t.'lialdca gnd Egypt, and pro¬ 
bably yi India, he also appeared ni.swr. Olympic games of Greece, atid tni- 
Vi lled rlirough Italy and .tlagna Grecia, delivering, in the several towns that* 
he visited, oral discoiirses'on the histop’, religion, manners, and |>hilo.sophy 
•o^ Ac countries of the East; and thetr general rlfcct^wirf not lef.s hu|fly 
than that pro<luced by the narrations of Herodotus—for it is said thif*. 

" these animateli’^araiigues were attended fvitli rapid success, and a reforma- 
tiiiii soon took place in the life and morals of tlietjieuple,” ' 

1 niight go on to enlarge the l>ital^gue of precedents^ ^or both ancient 
and inodery h'lstory is ipll of them—Marco Polo, Coluinhns, Camoens, 
llaleigh, and Bniee (all, too, treated with the deei*sst iniustiee by their 
countryhien) will occur to every one —but it is nniiccessary. May I only 
venture ^ hope, eMlit as some siniilartty exist-- iHUwecri my own history, 

in SlltferincfS Iroln tyranny and the ingratitude of ■■ontemporaries, and that 
which marked the career «f those gecat men whose names I have cited— 
Herodotus and Pythagoras—as’will as in the countries we each traversed, 
and the mode of ditfusiiig the iiiformatiuii thiis^icipirted hy oral discourses 
among the peSple of other lauds—the similarity may be happily continugd 
—if not in the honours to he ac<|uircd, at least in the utiiouiit <if the gyod 
to he done ; and that fit this last respect, the Olympia and .^lagna Grccia of 
the East may fairly yield the palm to the more free and more spnierally 
iiitclTigetit Columbia of the West, i.5 my ino.st' iriiest lio|)e and desire—my ' 
most sincere and fervent prayer.# , • 

bwill say no more, e.xccpt to add, t]iat should mydiiimhle labouFs among 
you be cfowntul willi the success which I yntiire tuanticipate, and should 
Providenc* spare me life and health t ' tollow out (he plan I have long 
fiicditated and de'itned, it is my intentioFi, aftyr visiting every part of the 
L'tiited .States ot* America, to extend my totir through the British Posses¬ 
sions of Caiiatjpi New lininswick, .Voyt .Scotia. ■< id the M'ost Indies i to 
visit from thbnee the dstlimus of Darien, for tl.c piirpp.se of investigating 
this barrier between Ihe Atlantic athl Pacilie Ocea>i; to make an e.xcursrjn 
through .Mexico, and from Sihence pass oiiivard by the tiowtli Sea Islands to 
China, visit ti;e^hili|>piiies and the Vtoluecas, go onward to Australia and 
Vsm Digmen's Land ; continue from Yiimce through the Indian Arehipelbgo, 
Iw MamCo, Java, Sumafra, and Malacea, tik India; traverse the Pedi&sula of 
Hindonstan. from the Ganges to the Indus, and return to fiirope^by l)ie 
Kbd .Seikand the MfSitefraneon. *■ ' 
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Throughout the whole of this long and route, there are a few 

prnniiiicnt^iid important objcrts, whirh, as trey have been long favourite 
rubjerts of ^study, ard have engaged a large share of my intention in the 
past, I shiillbope to k^ep steadily in view, ai^ do alP within my power to 
advanee in the ftiturc. It has long been mJ conviction, that among the 
most prolilic causes of vice4nd misery in the world, those of Intempera!Tce, 
iRnoninee, Cruelty, and Warfare productive of the greafest evils ; and that 
the besj service which ma^can render to his fellow-beings is thyefore to 
prompte, by every means imthin his reach, the principles and practice of*« 
Temperance, Education, nenevoleiice, and Peace. My CcliPf is, that more 
of sympathy and cordiality in favour of these great ohjeets will be fuimd in 
the V nited States of America, than in any other country on the globe. 
Already, indeed, has she done more than any other country that can be 
named for the advancetRcnt of Temperance, tl|e snread of EAication, th# 

. ai^dioration wf the Criminal ♦ode, the iinprovemenr of prisens and peniten- 
tiiirics, and the practical illustrations of tlig blessings of PeaceP And placed 
as^lie pow is, between the twtf^eat Seas that digide thet)ldfron*theNew 
world, Aid separate the ancient empires of the ^ast from the modem 
nations of the Xt'est—so that with her face tAvard the regiot|^ of the sun, 
she can stretch out her right hand to Asiu, ifbddier lefAftiid to Europe, and 
cause her moral influence to lH feltfiisn Constantinople to Canton—she 
has the means within her reacfl^SWWl as the disposition to jpe those 
means, fur the still further propagation and piomotion of her benevolent 
designs. It is tliis wliieii encourages me to believe that my iilterina yro- 
jliets i«nd iutci%ious, wlllch I thus freely avow, will not lessen the curdiMity 
•with which the first ‘and more immediafc object of rav mission to your 
shores wilibe received. The land noW covered withgthe de.sccndants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and the oflspring of those noble and unyielding spiriMp 
who, fleeing to the uncleared wiIdernes8|Bs a refuge from tyranny a»d per¬ 
secution, foiinUn its primeval forftts nie liberty they in vai|i sought for 
in their native homt^—and whose posterity, wlflle filling these forests with 
cities, and covering the wilds with civilization and religion, hSve never 
forgotten those lessons of Freedom which tlieir aneVtors tirs^^tuught by 
their practical privations and sufFcniigs, and then sealed and cemented by 
their blood—such a land is not liteljj to refuse JtS Sbeltflf tO OIIC WhOSe past 
history may give him some elainf to the sjmipathy of its possessors, whose 
present labours mav be productive of intellectual gratification to th#m- 
selves, and whose jntiire’undcrtakings, if blessed by Diviiie Providence, 
Inay sow the seeds, at least, pf benefit to other widely-scattered regions of 
the earth. ' 

To v»u, then, the People of America, I frankly submit this appeal; and 
at your liiiiids I doubt not I slii^ll e.xpcrience that cordial and friendly recep¬ 
tion wliieli may smiyith jhe ruggedness o<’ a Pilgrim’s path, and soothe the 
pillow ttf an Exile’s repose. • • 

d, S. SVCMXCUXM. 


No. IV. 

It has boon roeprded in the text (n. 84,) tliat the pqjitions to abolish 
Shiver)' in tlie district of Cobuijhia, and thg resolutions,^nit ffom 
Mni'dAihi'jetts, and the oilier Northern States belongingio fhe 
thirte.eji Uiiiteij Colonies that formed the «rigi*al coinpt^Vof dhe 
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first Republican Union, by certain n*s«lutions of Mr. J’altoii, 
of Virginia, reeen iHl in silence; niui so far stificil or siniprc.ssed. 
This excited ft .strong feeling of indignatiun mnong the i^lHilition* 
ists^of the North; from Hie }H‘n of one of \(iioin, tlic following 
spirited lines app^red in the public jouri/hls of tfie Free States^ 

MASSACHUSETTSV 

Written on learning that the Resolutions of the Legisluturc of Massachu¬ 
setts on the subject of Slavery, (ircseiitcd by Hon. C. (bishiiig to the 1 louse 
of l{cprcsciilt.tivcs of the riuted States have beeiis'aiil on the table unread, 
and unreferred, iiivdcr th( iiitaiiious rule of “ I’jtttun’s Itesolutii^li." 

« 

AiM haVe they iptirned thy word,) 

Thou o^tho old Tiurtees ! 

MJiose soil, wliert^l'reedoni’s blood first poured,* 

Ha(ti*jct a darl^ jTvcii ? *’ f 

Tread the weak Soiitlirui‘'s pride Viid lust 
V Thy name and counsels v*"ffe:'abst ? 

* 

And, have they closed thv mouth 
And fixM the padlia lt fast— 

Slave W the inean anif tyrant Soij;!!— 

Is this thy fate at hett? 

Old MasSiu-husetts ! can it be 

That Itius thy sons mu!^ speak of thee ? 

• , 

^ Cull from the Capitol— 

Thy ijioseti ones again, 

•Vnmect^W them the base control 
01*slavcry’s curbing rein !— 

I’nmeet for necks like theiw to feel 
The chafing of the dcApot’s hc»J ! 

CaU*hack to Quincy’s shade 

That stt^dfast son of thine— 

Go—if thy liomagc must be paid 
To Slavery’s pagod-shrinc. 

Seek out some meaner oirerng, than 
The free-born soul of that olt; man ! 

• 

•Cali that true spirit bu<-k ' 

, .“^o eloquent and yoting— 

In his owjn ^ale of Merrimack , 

No*ctiains are on his tongue ! 

Hctter.to breathe its cold, keen air 
Thaif wewtljp Southron’s sh:ll:klu then-, 

• 

Ay%, let them ha^en home, 

^A^d render up their trust— 

Through them the l*ilgriiidHtute,is dumo— 

» Her proud lip in the drtsl! ^ 

Her counsels and her gentlest word 
Uf wanitf.H’ spurned aside, iiidiearfl I 
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Let tlieni come buck, and shake 
, The base dust from tlie'r feetV 
^nd. with their talc of ^utraRc wake 
The free hearts whom they meet: 

And show before indignant men 

Thu suSrs, wher# Slavery’s chain hath been. 

Hack from the Cupitoh— 

It is no ul^ for thee k 
Ileneath the iirch of heaven’s blue wall 
Thy voice may still be free! 

What power shall chain thy spirit there, 

In God’s free sun and freer air? 

A voice is calling thee, 

• from all the^nartyr-graves— 

Of those stem men, in death made free. 
Who could nofa Kve as slaves— 

^'lie slumberings of thy honoured detS 
Are fur thy sake disquieted I 
The curse ofafiravw comes* 

Sttll nearer, dSyJt^aW 
Shull thy pure altars lunf^^^omcs 
Hecome the spoiler’s prey ?— • 

Shall the dull tread of fettered slaves 
Su\:n&o’e|; thy old and holy graves ! 

Pride of the old Thirteen-J 

That c)trsu may yet be stayed— 

Stand thou, in Freedom’s strength, between 
^ Vhe living and the jeadH- 
Stand forth, for God and Liberty— 

Ill one Strong effort, worthy thee ! 

Once more let Faiiutil Hall 
lly freemcirs feet be trod. 

And give the echoes of its wall 

Once more to F^t-enom's Cod T 
And in tJio midst, unseen, shall stand 
'I'lie mi^ty fillhers of thy laud. 

Thy gathered sous shall feel 
The soul of Adams near, 

An(l Otis with his liciy zeal 

And Warren’s onward ehecr ;— 

And hea(t to heart'shall thni^ us wlieii 
They moved*iiid spake as living men. • 
Ming froji Ihi/ Capitol * 

Ttly banner tS the light. 

And, o’er thy Charftr’s saeivd scroll. 

For Freedom »nd the Kight, 

Hreathe oneil again tlw vows, unbroken. 
Sjiea^ once^guin us thou hast spoken^ 

On thy bleak hills speak dut! 

• A world thy words sluJl hcar*- 
Aiql they who b.sten rout^ about, 

In Iriendsliip, or iMJear,' ^ 

gShall know thee sdll, when sorest tried 
*• Unshaken, and unterriffed.” - 







No. V. 

The followifig is# the correspondence and p!«[a*r dii l')ne!Iing 
re^*rred to, in the clui pt«<- on 'SVasliingtoii, at' pugie 277,^and it'is 
given here, partly for the purpose of shoving the ettects produe^l 
by it itr tlie I'nitetlt States ; but als® in the hojw, that as a *oble 
I'Peer, the E:trl of Mountcaslu^l, has a\tliv! inoinent, a‘iM)ti»'e 
before the Ilausfl of Lords for a Coinniittee to eiHpiire into the'best 
mode of suppressing Uuelliiig in England, it may in; prorluctive of 
some good here. 

fKrom Ynrk Amnirtm, 3f'iri’h 0, IfeiS.y 

Dl'Et.l.lxo#—The recent occurrence at \Vii>hin4rton seems to have turned 
all inind%(ottie cdnsidenitj,oii of some niodt-j)y which the barbarous ijr.icdee 
of rtuelliiii^ should, if missible, tie iirevcnted. In tliis view, and t.i aid of 
such an obic^t—in wliifti «//ti'icn. wliatever their jirivate 0 [.<nioii or praetice, 
outwardly cuncur,<sfd in wliiett iJl men ou^’h^ pi truth, in spirit, and in 
deed, heartily to co-operate—the IVlowini; Virrespondeace and es>iay have 
been sei^ to us for publication. V.’--.«eSMn.‘'il-ud them heartily to the ultention 
of all readers. The essay, jt will be seen, was addressed by the author to 
this British Parliuinenl. o( wliich he was at the time a member. It is 
Elaborate, able, and, ooea!.iun'iily, elocpicnt. 

To J. S. BccKiNT.ilfiM, Esq. Washington, Feb. 27t’i, 18:18. 

My ^car Sir.—jOn my ariival yesterday, I found this cit^ ••lothed in sai-k- 
elotii and mourning. A member if,' C'lpigress had been shulgicad in a Duel 
by a bruthet«.nrmber, and ip a manner that cannot but shuck the mural sense 
of the iu|)abitauts of thi.s vast Itepiiblic. 

You wexq so kii|^/>s to send to me. previous to your leaving Knghmd. a 
paper on the subjAt of Uuellino, which I pciu.scd with deep interest; and 
the thought has ui-curred to,iue. tlut jjs publication at this time might be 
appropriate, and a.'>ist in correexing publ(if' sentiment on a most important 
siiltfect. With your permission 1 should like to give miblieily to tlic docu¬ 
ment. Truly and respectfullj'*your friend, 

E. C. Dki.avas'. 

To Ej C. Dtt.AVAN, Esq. Washington. Eel^ 27tli. J8:l8. 

,My dear .Sir,—Having been my.sel*’ a.s tjee; ly affected by the painful 
occurrence of the Duel to which ymi allmle, as any (peinlmr of this sorrowing 
cumaiunity, among whdin I have so receiith' arrived, the first pinpiilsc 
of niy bcdlt wlis to ^'ontribiite, if pu.ssible, towards Jthe correction of the 
fal.se seiitimant of honour which cuuntc >ii/cs so bat barons a practice. 1 
accordingly sought 4 <i*ong my papers toa the document to which you 
refer; and us this fvas originally presented in tih* members of both houses 
of the British i'aaliamcnt during the periofl in w li.-h I hail the honoiR of 
^being a ineinbtr* of thu( luidy, I thought it would not be uiilH-cuming or 
disrespectful in me toedfer it to the, euiisideratioi. jf bofli hoiisc.s of C'oiy- 
gress, at the ckise of those f'l^iieral solemnities, in the niids^ of whieh one of 
their lamented^i^iihers was ulioiit to be eunsigned to an untiiiieiy grave. 

l*. om yo ur hands, however, as an *i)yaieriean eitixeii, this document tfill 
b«)imlff?acccptable than Yroin mine. I theaefore trunsiiiit it tu yoiRajii the 
hope tjiat through ;^ir jnstruinentullty the public press of America wiU 
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convpy iboii tlio wings of tlic wind to tho rct%>fe.st verge of their extensive 
routitry, awl that tin* rev’crhuratiov of public opinion, re-echoed from these 
extremities tto the Capitol, will iiilluence the gene^ legiehtCure to pass 

some law for the corrwtion of this great eviUat the fountain-head_a law 

wlnrli wotlld be approved Iw the vast in)ijurit]f%f this moral and inteller^i.tl 
i)iltiun, and give the Unitcu .States a new claim to the ^nititude and adini- 
ratiu%of the world. I am, my dear sir, yours respactnilly, \ 

J. S. BeCKlNCliAtl. , 


HEASONS FOR I.KOISLATIVli INTERFERENCE TO PREVENT 
THE PU-'.CTICE OF UL'ELLING. 

Addressed^to the -Members of both House* of* Parliaraen? in 1836, 
by J. S.^lutKiNCiiAM, Esq. M. P. ^ 

Afcan early period of the pre|rtit Session I pl.-^d a Ndtice’on (he Order 
Hook oJ*lhi* House of Commons, annoiineing my intention to ask leave to 
In i ng ill a Bill tiApreveiit the unchristian and URrliarotis Pnictiec of Duelling. 
Kroiii a variety of eauscs^H'holly beyondjiower tcdwmtrol, this motion 
was delayed and jipstpuned, fig m tiin^ o time, always against my wishes, 
as I desired its discussion at til^CmEiit possible period, until^ere was 
evidently .so strong a disinclination to listen to^any thing on the subject, 
under the c.visting pressure of other public business, that the motitui^ras 
|ltiin^tely wis^'ir^wii. « * 

' As 1 am persuaded that the unwillinmiels to li.stcn to wiy proposition for 
iibolition td' this nuirderous practice, arises chiefly from Ike thick mist of pre¬ 
judice by which the (|ui%tiun is surrounded, and the habitual, but unretlectii^ 
rencration in which this custom is held • 1 think it but j^st to subRiit the 
prinri|)iil factsTitid reasonings whidli have induced me—who at one period 
of my life saw so lijjtle objectionable in Uuellii^, as to hazard mj own life 
at a liioment the must critical and paiiifnl in all my hUtory—to cmne to the 
cunrlusioa that it is as inefficient for all good puri>ose5,as it is ptwerful for 
evil. • 

There is one reason that has hithefto prevented gentlemen from denounc¬ 
ing Duelling in the senate, and Seeking to effect its abolition by law; and 
this has been, the feir of*bcing thought wanting in courage or spirit,%nd 
g-eekiiig to shelter their personal timidity under a legal piohibitioii. This 
want of moral courage is far more frequant than,the absence of animat 
Iffavery. There are many men wlio would boldly fice the cannon's mouth. 
tliuugii. 4 .hey C'snid not stand up against an absurd and revolting custom of 
society, if Kasliioii bad stamj^d it with its approbation; while the fear of 
man is more powerful iit its operation o* the great bulk of the community 
than tlu* fear of God, tlicre will be always found iRcn weak enough tovyield 
up tlieiT judgments those feurs,*and violate what»they %no* to be the 
injunctions of religion, the duties of morality, and the ties olaparcntal and 
doino.stir affection, because theft cannot summon eoti(pgc enough to with¬ 
stand the reproaches of tht wqfld. * 

^Totwithstandiiig all tV'se diffi«ultios, I shall cndcavoffr,to show that the* 
practice of Ifuel^mg isimehristian, uiiiust, iiicffectMal, and uDsurd; that tlie 
4 )resent state of the law respecting it is inefficient, and iiiopcnitive; anil 
that it is perfcgtly prtictieable to devise a reaiedy, which will admit of the 
amicable and pacific adjustment of all those differem^'sw now made the 
subject of apiWl to arms, and stjjfled often in the shedding jjf imiobcnt 
bloofj^ * 

. To show* that it is unchristian, requires, perhaps,hK Jjttle proof. A hundred 
texts 6^ Scriptufl* juigUt be quoted to estublisli the utter irrceoui^abmly 01 
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such n pmrtire, with the Cb.-wtiaii rode; but I content niyself with merely 
sapiift, that as suTcide, or seU-destrurtiiyi, is, by the common consent of 
Christians of eaery de|U)iiiiiiatioii, held to be a crime of the deepest die, the 
]irartire of Duelling, which jdnees both the conibutr.nts in tlie position af 
meif voluntarily risking their lives in private^iiuarrel, s'nd persnitting a 
reeiprocal suicide tu be perpetrated, for the sutistuelion of jirivute veiigeiiii%> 
.iloiie, infst be deemed,coiitniiy to the veit/ essence and spirit of C'hriiylian- 
,ity, which teaches forgiveness of injuries, and Oie return of gowl fir evil, 
as the sacred duty^d' every man professing the 0..ristian faith. I’pon what 
other ground, than its utter repugnanee to the dictates of religion, is it that 
the clergy are exempt from amenability to its bloody and barbarous code? 
For no chapliiLtn, even when serving on warlike expeditions, could dure to 
countenance^ a private Duel, nor is he ever expected, however gross the 
insult he may reeeive, tij reA'Ut or to avenge it by such unchristian ineans. 

That it is unjust, is ipiite as siisc.'ptilile of proof; and that it is ineffectual 
and absu^, vsry ftw, indeed, presume to dMt>’. Wliatsocver is just, maiify, 
and honest, men are gcnenilly proud to do openly, that they may ctgoy the 
applause and commeiidiXion <»i' the world. Hut the Diielh'st shrinks away 
from the puUiic gat 4 , and tueitij’ eunfesses the ffmistice of his proceeding, 
by shrouding it from the public' ejHi jii a ineasand evasivtjjseerecy. That it 
is ineffeurual is just as clear, as a {. > lu m. ytr yet jiroved who was right and 
who was\vrong in the (piarjcl out of which it aro.-e, but left the merit and 
demerit of the parties in the dispute just, where it was la-fore. And that it 
in aitsfird, must be admitted from the fact, that iiistu'id of its^ecompljshing 
the end at which it aims, namelyi to rectify some evil-,' or afford satislaetioii , 
to some wounded*ieeling. it often a-lds miiAler to the insult sought to be 
^'oned for, and leaves the innocent and injured pirly seeking Vedre.ss, to 
measurp an untificly grave at the foot of the wanton pnd unprovoked 
aggressor. . , «• 

Let us take a very ordinary case. A gentleman tiiake^ an assertion, which 
is supiiolbd by one hearing it to be iiicorri-<-t. lie at first denies its 
accuracy. •7'hc- origidhl asseitor. je.iloiis of his reputation, protests against 
the contradiction ;*und after a few irritating e.\|>res.siuns on either .side, the 
one pronounces that what tlip other hiy- said is faNc. .\ challenge ensues, 
and the matter is referred to seemds. To^lo what? To ascertain whether 
the«<uiscrtion made is true or false ? Not at all - for tiuit is left imtoui-hed, 
a.s though it wcee a mutter of the utmost indifferAicc. Hut to see which of 
the two are the most wronghciuleil and the most obstinate; the seconds' 
usually conceiving it t<^ be theid duty to preserve their own reputation far 
courage, by not permitting the resp(-,-tive principals to givx- w-ay^o each 
other by any admission that can be internrcMal into a syinptoin of fear; 
and thus, from the dread of beiii)^ thoi./hi. to be afraid, by niaking mutual 
concessions, both particsknicet in the field, and thC lil$ of one or the other 
is saA-ifice^. •- l 

The earliest Duels that were fough; wetSe to sav^ Wves. They were 
single combats, and tfiaU of strength and skill, between rminent and 
distinguished individuals, to settle natiuiij^ dhrerences by the sacrilice 
of one life instead of many, and to spare iln-^ioo copious effusion of 
Auman blood. • * ^as the eonibat'la twecii ■ Diiimcdcs and d-ineiis, 

in the war between thy Greeks ani^ the Troja.i.; suWi the combat .of 
the Iloratii and Ciinatii, in the war iM-tween the Komans and th% 
Allmtis; and sy-rh the going out of David to meet Oofiath the I’hilis- 
tine^ as iscorded*in Holy Writ. These were Duels for r.atiunal victoj^y, 
and tg^iase the lives of thousands, byRiaking the issue of the single com- 
liaP definitive of the *)uestion in dispute. They were, tlntefor*; eoiWlicted 
with all due pompan^V:eremony—were fought in the presence of assembled 
hosts, ai)tf were crowned with all the sanction which public autbuniy could 
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give to them. Even in still later times th^^hose adverted to, the Duel 
was fought with the same public view; and among other instances iqay be 
mentionedi^he combat between Edmund Ironside and Csmute the Dane, 
for the dominion of (^ngland; the offer of Kiehard'the larst, of Edward 
tTie Third, and of Richard the Second, to trj their right with the Kiij^ of 
1'V.ince. • At thc%eriod o# the Norman conquest, William the First scut a 

Sr„„_ 11_ ,*, .1 . , , i* ., t . , r. . 


11 me liluueiii wuei were, iiKC nils, only entered on 
for nationsil purposes, and to spare human blood, the objcctioii to It would 
he greatly lessened. _ 

A second cause of Dupl sprung up when the Goths and Vaudals overran 
the declining empire of Rome, and brought wilh titem, from tSeir northern 
abodes, a mflktiire of Wind sdperstition and ferocious eoiiRlge, out of which 
aaise the Trial by Ordeal, by whii^ the'- parties in dii^mtc’coiisented to 
refer *hf decision of their ginft or innocence h) the arhitratioif of some 
nseen Tower, ^ho, they professed to believt^ woild interfere in behalf of 

ipear (ffi tlie spot. The nio- 


who, they professed to bcliev|^ ' 
nil make tli*gi.iilt of the guihym 
nore resembles tliis, than1*ciie?i 


the innocent, an' _ 

dern Dfiel no more resembles^lis, thani* 

A third kind oT Duel 'TT '^ll hy the feudal institutijns of our 
aiM* 4 ‘stors, in those cliivalroiis encounters wbiejj fill the or romance. 

Ill ihis siriKle combat^ tho never profcsse<l to fiftht for ihcniseyres, 

ut to avcnjfeihc cnus%ot’some otiicr. The baron^ fought to ro(ln“s tb% 
..Toiij of sonic fefidar*dcpen<lent among hi|f vassals. The knight, or cavalier, 
dofoiided his lady’s reputation *t the ps»int of the Iancc.ra»d the weak and 
the oj)pre#<ed wore Roi%'tiinrs resrued from the grasj>oi 




some petty de$pc^ 

tvhen an eneouiiter at arms followed as the adjustment outlie dispi^e. fii 
all these eoii*iits, however, there sere^hese redeeming traits ; they were 
more generous than selfish; they e.vhibited proqjcss,agility, skitl, and manly 
hearing; they were .Hjen.imhlie.avowcd, legal, authori/.ed, and evciWionoured 
by tlie existing feelings and manners of the age. It ^ iinneee^sary to add, 
that the modern duel has but very slight traces of reseiiTyianeo W this. 

There were very early pereeptiims, however, of the injustice of siieli 
appeals to arms for the settlcineift of private quarrels; and many instaiieos 
of punishments iiillieted on parties resorting to them are on record. »iu! 
of these may he sullieient to mention. It is tins1» the r.ign 



to presiH 
engage, eacli "liciiig moiiiited, Bie 
were banished from 9ic Wngdora 


s King interposed Ins authority, uiid^ hot 
, the onc^for ten jj'ars, the other for life. 

As aifillustration of the errorsoflireeedingIegisliito|s on this •ihjcet, hy 
whose mistakes wq,n1hy prolit|and be direeted into iilietter <*urso I m^ 
perhaps he permitt.;.! to 



ti^ 'I he hiw nnmoiwi'es Kiiiuig • V %.• i 

legally 





murderer and voluntary coijf lytant on the Riirae level—is such, thia no man 
is deterred from fibkiitj; his own life, oj tskine that of anutheb in single 
combat, from lyiy fear of the penalties of the law, tvhich he ^tiows will 
never be enfon'cd. fn the ^me manner Henry tha Fourth of Fnmee, jn 
th^five first years of whose I'cign, wo are told, no less jjian foii^^tliuusniid 
gentlemen perished in single eomhat, yielding td the persuiisiniis of liis “VI*’ 
numster^the Ouke*de,, bully, held a eoum-il of his nobility and unieiiys at 
^Blois, in dtitVi; at which edicts weriapubfislied^nllicting tfie severe^ penal¬ 
ties on duellists, ^llut here again, as in the foriikx ease, the law was wholly 
inoperative; lA pardons were so easily obtained by those who olfeiified it, 
that none of the penalties were ever ciiforeed. The conduct pursued by 
Gustavus i^fiolphus, king of Sweden, was more prompt and decisive. During 
one of his campaigns in Russia, the practice of Duelling had reached such a 
height in hiS own army, that he denuuneed deatli against any who should 
engage in it. T>vo officers in higii commasd, nevertheless,* sulise([uei«*ly 
quarrelled, and, knowing the king to iiide.xihle, they did not dare to fi)'ht 
without fsking his perniisi'.ioii. It was gfthted; but on conditnin that*tlie 
king himself should be^n eye-witness of the combat. The time diid place 
being appuivtcd, the combatants appeared; udieii they‘'found the king, 
aeeoiiipanied by a Adall boify vi ,’ilfantry, wbiefi',*ic drew in a cirrfc round 
them : and calling the provost-raardjal toSttend as ceccutiom r, he said, 
“ Let thV -ombataiits continue iiiirtrunj! is sfain ; and the instant that oeeurs, 
do you behc.ad the other b.-fore my eyes.” The genenils (for the officers 
we('!(Of that high rank) pausing at the inflexible deOriiiiiiatioii of their 
sovereign, mutually eiirbiaced, and forgave each other i-i ^e presa-icefr 
their mouareh—sevieited, and rel eived his ,<iardon, and promised to he, bs> 
they continued, tik death, firm and faithful friends. Joseph t,he Second, 
('le Emperor of Germany, in a letter written with'bis own hand, to one of 
his ger.crai ufficci’s, dated Vienna,|\ugust, says; 

“ 1 will nbt suffer Duellk>g in my anny. 1 despise the maxims of those 
who preWnd to justify it, and to kill each other in eofd blood. I feel high 
esteem for officers who eounigeou.sly expose themselves to the enemy. I he 
indiffereiije with ^hieh they brave death in buttle is useful to their country; 
but there are ainong them men ready to s,aerifice every thing to revenge, and 
to the hatred which they Hear^tu thf-ir enemies. I despise them. Such 
mej^i are, in my opinion, no better than tlid Koiiian gladiators. Call a eoiirt- 
martial to try (Jic two officers, who have given iiid rfccived challenges to 
fight. Examine the subject of their quarrel with the inipiirtiality which 
require from every mai^wbo is i);veated with the office of rendering jiistiqp; 
and let him who is guilty submit to his fate, and to the rigour of the laws. 
I am cesolved that this barbarous custo. v worthy only ol' the 'times of 
Tamerlane and Bajazet, and which h; ■- so eve., thrown fainilb s into nioimi- 
iiig, shall be repressed, should it e*. eii cost me the Jialfsof niy officers to effect 
it «There are still meti who know how to unite bravery with tlpt duties 
of a fuithflil sifojects It is they who icspeet the laws)if the state." 

In the re(^ of Louis the Tliirteeiith. iliesiieeessor of Henry the Fourth, 
and sunianie'd thc,JV.4^ the law against Di}ellist,s was .ai rigorously put in 
force, that men who weremorlally wouiide£ in tly/ cumliat were drugged to 
^tbe gibbet au(l crlTer^huiig up by the haiiils of tbo .lulilic exeeutioiier, liei’ore 
they died of their wougds. In the reign of Lo' is tbiteFuurteeiith, in the 
year 1609, a Court of'Honour was established, for cotisidcring and deciding 
oil all points theretofore .settled by appeals to arms*; aiuli'roin that prrjod, 
the iiuni^r of^iloels lu-gan greatly t(( decline; as undoubtedly they would 
du^ll aiiyj;ountry where^so nmeh morf^ust and satisfactory a method F.iait 
tb: i^baruus one at present in ii-'e, sh^lddie adopted foe the settlily of all 
personal matters of dupijte. In 1712, Augustus, king of Pulanq, prtdiibitgd 
DucUiiio in his kiifgaoni by severe edicts. Even ClirisUiphet the lute 
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president llayti, decreed that miy indiviiluA ^iftaged in a duel, cither as 
princiiml o^iicccssdry, should be shot us a rebel agidust th? state, a vioktor 
of justice, aisj a disturber of the public peace; with a i^t res«i vation, how¬ 
ever, that if in the cojirse of the legal investigation, it should appear that 
only Olio gprson \^is to blame, as the original aggressor, the puiiishnujit 
sli^ild fair on him alone. * 

III t*ri)ing from foreign states twoiir own eomifiy-, i find high tiaSies and 
great luialioritiea in favour^ legislative at tempts to deiioiiiice iiifl punish • 
the pr(j,cticc of Duelling. «i th^ reign of Queen Ulizabetb, aad that of her 
^Iie. esBor, .lames the First, the practice having much prevailed, the great 
Lord’Veriilaiii, then Sir Krane’s Bacon, us Attorney-Ueiieml for the Crown, 
instituted an information against two jiersons, the.one of whon^ciit, and 
the other accepted a ehullgtiige ; on which occasion he delivcred#in oration 
sigainst the practice, in the Star Changer, foll9wii1g up J)is address hy a 
statVniciit of tne laws which ne meant to propose for its siip]i|;gssiuii; but 
lh(•court and the nobility werj^^ni'avouninic to their prAsecuiioiu and all 
the eirori^ of the reforming philosopher were unaViiliiig against sueli iiillii- 
eiice. Ill the tiinc^of Cromwell, the Purliament«ssuett, in 1654, an ordinance 
against (hiclling ; and afum the Restorajioik Qiarles Sec^d issued a 
).roclaniatiun against it. Bht, tlw reason why these decrees were unavailing 
was, that the puiiisinncnt, being teth^^too severe to be ever inflicted: 

, onil the certainty with which acquittals or pardon.; could be obuuilfd, gave 
ini]n!nity to ollendcrs, and caused tlje law to be ifontciniied and despised. 

Wn tl^! year l%12*howAvcr, when Queen Anne liad^iscendod the throne, 
•im ill the same year fn which^ugustus,4thc king of Ijpland, issued his 
criict ug.iii^t Duelling, a fatal duel waS fought in Kiigtand, between the 
Duke of liainilton and bord Moliim, in whicli both the combatants were 
killed. 'Fills event made so deep an impression upon the public mindf that 
under the impAhe of the monient,% bill was brought into thg House of 
Couinions, by Mr. Hmigerford, which was read aSfirst time in April, 171*2, 
a second time in May of the same year, and referred to a ConimittA in the 
month of June following. It was entitled “A Hill tfb{irohihit*'Sryall by 
single Combat, and to suppress the impious practiec of duellingand it 
was introduced under the highest aujpiccs. hatjng been expressly reeoui- 
incnded to the attention of the legislature, liy a speech from the Queen on 
the throne. I havejaken some pains to triwe the progress of this lijll 
through all its various stage? ; and by the aid of the maiiuscrii<t Index in the 
.Idurnal Office, I w-as enabled to follow it through its first and second 
readings into the Committee, where it appdrs to hate litigered for several 
weeks, and after many siiccessivemistponcmcnts was dropped, without any 
^ reason being ussf);ned, IlUt it was^Sl defeated or thrown out. * 

From that j^riod tg the present, no attempt has been made, that I am 
aware of, to legislate ngaiftst the evil; though the practice is so far fwnn 
being exl^iet, that it l|i8.«d)uired pAhaps more open ^iictitn, *td more 
daring publicity, tliim flny otlie| infnietion of the law tliat cainbe ntuned. 
'riie rM’currcnee is so much a tuatter of course,-that# jji announcing such 
combats, tlie reporteiy of th« piimic journals hardly deem it necessary to 
say l»w the quarrel nrose,,or wficther the cause of the figjit was adequate 
or otherwise. It is gencnAy announced as though iLware oRwuf the most 
lawf ul and iimoeenf^Wistoms of the age. Duelling^stols are also opcnlv 
aiW ‘piihliidy exposed foi;sule, and labelled as such in the shop*; ns though 
to slioot a human%eing was as lawful and as imlbccnt an 8^% as,bringing 
dow^ a pheasantair a partridge. 

Theri^aro many persons whouw|T* read this, pdrbap.s, and stTtl tlflil* 

,that, alter (A, the uuuiber of Duls fought in Eiiglturf at prescn| are 
fctF aniL ihfir eifn’ts unimportant, #nd on that groTiW they ni.a^jMlepre- 
cate' Icgishitive interference, because tbey think the cvil*iiisigiiiliwnt m 
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nmgnitniie. But tlu* ratal^igcc ix tun)ri*r and more renrful than inuiiy winihl 
aup|M>>e. It apjfearx, ul>io,tliat tins barbaruns pnietiee has iiiKiilnlled wiilnii 
its vortex, no|ileme>i, statesmen, orators.*'mid warriors, bur ii^tliis list will 
be found the names bf (be Dukes of York, Norl'ull^. and Kielimoiid, l.onls 
S|pdburne, Maeartney, Tunffsend, Bellainont, Kxmunth, Talbot, laiudenliile, 
Lonsdale, CameU'ord, i’apet, Casllereuifb, Uelgfive, and Y'etershatn j*us well 
as of lyit, -Fox, SK’ridun, Cunning, Tietjjey, and even Wellington. 

Mr. JCsepli Hamilton, of l')ubHn,'’statcs tba»>a Captain Kernati Ijiif killed 
or wounded l"4 iir?rso«8 in Duels;—that MajorSTpiVad cballenged 8 ollieers, 
and wounded 4 of them upon a single day ; and that (Jeorge Kobert I'itz- 
gerald was introdueed to the King of Franec as an Irishman who bad 
previously fought *2(5 fatal duels! An oftieer who coHeeted the reports of 
172 eases, found (kl individuals were killed, and !J<I wounded. He says that 
constituted as soeiety* at.'present^ is, the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Ciiited Kingdom have no adequate security i^aiiist u challenge or an oirauee. 
Thus every/rilietr in thfarmy or nuvyis pliired in painful difliculry, betryen 
the existing militarv eodd, and the disreputil whieh is uttendanf oii its Strict 
observanec; for, whilt' he ,’s punishable by the criminal law for slaying a 
fellow-snbjfet in a Duel, he it; at the same liint-eoinpi lied, by the despotic 
and unwritten coat of milifurj- Isoiioiir, not Vo endure an insult, nor refuse a 
challenge. Sevend British o’ffi(jci2jjjjj>4l.‘y,'’'havc been So spurned by their 
assoeiatift, that they were conipened to retire from the public service, 
because they acted in obefiience to the articles of war, and the injunetiun.s 
• of f leir sovereign, in refusing to fight Duels for the most trilling causes of 
quarrel. “ *■ ■• c -i (t 

I would ask wlif ther such a stat ' of thidgs as this ought to be suflTered ti> 
ncoiitinue for a single moment longer;—the religioit of the country denounc¬ 
ing a«practiM Wiliieh is, nevertheless, followed by the highest personages in 
the state—civil laws of tluf^coiftry denouncing a jx ictice which is, 
nevertheless, followed byghc legislators, the judges, and the legal profession 
at largg—"the milittiry law denouncing a iiractiee v\ Idl-h must, nevertheless, 
lie foUoy.fd by ngV((El and military bfliecoi, or their siH'iety he shunned, and 
their pro.^perity in the service for ever destroyed. What must he the inevi¬ 
table elfects of all this, but to bring the authoritv of religion, law, and 
discipline, equally into confrm|it, aiuf^to set up the fickle goddess of Fashion 
a^ the supreme power ii^thc .state ? 

As the legid authorities upon the subject Snay not he familiar to all 
' readers, < will venture to quote oiilv_a few. Judge Hluekstone, in his Com- 
. menlarie.s, savs :■ “ DWiberuteOuellfiig is contrary to the laws of'Godrmd 
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theiaiv, murder.” ,£iik Edward toke, in his Insdtiifts, “ Single eo:ii- 
IpM, betweec any of the king's subjsrts, is strictly prohibited lie the laws 
of thisTMiitf, and {>n this principle, that in states giA'crned by law. no man, 
.in cQniequpncc of upy injury whatev.T, ^kght to inifiilgc the principle of 
Jrivate. rtvknge.’F *6l». Matthew Hale says': " This is ,;<,-.lain case; and with- 
i any questiup. •'ff one kill another in'fi^t, even upon the provocation 
ptidni that, is kijied, this is murderX* Mr ilustiee Cruse, Mr. Jh'stiee 
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wd otheihs «f ^reat cniiiieilre, might l.e dso.ailr'd, all eoiieurriiig as 


, Idle rtmfcdy tl)pt I shall venture tii*fcrouoac /or this evil, will he finirid 
to be very 8iinple,..jwr(eytly practiedli^, justified by preccd«r>t. xwrraiited 
Ify ahqlogy, and sfAbtivincd by expeienee and success, It is ■founded on' 
thc.se/.wo single prio’ciples, Ist Toll there shall be^ompetefit Vibunols 
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CHtablisbf d to take cognisHtnce of all ott'ences, \o to leave no man without a 
remedy ftr wrong, and by this means 1o deprive him of all-^notive for taking 
tlie law inti| his own himds. 2dl^. That for all contcfcpt y infraction of 
the authority of such tribunals, the punishments shoflM be no more severe 
tlfan pyblic opinion would approve, so as to ensure their being enforjjpd; 
byenliiftidg publi7symputhj> always in favour of the rirspccterand observer of 
tim law, rather than with its enenyes and violators. TlJh ptovisioiJS which I 
shouifl suggest as the substance of any legislative enaftmeut woul^e these: , 

1. J'hat Courts of iforNfur ^all be established,' with ftriUpowers to take 
cognizance of, hear, and deteriffiiic, all coses referred to them for adjudica¬ 
tion, by parties coiiceiv' ig themselves to be insulted or itggrieved ; and that 
the decisions of such Courts shall be binding on both uppellSnts, under 
penalties to be hereaftervpectfied. • ^ -t 

^ That tl'^se Courts shalljbe constituted of net less thuvthrec, nor mortt 
<han seven individuals, of a rank as nearly as tnry be atyiinable, to that of 
tlAiihrties making the appeal? and that the si^cction and ifomiaation of 
such individuals to form the Courts of Honour pres.^ribed, shall be vested in 
the following aathorities;—For the adjiidic'ihion of all casgs of dispute 
between the servants of Jii? Majesty, wie/Kljr Civil, ITWal, or Military, tlie 
principal officer in^hat departrAnt of A/s public service to which the apjieul- 
ing parties may belong, at, the iiiBlest^yfion to the spot where dispute 
' may have arisen. And for gentlemen not belonging to any branch of the 
public service, the senior magistrate, or the sherilF, of the county, in i^k^cli, 
t^c p^nts of ^iirgrence may occur. « 

• 3. That persons having anyxause of r/liarrel, not cognizable by civil or 
military li^v, but such as is usually deterrmiied among ‘ientlcmen, by refer¬ 
ence to private friends, dr by appeal to armS; shall select, as ayircscut, cac# 
a second^ or rqmftientative, who shall lia je power and autiSoli^ to dfaw up 
a sbitement of^he cases of their r^^pective principals'in writi'.ig, copies of 
which shall be interc]>anged between caefi, and signed by both parries. 

4. That the statements thus drawn up shall bejaid before the proper 
authority, indicated in a preceding clause, with a rcqtidbfj^hat I,t?»ivill sum¬ 
mon the rcifuisitc individuals of the rank and number required, to form the 
Court of Honour, vvhetlier Civij, Naval, Milkary, of otherwise, within a 
period of not less than three, nor more tbhn seven days from the date of 
such ajipeal, which iisdividyals shall be bound to attend at the time and phtce 
appointed, as jurors of our Lord the King. • 

.5. That the Court being assembIM, sjill proceed to elect thp senior 
. inSiuber in age, as its pfi'sident; and after nearing the seconds, as advocates 
on cither side# shall «all beforMlhem such witnesses os they maysdeem 
iicccssarypan^receive such urak«r written testimony as they may cousidcr 
fairly applicatde to the ca^u hi dispute; after which, the President sliall sum 
up the (widcnce, and the jurors or gienibers of thS Coiu't of Honour ffhall ^ 
each denver their options and decision on the casej»bcgiiT^ng*with'the 
youngest member, and going inwards with the remainder by^eniority of 
age ; when thii^J^rggj^ciit, as Ji^ge, shall pronouiice*ys verdiik: which, if 
eoncurred in by the majority o( the CoiirL himself inclSded, shMl be held 
biii||iiig on all parties, and^withoutappeal. > ' • , . 

6. That the exj^Hfe o^ such proceedings before tCourt* Hopoirr thus 
^nstituteil, shall be confined to the ]i&yment of thi adyoca^s, witnesses, 
and costs of evidgnee oil either side ;—the seryiac of tlie jiirore.or ifiembeis 
o^flie Court of' Honour being gratuj^ous, os in Grand farms an^ Com'ts 
Maltiid at presmit; but that in all ca^s, the party proved to be lluyiggr£lsor 
' in the ^spi^, and condemned Uy ^e verdict of the Court as being in the 
wjroiig, sbal^c held liable to the jnyment of all^ti^ costs, on botbsidps, 
and be^id>jt>ct tolh; detained in cu^dy until such cose ore diseba^^ed. 



7. That the rvfusHl, on tbo^lrt of uiijr illdivitluul ttivint; or (.iliiiig ulTciiro, 
to rotVr hU casic-to the aiQuSieatiou ul a Court of lluituur, cuiiKVitiitetl us 
above desciibi^, slut!! Ih> taken to be hA acquittal of the |iurt'*'euiiM'utiiig 
to such an appeal: ai>d such refusal of aiiv one part]^, when coaiiiiiiiiicuted 
by die other who cousents, to the Court, snail, when duly aiithenticpted, ue 
puulislied under their uuthonty us u judicial set<leinent (If the eu^.e. 

Ty&t in the e^eiy of both parties ii>. any quarrel holdinp the uiithority 
«of*such 4iiuurt of Honour in eontempt, mid -till a|ipealiii)t to at^ns. anil 
eiifrogiii^ in a’P'wJ with deadly weapons—wliellSir actual injury be iiitlieted 
b) tile eoiiili.it or not—the fonowini? pemilttV slinll be iinpuseil on thp eon- 
vieted otfeiiders, whether priiieipals, seconds, or iieeessorws before or after 
the fact. in the Civil, Naval, or Military service of liis M.iji-jty, the 
olfeiideis slmll be dismissed from their public einvloynieiit, and deprived of 
^idl milk aiiiTjmy, fur a^-rikd of luit less than three, nor exeeediiiK seven 
'years. If not 111 any bratirli of this ptiblie fecrviee, the offenders shall, he 
declared to \je outlaws, deprived of all rank in soeieW, and of all eivjl ipii. 
pulitieul'itlrivileftes, os llritish subjects, aiiibbe placed for a like ; eijiid with¬ 
out the protection of tk e law. 

9. That in the awnt of any wound being i..dieted on, or death ensuing 
to. one or both of the parties dii).%ged in aiiy^Uiier, the property of tlie other 
parties, v.K-ludiiig priticipul, sccor,;J\''’.‘id.v •essories, shall he held liable for 
iH'Ciiiiiary reparation to all who may be injured, eitlier directly or indiivelly, 
by .such wounds or death, to the extei^t of mainhiiiiing, as fur as the joint 
pioperty of all the parties will admit, tlie faiiiilips and dependents thus 
depiived of tlieir natural jirotcctors and supporters, in ilie same state a. 1 
euiiditioii us they n'ould have been •iiaintaii.od, had no siieh deatli ueeiirred. 

Tliese are the only provisions '‘Mioiild deem licceSvary, and these, I believe, 
would'be f(u|H<dbfly and euinplctely effeetuul to meet m’eiy ease. As to 
the practieqjmity of the remedy, Slid tl.e justice of tlie peiniltie.s proposed, 
many authorities may he I'Ued in support of both. Jjjdge lllnekstime says. 

Could a method devised, of compelling the aggressor to make some 
other satt-^iu;l;'. lie affronted parly, which the world would esteem 

equally rcpiitatn# u-s tiiat which is now given at the hazard of life and 
fortune, as well of the pers,pn iiisulti^, as of lie who hath given the insult, 
a pruhability of the di.scontiiiuai’cc of lliisjimrtiec might be held out.” Here 
thiui, Wb have shadowed forth, mid that nut dimly, but in lines so clear and 
distinct that tlcy cannot be mistaken, that very Court of Hoi;.otiror irilmnal 
which can give “some other salisfartion which the world wonld esleeni.’ 
that the learned jndgs deems s(,i d.-sirahic, Mr. Hamiltoit. w hom Iipni'i'd 
licfure, says, that when bis late Majesty, George the Koiirtli, wils offended by 
the lliikc of Hmnswick, u Court of HoiAjm', ibmiedsof all ti.e nei^hoiiriiig 
princes, dirtated and enforced a Iwcumirl'g reparation; and'he Mutes iliat 
I'russia, Bavaria, and (ifher coiiAhbii. il states, bnv;-established Courts of 
t Huifour ^r tlq; peaceable adjustment of.|iersoiinl disputes. Kveii iii,'-:iigliniil, 
a British ^urt of’Chivalry was formerly in existsliee, having power to 
piiforce fun reparation for those grievuiictti w hich wi*le of too delicate a 
nature for the cqgRitanee of coniinon ia#; and bei'"'.oV; ^o compel the 
defendant to take promptly on himself the Ae which he hud rashly or 
unjustly givep,.ot to 'make such other ^iihmissinn ns the laws of iKmoiir 
might rc(;nire. Tllis Court was held before tlie mrrl. High (anislable and 
the Karl Manlial jointly; but there having befu no permaiieiit High 
stable since flic exeeution •/ Stafford, Uuke of Bucking ham, that ('pint 
has uiifgrtunadli; fallen into entire <Ususe. i*, 

Sjie mast striking ra^es that can he cited as to the pmrlicahil<iy of ikirh 
B*' Court, are two meiiciuned liy Mrs .SKiiinel, in his “ Histurykxif the 
Hritisli Artny," boih k>tg<ening in the jfign of (ieoige the Thir^. The ojic 
was III 'be cu.se of B dis)iiite betweeii(Lieutcnant-GenerSli Murray .aid Sir 
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\Nilliai% Drmii'i, in 178:3; (lie otlicr ivIatAl to certain difTereiiccs «l»ich 
arose O the tiB^ of Major.loliii Urowiie, of tin: (Tztli rcgimcift, and 
( .i|itiuii fMges, at Antigim. In both cases, Ilis i^fujcstyfoiistituted the 
Vomts-niaitial at tlitir resiiectivc regiinuiits into a Court of Honour, for 
betwtuyi tlie parties. The groiinfls if rpiarrul were there niiiMtely 
ij^'esrigiited, and the suhiffissions due hy the party which was convicted of 
givii^ the olfence Were dictated.* The proposed teijns^cre combed with, 
and alyuiuccrned pledged liipir hoianif, by reipiisition of the Co«t, to allow 
llieitjlilferenees there totfcriniuutu, and to have no iui«M» coiiseriucnees. * 
Ilis^Jujesty’s coniniissioii Court-niartial i#llie seeoiul iiistaiice 

contaiiicdiarceilic dii^Aioiia; which ran in these words; ^f, upon the 
repretjwfMbn of any of the parties, it shai appear, that in Wlj^ct ot any 
uiiguurtRTd or inteinpei^te exprc.ssiun, which may have hetpi heretofore 
used, an acknowledgment, ajiology, tu conceftioa; niay^^fc necessary, of 
pwper, the Court will prescKbe the tenns in which the same shall he eon- 
'cdvgd; and will cause it to ht^made in thhir presence. And <or ihe better 
cnhetwaiiq; these pur|>oses, the Court-martial bate His Majesty’s j%rmissiun 
to make use of his royal name, authority, an^injuKctiun; and, if they shall 
see occasion, toimpose a strict arrest upoii^nj of theujju tiesffuiitil a report 
shall he made to His Ma^sty.^’ * • • ” 

Here then, is experience ot AK p^fflMI practicability, as wclla^ the effi¬ 
cacy of such a Court of Honour, made pcrinaitpnt, which might he armed 
with full powers, iiistciuf of heing<merely tein]U)rary, and founded u%rMyi^ 
comniissions issiiyl fot| every separate occasion, bmay add, that tin; late 
il'vcrPd and lamenTcd Wr. Wilhcrforce, in Us admirable ‘^'lew of Christian- 
iiy,” says, “ There can he littlirdouht of the efficacy o^vliat has been more 
th.in oneff suggested, tis a substitute ffh^Duelling, namely, n Court 
Honour, to take ^-ognizance of such olTences as would ni^ud^ falbwitbin 
its province: he adds, “ the etfwts ofthis establishment ^^d doubtless 

rcipiire to he enforced hy legislative provisittfis, directly punishing the 
jirai lice, and hy disftmnigiug at court, and in the naval ami inilitaty circles, 
all who should, directly or indirectly, be guilty of 'd Samuel, 

with all that high feeling of respect for military hoii h his exaiiiiua- 

tioii of the materials for bis work on the Brjjish Aritiy naturally inspired, 
after condemning the practice of tluclliug m the strongest terms, ami 
rccomnicndiug in the must foreilile manner the substitution of Cuurtji of 
Honour instiad^^BUcluduB by saying: “This eompiest ovatr deep-rooted, 
fnit ill-fuiimlAfvltidivcs, if diffieailL|in at^iiiment, will be most admirable 
ill its conseiiucnces ; since it ci(l(ilfl^w|l_® abolishy in the end, a senseless 


ill Its consei|Ucnees ; since it cinnmm^* aoulislit in tlic end, a senseless 
ami horrid practice, not loss rcjttj^bfn to the military cliaractej than 
shoekin^o liuinanityutsclf.’’ 

As to the iSIfeunients urged irfTavour ^Dueiliug, there is but one that is 
at all relied on, whielf is Ihis: that “it is indispensable for the preseivation 
of orde%in jHilite sock-ty; for, werirtt not for the_/«y(of l»-iiig*alled out, 
to the field, the greatlst rudeness and incivility would prevail.lt To this it 
is enough to^ay, tluit the mostiiolished nations of niUmuity, tlm Kgyptiaiis, 
the HahydoniilBsi'Ali^Persians, %tid the Greeks, kn^Clothing ot such a 
practice as the modern Duel; y^t they all preserved the greatest {elinemeiit 
of iiianiiers willumt the ydliienre <*f fear. 'The riidestdiiid 1»ost barbarous 
of- modern imtiouwlbe Ootlis, the Vi)nduls, aud tt^p Teutonic trilies, are 
(diosc ainoiig whom it most prevailed ;* and yet with all its iutlueiice. their 
lumiiicrs were Imrsli anil ferocious in the cxt^nie. Thc^fiost polite and 
u^l-bred indi^luals in idl couutries*ire so from courteollsiioss oi^disj^si- 
Inil, and by force of example, rather 4 )>un fromycocf and professed Diuini|ts 
are i'if#n the rudest and most boismroiis of men. The traits, therefore, ol 
private amuif national character, wholly agayis# ifich a theoryi*hut 
H t urn Ml dcfen(% of Duelling. »sides which, 1 a^, can ther»T(|Krany 

....... c'.- iVmi ihis • 1st Ol OCIO tlrnt (RiOr inul n.il.l-rlta-ll 
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manncni, arc virtues eo imUapei^able to a gentleman, and arc possessed in 
si.eh perfection by tt;e gentry of Englai,yl, that the slightest insinuation 
against any man's uou,tage, veracity, or gentlemanly manners, is'^in otfenco 
'ivhieh con be cx]>iuted only by mortal combat; and to allirm that they, 
ai-e of such ruffianly dispositioCU, such hypocrites, such pret^ders t 0 i,b tjvery, 
and such \)sse cowards at the same time—so conltnually disposed to beha'’'j 
ill, but sp continu^ly crouching under the ‘*petation of Jear, that if you^will 
^ Only hold oTer Aem in terror, the drdld of the/ rhip or the pistol,' they will 
' be the most civVund nolite persons in the "’fitld. *» Now botn of these posi-. 
tious cannot be true. *"1f they be really no dread of being calll'd to 

account for tJ^.'jir conduct by others wii'i evef 1- ‘■■•^‘ihem from doing what 
they deem OltjOt. It is only on tfib supposition of their being am;i.51aj,-vurds, 
that the fear^f-a Duel cun ever make them polite/iuy professing a'respect 


Let me sum up the v|ho1e by a brief glance at the nature anil c efent of 
the penalties proposed to be ''enfofeed, and especially thei^ suitableness to 
the nature of the 's^Fcnce. ■<1 Jjt^itend, then, that death is altogether an 
excessive, as well as an unsuitable p}iiiishmc>^t fol^ lluelljng; since, to put 
the man voluntarily risks his‘^'.''.‘agamot that of another, and combats 
fairly and openly, on the same footing with the secret murderer and midnight 
to confound all notions of ri 


of hiw, by revolting every man against its injimctioivi. If is^Jto avoid being 
scorned and shunned by their equals, rather than to tiike vengeance, of eve’, 
to prove tlieu' courage, that men go to the ifcld. This degradation then, <>f 
v.hich they stand in so much dre^, is the’proper piviishment to b'e indicted 
on those wl^|bgll be proved to be in the wrong; and th(^fear of Jhciiig so 
proved guil^Rnd so scorned and shuttned, will operate ^sr&re powerfully 
than any fear of.death, to dftcr men from giving others olfence. 

The fittest punishment for this, when tribunals are founded fur the 


adjustmeift’Of ev^ Dispute, will undoubtedly be, to condemn the parties, 
not to physical, but to political and civil death—^to annihilate, or suspend fur 
a time, their rights ana privileges as citizens—to exclude them from society 
—to make them outlaws—to windrow frt^ them the protection of the laws 
—since they themselves, by setting those laws aside, (v^vc shown that they 
will not yield tRcm obedience;—and, failing to observe '''cv are no lunger 

entitled to their protection. 2 j ' 

If it be thought that naval Eu^-miUtary men may claim exemption frilm 
this reciprocal obligation of obedience i^^3^utection,J answer it Liqirecisely 
to tbo e classes that the practice of Duemi^ is most derogi^ry, W'luit is 
its admitted principle ? To cuewc men into re' oect^ul behaviour towanls 
eaclPother, by the operation of fear. Gim-ums Heaven I and is thisthe ruling 
motive w3uld »pply to the conduct of the heretic defendert'-uf their 
country? Shall they, who never yet shrunk^ from thwcannon of the enemy. 
Be terrified snio civilct^, by the fear of the ^istol-balls^pf theUMwn country¬ 
men and friends ?" Is this the base materi:^ of which uiir tiects and armies 
are composed ? ,i>ut it is said, their feelinp must be respected I Undoiibfiedly 
—to all honoGrable<bxt^nt; but men in whose hal.ds uie national defence is 
placed, are hound abos'e all things ^ show their nsp ;iA,’ fur the laws ; and 
whenever th«^ set their o\ra selfish feelings and fiue.ies above that soleniTi 
obligation, the^jprovc themselves unworthy of their trBst. It has fcen 
well sai3, indeem that naval and military men have even 'nss excuse 
agy ‘bther**class fur resulting to this bavixtrous practice. The country plW's. 
weapons in their hands, and gives thmi \he privilege and l^ie hbiiunr of 
wfcA-;"g. anns, for iklSs defence of t^ State; and if tiiey pervert these 
insti mmnts of gpod to evil uses, afid challenge eacji'other, tfi sl>ill the 
nation’s blood, they arp {guilty of us great a crime as tiic tushicr of a national 
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biiiilc, Mibo, entrusted with funds fur his coUnhiy's use, wplics them to his 
own selivh purposes, and squan^rs a treasure not hi| own. 

' If we d^ire to maintain the refinements of civilized sociAy, let us supply 
fefiued and noble mStives, as stimulants to jwtiun—let the fear of niiblie. 
degm^tion, an<N:he horrqi’ of merited sham^be substitute)for the tear of 
'rWuinds, or chastisement, or death. To serfs and slwag.|htu sitvagvs and 
brutes—ithc terror of the whip 8r thg pistol may Gently enouglfapijlied; 
but bj*free abd enlightencfKnen—the only fear that ought t-; o? felt, is the, 
feaiyjf oifeiidiiig the *B^reit|t l^ing, and the dre^Oi‘itt'ing justly con¬ 
demned in the opinio^f Jh-;. and Ite if^ i ist. "^t o defwd his liberties 

and thelet no Kr**-,.simte ul^hazrjShis life. It is Mrnst given by 
heaveLjQjOT to be ligWy wantoned witb.3t is a sacred gif^ ^posited in 
every man's keeping, tolb made the source of mtional cnjoymteit to himself, 
and the beiqgs whom he -around l^n, orbrin^ into eaisteiice. If tht 
I rintiaii or the braggart invade its pedbe, or attempt to sully its honour, let 
gnited now'er of the law, hated on the ^rm fimndation of jfUblV; opinion, 
crush*tlicm with its mighty power, and drive Tlt|m from that society of 
which they arc ^ic banc. Ilut let the brave iflid pmriotic citi^n reserve his 
life, which is not his own^ sacridee a^t^l^for those jiigh ana noble deeds, 
tvhich his country may%iicjlay demanaat his hands; and if it then be 
oiferjid up upon nie altar of jestie;^^ idefence of liberty an^ 'l^ruth—^he 
may fall as honoured, and his memory be as justly revered, as those who, in 
the Spartan band, left their bodi^t^ in the Straits of ITiermopyla:, ai'd jha<^ 
inscribed on the impeiyling rock, the ever memorable epitaph —“ Stningcr, 
k arA report at tSpafta, that we liewead /lere, in vindication of the laws.” 
It is to kindle and kAjp tdive Riis noble sentiment, thrf ‘I desire to see the 
laws mad9 worthy of ^r respect and obC.’’i^nqp; and 'with the convictiru 
that the jneasurc^I have humbly recommended, will conducp ta^is disirable 
end, 1 trust Iteme legislative measure, ^founded on the pr^Rples I have 
explained, will be introduced and ctxricd, to pre'jent the barbarous and sait- 
guinary practice of duelling. * 

P. S. May Queen Victoria, who now sw.ays the'’s<!!fptre di’ England, 
encouraged by the example of her illustrious predecessor. Queen Anne, have 
the humanity and moral courage .to >rccorameild, like her, the abolition of 
Duelling, in a speech from the thibne. And iViay the Lords and Commons of 
her realm so sustBir.>this vjrtuous effort of their youthful sovereign, as fhat 
pll the wives,* ’ )pthers^ and the sisters of her vast dominions, may have 
occasion to liatTlcr nvijesty as- ’.^„ -m jidpator^f their husbands, sons, 

, aiBl brothers, from the barbarous an-^b..., Ay custom to w^hicb the tyranny 
of fushioai haa^ lonn'subjected " Jui I No single act that could enmnate 
from royal authority, would be^miire honourable to a female heart and 
mind, than this, or shjd a brighter laArc on her majesty’s crown. 


No. VI. 

Jr is pleasing tol5e able to followfthis appeal,‘by a r^ord of the 
interesting and impftrtant fact—that within the %-ssioii of the 
dllerican in 'wiiicli il» was is.sued, an$ in leSs than 

. thiTO ^onths afters first pphMfiation, an Act was passetrthrodgli- 
out both Bouses, at Washingfen, and retjji^pd the Presidi^t’s 
a^entfs# as toi^ome law, iii \e following terms::— 
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Airri-DiTEl,UiiG Law— A# /Ct to prohibit the giving or accepting within 
the District 6f polumbia, of o chall^ngu to fight n Duel, anti fur tliu 
punishinest tber^f. “ 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Represcrifatives of the United 
Statt9of Amctica, in CungreSs assembled, Thitl^jf any ptwsoii shiiV,?!i tlie 
District a€ Colt^qtbia, chidlenge another to fight a duel, or shall semi r«- 
dcliver atty written ot verbal message pii^iorting or intending ts/besFueh 
hallenge, oTWt ejl a ccept any such cluifleugc or tsiossace, or shall, kuo':,’ingly, 
carry or delivef^'Bn^ ‘^h challenge or mes^c, d) shidl, knowingly, epny> 
or deUver an jmeeptanb? of saa*' challeq^cf'i ,Mnt^ssuge to fight a duel in or 
out of said DiHrict, and such claptr.shf.iv /. j .ouir beinrjt out of 8^-^,I)istriet, 
and either hi'\he parties thcreto'shall be slain, i.r mortally wouifue|^‘U such 
duel, the surviving party to such duel, and every prison carrying or deliver¬ 
ing such challenge or mfesage, or as leptance-of such chnllen^ or messajte 
as aforesaid, end ajl others-aiding jjr abetting therein, shall be ^>emcd guiuy 
of ' lony^nd'itpuh conviction thereof, in uny court corajietent to theitri-l 
thereof in the said Oisti^Cshall lie punished by iinprisomnent nifU ^iii'e- 
inent to hard labour in tne pci.itentiary, fur a term nut exceeding ten years, 
nor less than five yi^fj!, in the ^scriftlon of the cjurt. ' 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, J^bat if apy person /jhall give or send, 
or cause fs ^bc given or sent, to aiijhiiirson m the District of Columbia, any 
challenge to fight a duel, onto engage in single combat with any deadly or 
«}an:-e«ous instrument or weapon wbatevov, or if any person in said Distrii-t 
shall accept any challv-ngc to fight a,ilucl, or to c«igagt}, in. single eomliat 
with any deadly or-daiigerous inttrunfent o';weapon^whatever, or shall b, 
the bearer of any each challenge, every person so,-giving or sending, or 
causing to be given or sent, er a'Oepting such chalUsige or being tlie bearer 
thereof and|Weiy person aiding..or abetting in the giving, sc,<,vliiig, or 
accepting sipn challenge, shall be'deemgi guilty of high ci.,oe and misde¬ 
meanour, and on convictions thereof in any court competent to tiy the same 
in the said District, shall be punished by imprisonmeifi.’ and confinement to 
bard laboiK'tiu the uttnitentia^, fur a term not exceeding ten years, nor less 
than five years, ih'ihe discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. And be it further macted. That ;f any person shall assault, strike, 
beat, or wound, or cause to be sissaulted, stricken, beaten, or wounded, any 
person in the District of Columbia, fur decliniiig^or refusing to accept any 
' challenge to figjht a duel, or to engage in single ^mba' : y deadly or, 

dangerous instrument oi^weapon^vk'_ .. s.... , ost oi publish, ir cuu.se 

to be posted or published, any t^lif.,?^"harging any such person, so de< li¬ 
ning or refusing to acc^t any sum cK'lenge, to be a cowar^, oi-s'siiig any 
other opprobrious or injurious langiu'^L T^iereiii, tending to degrade and 
disgrace such person for so oSeadin^,lon Jonviction thcrcof‘’in any court 
com^tent to trial thcroof, in said District, shall' be" punished by euiifiiic- 
rnent to kard kiboukin the penitentiafy, for a term not exeecdi'i'g seven 
years, nor leos than three years, in the discretion of tllj court. 

’ Sec. 4. And be.it'il'lrther enacted, that iij, addition now to he 

prescribed by layv to be administered to tire grUid jury in the District of 
Culumbia,ttbey4Uidl be sworn faithfully ^nd impartiully to inquire into, '>nd 
true prerentment maxenf, all oflences against this'Act.,.,,. 
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